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DANIEL H. WELLS. 


‘Daniel H. Wells, who in the history of 
Utah has become famous as the Lieu- 


tenant-General of the Utah militia, 


mayor of Salt Lake City, and Second 


Counselor of the Mormon Church, was’ 
born in Trenton, Oneida County, ‘New : 


York, October 27th, 1814; 


His father, Daniel, served in’ the’ ‘hie | 
with Great Britain, ‘in’ and his 


mother, Catherine Chapin; was the 
daughter of David Chapin, ‘a-revolution- 
ary soldier who with “General 
Washington. 


In the rise of the ‘British’ colonies in 
America, this man’s ancestor was one of © 
the governors. He was ‘none other than | 


the illustrious Thomas Wells, fourth gov- 


ernor of Connecticut, who held the offi. 


ces of governor and’ lietitehant-¢6 


alternately a numbef: 6f times. alt | 
the land there was Ho Amértican* more { 


illustrious than ‘this. ancertor: 
Wells, to whom We: give” ran 
Mormon side, as’ First: 
to-dav in historical 
Wells, secretary of ‘the’ Bavy i in the Lin- 
coln ‘administration, is” 
the same family, but ‘the Utah Wells:is 
descended directly: from: inheriting 
line.. 
scent is scarcely less’ ‘distinguished. 
His father died in 1826, when Daniel 
H. was but twelve years of age. ‘When 
he was eighteen the family, consisting of 
his mother, himself and ‘six sisters, sold 
their estate in Trenton-and removed to 
Ohio. In the spring following (1834), 
he settled at Commerce, afterwards fa- 
mous as Nauvoo. This was the year 
succeeding the Black Hawk War, and 
before Carthage, the county seat, was 
located. Ere he was 21 years of age, 
he was elected constable, and soon after- 
wards justice of the peace. He was 


also elected second sergéant in the first 
organization of the militia of the dis- 


a branch of 


On his mother’s side; also, his de: 7 


| ceased “perséngi- 
Whig, and wasan influential member of 


| to the time: 
Mormons: 


trict; and so “great was ‘the confidence 
of all parties and sects, including the 
Catholics, in ‘his integrity’and impar- 
tiality, that*he was often selected as arbi- 
trator of differences between neighbors, 
and. administrator ‘of: the. estates of de- 
Tn ‘politics he was a 


many of thé political conventions of 
Hancock: Cotinty, from ‘its organization 
the: -txpulsion of the 


“In he wequainted with 
the Mormons.-* When: they -fled from 
Missouri he: the foremost to 

welcome and: ive‘succor to the refugees. 
That-severe* American ‘spirit, for which 


has ever been marked; was aroused to 


ion ‘at the ‘expulsion 
of” ‘free-born. Afi from a 
neighboring’ State, many: of whose fore- 


| fathers, Wis ‘own; Had ‘helped to 
found the fation, and:td fight for-its in- 
dependence” in  gevierations. 
| deed, it ‘would seem, from the tenor of 
his life, that? the ‘ehain* which ‘at first 
bound him tothe Mormons was: his un- 
comprorhising’ Ameéricatiism® and stern 
. Feptiblican’ integrity; rather ‘than a senti- 
‘sympathy with.‘a religious sect, 


In- 


or: from ‘any constitutional tendency to 
be carried away by a love of the mar- 
velous, which is popularly supposed to 
have been the moving cause with the 
majority of those who embraced the 
new faith. 

When Nauvoo was organized, and 
charters were granted by the Legislature 
of Illinois to the city, university, and 
Nauvoo Legion, Daniel H. Wells was 
elected alderman and member of the 
city council, one of the regents of the 
university, and commissary-general on 
the staff of the major-general, with the 
rank of brigadier-general. After the 
murder of Joseph and Hyrum Smith, 
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when the Governor of the State of IIli- 
nois sent Lieutenant Abernethy to de- 
mand the arms of the Legion, General 
Wells protested against the order, as an 
infringement of his constitutional right 
to bear arms as a member of the militia 
of the State. After the exodus of the 
main body of the Mormon Church, 
under the Twelve, and at the time 
the mob was gathering, he became a 
member of the Church, and, six weeks 
later, he took part in the famous battle 


of Nauvoo,—fighting for the freedom. 


of his conscience, and the rights of 
American citizens. In this battle, 
Colonel Johnson having been taken sick, 
he assisted Lieutenant-Colonel Cutler in 
the command, acting as the latter’s aid- 
de-camp. During the three days of the 
battle he was especially conspicuous on 
his white horse, encouraging and direct- 
ing the men, and was often made a tar- 
get by the enemy. 

On the surrender of Nauvoo, he re- 
solved to go to Winter Quarters, but was 
among the very last to leave the doomed 
city. As the mob advanced, coming 
down the street, only two blocks behind 
the expelled citizens, Colonel Cutler and 
himself brought up the rear of the refu- 
gees. On the other side of the river 
they were met by a patrol guard, who 
demanded their arms, which they refused 
to give up, it being in violation of the 
treaty, which provided that the arms 
should be restored to the Mormons as soon 
as they reached the Iowa side of the river. 
From the portico of the temple the 
enemy fired their cannon On thé defence- 
less camp across the river. Gathering 
up the balls he sent one of them, with 
his compliments, to the Governor of 
Iowa, whose Territory had been thus in- 
vaded. He then took a one-horse buggy 
and rode day and night, with Colonel 
_ Cutler, to the Mormon headquarters, 
to send back teams for the expelled rem- 
nant, to whose rescue he soon returned. 
In the second journey of the pioneers to 
the valleys he was aid-de-camp to Gen- 
_ eral Brigham Young. 

Since that day, in the history of Utah, 
Daniel H. Wells has figured among the 
most conspicuous, in its great events and 
important places in the Church, in the 
city and in the Territorial government. 
_He was a member of the Legislative 
Council in the Provisional State of Des- 


eret, Superintendent of Public. Works, 
after the death of Jedediah M. Grant, 
Second Counselor of the Church, and 
Lieutenant-General of the Utah militia, 
which he in the ‘Utah 
war”’ in 1857-8. 

Daniel H. Wells was elected Major- 
General of the Nauvoo Legion by the 
General Assembly of the Territory of. 
Utah, May 26th, 1849; and to the rank 
of Lieutenant-General March 27th, 1852, 
receiving his commission from Governor 
Brigham Young, March 8th, 1855. He 
was again re-elected Lieutenant-General 
by the people, as provided by law, April 
6th, 1857. 

The law under which he was first 
elected read as follows: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Gov- 
ernor aud Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of Utah: Thatthe militia of 
the Territory of Utah shall consist of one 


legion, to be called the Nauvoo Legion. 


Sec. 2. The Nauvoo Legion shall be | 
commanded by a Lieutenant-General, 
who shall be elected by a majority of 
the votes given of the -commissioned 
officers of said legion, and commissioned 


by the Governor. 


His re-election was in accordance with 
the following act of the Legislative As- 
sembly and reads as follows: 

An Act for the Organisation of the Mil- 
«tia of the Territory of Utah, (ap- 
proved January 15, 1857. ) 

SEc. 1. Be it enacted by the Gov- 
ernor and =— Assembly of the 
Territory of Uta That the pres- 
ent acting Toviscen General of the 
Nauvoo Legion, aided by more com- 
missioned officers of the line or staff, 
to be selected by him, is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to draft and adopt 
a system of laws and regulations for the 
militia of the Territory of Utah, and 
create and fill such offices as are or may | 
be necessary for its organization ; which | 
system of regulations shall be subject to 
revision by the Legislative Assembly 
when in session, and shall be in force 
from and after their publication, unless 
annulled by legislative enactment. 

SEC, 2. That the Lieutenant-General 
shall hereafter be elected by the people, 
at such time and place as shall be di- 
rected by the Governor. 

In 1864-5 he was President of the 
European mission, and since then has 
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been Mayor of Salt Lake City a number 
‘of terms. 

Daniel H. Wells is a thorough Ameri- 
can. His lcyal and stirring speech, 
stimulating the patriotism of the Mor- 
mons soon after their entrance into the 
Valley, we give here as proof of his ardent 
love of his native country and 1 its institu- 
tions. He said: 


‘‘It has been thought by some that 
this people, abused, maltreated, insulted, 
robbed, plundered, and finally disfran- 
chised and expatriated, would naturally 
feel reluctant to again unite their destiny 
with the American Republic. No won- 
der that it was thought by some that we 


would not again submit ourselves (even | 
while we were yet scorned and ridiculed) 


to return to our allegiance to our native 
country. Remember, that it was by the 
act of our country, not ours, that we 
were expatriateds and then consider the 
opportunity we had of forming other 
ties; let-this pass while we lift the veil 
and show the policy which dictated us. 
That country, that constitution, those in- 
stitutions were all ours—they are. still 
ours. Our fathers were heroes of. the 
revolution. Under the master spirits of 
an Adams, a Jefferson and a Washing- 
ton, they declared and maintained their 


independence; and under the guidance 


of the spirit of truth, they fulfilled their 
mission whereunto they were sent from 
the presence of the Father. Because 
demagogues have risen and seized the 
reins of power, should we relinquish 
our interest in that country, made dear 


to us by every tie. of association and | 


consanguinity? * * Those 
who have indulged such sentiments con- 
cerning us, have not read Mormonism 
aright; for never, no never, will we 
_ desert our country’s cause; never . will 
we be found arrayed by the side of 
her enemies, although she herself may 
cherish them in her own bosom. A\l- 
though she may launch forth the thurder- 
bolts of war, which may return and 
spend their fury upon her own head, 
never, no never, will we permit the 
weakness of human nature to triumph 
over our love of country, our devotion 
to her institutions, handed down to us 
by our honored sires, made dear by a 
thousand tender recollections,’’ 


General Wells was very strong in his 


of skecthing on his slate. 


growing 


condemnation of the late war upon the 
Union and the national flag. His pe- 
culiar expression was that the South 


‘Should have ‘‘ wrapped the time-honored 


flag of their country around them, and 
fought for their constitutional rights as 
we did!’’ Daniel is the author of that 
view. He remembers that he is the di- 
rect descendant of the fourth Governor 
of Connecticut, and all through his life 
has aimed to be worthy of his illustrious 
descent. 


THE YOUNG SCULPTOR OF 
UTAH. 
Cyrus E. Dallin was born of English 
parents, in the town of Springville, Utah 
County, Utah, on November 22nd, 1861. 
At the age of ‘eight he attended school, 
and at once showed a fondness for draw- 
ing in preference to any other branch of 
study. He was frequently reprimanded 
on account of the neglect of his routine 
tessons, preferring, as he did, the pastime 
Until 1869, 
he kept up his habit of sketching any 


| familiar or striking object, and without | 


instruction, succeeded in impressing some 
of his friends with the idea that he had 
talent of an artistic nature. — | 
About this time the attention of the 
Rev. Mr. Leonard was attracted toward 
the boy, whom he encouraged by the 
presentation of a drawing-book and a lot 
of lithographs, which were eagerly copied 
by the aspiring youngster. He sketched 
the school-house and chapel, and as sev 


eral of his drawings seemed to possess 


marked merit, for one so young, they 
were sent to the East to some of his ad- 
mirers. In the summer of 1880 he, while 
working with his father, Thomas Dallin, 
in his mine at Tintic, Utah, was struck 
with the peculiar quality of some white 
clay which had been taken out of the 
shaft. Thinking it would prove a. good 
material to model in, he set to work and 
made a bust of a man, half life-size. The 


work was, of course, very crude, but it 


attracted much notice from the miners. 
The interest attaching to this work in- 
duced him to make a companion piece, 
and he accordingly modeled a bust of a 
woman, from the same material. The 
interest manifested in these 
rough productions drew the attention of’ 
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Mr. C. H. Bianchard, formerly of Bos- 
ton, and he urged that the boy be sent 
East to study. Soon afterwards the good 
offices of Mr. Joab Lawrence were exerted 
in behalf of the young artist, and with 
the efforts of his father, the boy was sent 
to Boston in April, 1880. 

The Busts were shown at the Agricul- 
tural Fair, in Salt Lake City, the same 
year, accompanied by two leaves from 
the initial sketch book of this plodding 
young genius. 

Mr. Blanchard had placed himself in 
communication with Mr. T. H. Bartlett, 
a noted sculptor of Boston, and soon 
thereafter arrangements were perfected 


by which the young student was received. 


in the sculpture class, where he remained 
about a year and a half. During the first 
year he made an enlarged copy of a 
panther (from Barye), which pleased his 
tutor very much. At Mr. Bartlett’s sug- 
gestion, he made several copies in terra 
cotta. He succeeded in selling them, 
and received some fine commendations 
thereon. Messrs. Joab Lawrence and 
Feramorz Little, of this city, each have a 
copy of this early work. One was ex- 
hibited in the fine art department of the 
Salt Lake Fair in 1880, and was awarded 
first prize- In the earlier period of his 
studies, he received funds from home for 
his support, but afterwards he found it 
necessary to earn something by his art, 
and in the summer of ’81 he engaged 
with Mr. S. H. Morse, of Boston, to assist 
in modeling figures for granite work. 
While with this gentleman, Mr. Dallin 
modeled the bust of Voltaire, a work 
which received m:ch praise from the 
Boston papers, and the artists ef that 
vicinity. 

In October, 1882, he opened a studio 
in Boston, and among his productions at 
that time, was a very fine statuette of 
the celebrated comedian, William War- 
ren. He sold several copies of this mer- 
itorious work, which were much ad- 
mired. One he presented to Mr. Warren, 
who expressed himself as much pleased 
with it. Hesent Mr. Dallin a check for 
twenty dollars, with a request for an in- 


_ terview, which was immediately granted. 


Mr. Warren informed the young man 
that his friends were delighted with it, 
and he mentioned among those who 
praised it very highly, the famous Jos- 
eph Jefferson. | 


The next order was from the art studio 
of Moyes & Blakesley, for six copies of 
Praxiteles’ Hermes. This was a reduc- 
tion, and gave the artist a fine chance to 
display his ability in a new line. He 
was very successful therein, as a cast 
in his studio thoroughly establishes. 

He modeled a bust portrait of a little — 


girl, which was highly praised, and ex- 


hibited in the Institute Fair in Boston, 
1882. Then came his Paul Revere, 
which gave him much fame. There were 
ten competitors, and three prizes of 
three hundred dollars each, which were 
awarded to the best three of the number. 
Mr. Dallin won one of the prizes. 

The models were placed in the exhibi- 
tion of the Art Club, April, 1883. Af- 
terwards they were submitted to a rigid 
investigation, and it was discovered that 
they were all historically incorrect. Re- 
vere, in each, had been represented as 
looking for the light,-when it appears — 
that the signal was not intended for him, 


and it is probable that he never: saw it at 


all. Assoon as this point was decided, 
Mr. Dallin called upon the committee to 
obtain permission to submit apother 
model. It was granted, and simultane- 
ously with one by the Celebrated Boston 
sculptor, Mr. Thomas Ball, it was placed 
with the committee. Since then nothing 
definite has been heard from the com- 
mittee, further than that they are waiting 
the procurement of funds before makin g 
their decision. The second Revere 


model was shown at the art exhibition of 


1883, and the critics had an opportunity 


to compare his work with that of the 


eminent sculptor, Ball, The press and 
the profession unite in awarding the palm 
to the young man, who, though compara- 


_ tively unknown, had made an impression 


upon the art critics, which caused them > 
to waver in their decisions. ‘The final 
result of course, can not be foretold. 

He modeled a’‘portrait bust of a boy, 


which isa fine study, and it is pronounced 


a perfect likeness. This was shown in 
the Cotemporary Art Exhibition, Boston, © 
and it drew forth many flattering notices. 

The bust of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was then‘ produced by Mr. Dallin, and 
from it he received much additional 
fame. The friends of the noted Doctor 
all admire the work, and our citizens can 
judge somewhat of the success, as the 
bust was shown recently at ‘‘ The Salt 
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Lake Easel.’’ Bostonians are unanimous 
in their praise of this piece of portrait 
modelling. | 

Some equestrian statues by Mr. Dal- 
lin, one of an Indian, and others of a 
Mexican vacquero, and a cowboy, are 
very fine. These are all in Boston, and 
are exhibiting at the Spring Exhibition 
of the Art Club. 
Voltaire, Holmes, Warren, Hermes, 


and others, are now in Mr. Dallin’s © 


studio in this city. 


Since returning to Utah, he has fin- 


ished two medallion portraits in Jdas- 
relief for Mr. and Mrs. Popper of this 
city. Nothing better can be imagined ; 
they are life-like, wonderfully ex- 
pressive. 

There is much to ponder over in the 
eventful history of this young man. 
Without assistance, he began his artistic 
studies in the midst of surroundings the 
most unpropitious. He struggled with 
the unfavorable elements and his genius 
rose above all obstacles. Observant ones 
discovered latent talent, and gave it aid, 
enabling him to study congenial art, so 
that we now see him able to model in 
clay, the fac-simile of the human face 


_ divine, with a truthfullness which admits 


of all the individuality of the particular 
countenance. Without extraneous aid 
he can fix the features of anyone, and 
make a smile or frown immortal. He is 
very clever, ane full of the fire of youth, 
which urges him upward to the goal of 
his ambition, which is naturally a glori- 
ous one. 

He is a striking illustration of the 
genius of our mountain boys, and we are 
all proud of him, because he has faith- 
_ fully studied to master his great art, and 
yet bows in admiration at the wonderful 
future still undeveloped, and lying in 
store for him. His genius, with the 
requisite application, will unlock the 
casket in which are the precious treasures 
‘of nature; grasp the gems of thought 


_. which grace the universe, and fix them 


with immortal marble for the coming 
generations to wonder at and admire. 

It is a grand distinction to be a sculp- 
tor. To feel that the impress of vitality 


is placed upon the inanimate stone, 
and through all ages the fire and sonl of 
the man shall be forever present; silently 
speaking to a race whose hopes and am- 
bitions mayhap will be attuned by the 


living, breathing marble which grew 
under the inspiration of a God-like 
thought. A Phidias, a Praxiteles or an 
Angelo never dies; their works seem to 
have been impregnated with their souls, 
and they live on forever. 


Inspired by the immortal Jove, 
The sculptor carves from out the marble cold 
A vision ; offspring of his love, 
Which lives while ages vast unfold : 
The mortal hand falls dead, to earth ; 
The brain lies palsied in the grave, 
But love, and art; of greater worth, © 
‘The immortal Jove hath sworn to save. 
Thus, when sweet : genius moves the hand, 
Some ever-living thing is born; 
Some gem of form, doth grace the land, 
Like a bright ray from the Millennial morn. 


OUR UTAH POETS. 


With the fcregoing sketch ot: our 
young Utah sculptor, we may artistically 
link a page on our Utah poets. Armese 


supplies an introduction : 


A FRAGMENT. 
To weave immortal thought in mystic, never-dying 
phrase, 
_And plant the seeds of immortality i in verse, 
The soul must soar, and bathe in the eternal, bril- 
liant blaze 
Of wisdom’s fount, and unrestrained, with gods 
immerse, 
The magic wand of poesy, assumes the mind's 
control; 
It fires the brain, directs the hand and bids it 


write; 
‘Tis then, and only then, our bubbling rhymes have 
heart, and soul: 
The inspiration’s born, when gods and men unite 


A very fine epic touch is given from 
the pen of O. F. Whitney, a Utah 


‘genius of no common order: 


A CHRISTMAS IDYL. 
I, 


[In solemn council sat the Gods. 

From Kolob’s height supreme, 
— Celestial light blazed forth afar 

O’er countless Kokaubeam 

Reflected whence fell radiant gleams 
Of that resplendent day, 

Far down the dark abysmal realm 
Where Earth in chaos lay. 


_ Rapt silence reigned. The hour was one 

When Thought doth most avail. 

The destiny of worlds unborn _ 
Hung trembling in the scale. 

A hush profound—and there uprose, 
Those Kings and Priests among, 

A Pow'’'r sublime, than whom appeared 
None mightier ‘mid the throng. 
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A stature mingling strength and grace, 
Of meek though godlike mien, 

The lustre of whose countenance 
Outshone the noonday sheen. 

The hair was white as purest foam, 
Or frost.of Alpine hill, 

He spake—attention grew more grave— 
The stillness e’en more still, 


Father ! '’—the voice like music fell, 
Clear as the murmuring flow 

Of mountain streamlet, trickling down 
From heights of virgin snow— 

‘‘ Father,’’ it said, ‘‘ since One must die 
Thy children to redeem, 

Whilst Earth—as vet unformed and void— 
With pulsing life shall teem ; 


And thou, great Michael, foremost. fall 
That mortal man may be, 

And chosen Savior yet must send, 

. Lo, here am I, send me! 
ask—I seek no recompense, 

Save that which then were mine; 

Mine be the willing sacrifice, 
The endless glory—'Thine!”’ 


Iie ceased and sat; when sudden rose 
Aloft a towering Form, 

Proudly erect as lowering peak 
That looms above the storm. 

A Presence bright and beautiful, 

4 With eye of flashing fire, 

A lip whose haughty curl bespoke 

A sense of inward ire. 


**Give me to go,” he boldly cried, 
With scarce concealed disdain, 


** And none shall hence, trom Heav'n to Earth, 


That shall not rise again. 

My saving plan exception scorns— 
Man's agency unknown. 

As recompense—I claim the right 
To sit on yonder Throne!’ 


Ceased Lucifer. The breathless hush 
Resumed and denser grew. 

All eyes were turned—the general ante 
One common magnet drew. 

A moment there was solemn pause— * 
Then, like the thunder-burst, 

Rolled forth from lips Omnipotent, 
The words: ‘I'LL SEND THE FIRST!" 


"Twas done. From congregation vast, 

Tumultuous murmurs rose— 

Waves of conflicting sound, as when 
Two meeting seas oppose. 

“Twas finished—but the heavens wept— 
And still their annals tell . 

How God's elect was chosen Christ, 
O’er One who fighting fell. 


Il. 


A stranger star o'er Bethlehem . 
Shot down its silver ray 

Where, cradled in a manger’s fold, 
A sleeping infant lay. 

Whilst, guided by that finger bright, | 
The Orient sages bring 

Rare gifts of. myrrh and frankincense 

To hail the new. born King 


Oh wondrous grace! will Gods go down 
Thus low that men may rise? 
Imprisoned here that Mighty One 
Who reigned in yonder skies ? 
E’en so. Time's trusty horologe 
- Now chimes the hour of Noon— 
A dying world is welcoming 
The Godhead's gracious boon. 


He wandered through the faithless world, 
A Prince in shepherd's guise ; 

He called his scattered flock, but few - 
The Voice would recognize ; ; 

For minds upborne by hollow pride, 
Or dimmed by sordid lust, 


Ne’er look for kings in beggar’s garb— 


For diamonds in the dust. 


He wept o’er doomed Jerusalem, 
Her temples, walls and towers ; 

O’er palaces where recreant priests 
Usurped unhallowed powers 

‘‘T am the Way of L.ife and Light!” 
Alas! ‘twas heeded not— 7 

Ignored Salvation’s message, spurned 
‘The wondrous truths He taught: _ 


O bane of damning unbelief! 
‘Thou source of lasting strife ! 
Thou stumbling-stone, thou barrier ‘thwart 
The gates of endless life! 
O love of self and Mammon’'s lust! 
Twin portals to Despair— 
Where Bigotry, the blinded bat, 
Flaps through the midnight air ! 


_Through these, gloom-wrapt Gethsemane! 


Thy glens of guilty shade ; 

Wept o’er the sinless Son of God; 
By gold-bought kiss betrayed ; 

Beheld him unresisting dragged— 
Forsaken, friendless, lone, 

To halls where dark-browed Hatred sat 
On Judgment'’s lofty throne. 


As sheep before His shearers, dumb, 
Those patient lips were mute ; 

The clamorous charge of taunting tongues 
He deigned not to dispute. 

They smote with cruel palm His face— 
Which felt, but scorned the sting— 


They crowned with thorns His quivering brow, 


Then, mocking, hailed Him King!” 


On Calvary’s hill they crucified 
The God whom worlds adore! 


‘* Father, forgive them!'’—Drained the dregs—- 


Immanuel was no more, : 
No more where thunders rocked the earth, 
Where lightnings, ‘thwart the gloom, 
Saw that unconquered Spirit spurn 
The shackles of the tomb! 


Far flashing on its wings of light— 
A fajchion from its sheath— 

It cleft the realms of Darkness, and 
Dissolved the bands of Death. 

Hell’s dungeons burst! Wide open swung 
The everlasting bars, 

Whereby the ransomed soul shall win 
Those heights beyond the stars. 


We have published several poems in 
this Magazine from Mr. Whitney's pen 
of a similar cast, and have urged him to 
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attempt a regular epic work. Each 
effort that he makes in this line shows 
that he is endowed with the true epic 
passion. 

From the pen of James H. Wallis, 
whose exquisite little poem published in 
our last number—‘‘ Time flies when it 
should linger most’’—attracted much 
attention, we have a subject of a different 
passion—the romantic: 


BROTHER AND SISTER. 


With anchor weighed and sails unfurled, a bark im- 
patient lay 
Out on the ocean's broad expanse, to speed her 
westwardsway ; 
So gallantly as there she stood, she seemed to dare 
7 the sea, 
That oft had o’er her bosom played in awful jubilee. 


Upon the deck a brother stands, with sister's arm 
entwined— 

Two orphans, who a mother dear in death to God 
resigned ; 

So beautiful as they stand, one might have thought 
them sent 

As guardian _— to watch o’er the souls on jour- 
ney bent | 
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No loving, tender hearts they leave behind, their loss 
to mourn ; 

No voice save mother’s had they known since first 
they saw life's morn; 

Their father, ere their tongues formed words to lisp 
his name so dear, 

Had fallen in his country's cause, on battle-field so 
drear. 


‘Their native land no charm to them holds out before 
their gaze: 

Where friends are not, what heart regrets? — the 
germ of life decays; 

The sky forever seemeth black when dearest kin are 

one, 

And oun we see paths where they've strayed, our 

hearts are led to mourn. 


“No wonder, then, in far-off lands their lots they 


choose to cast; 

‘The sun in glory must appear when darkest clouds 
are past; 

Though rough and drear, perhaps, the life may first 
to them appear, 

Yet blessings are with trials bought—they trust to 
God for cheer. 


Then, full of hope, this noble pair on deck rogether 
stand ; 

‘They watch with joy the fading hills of their own 
native land ; 

And as the angels, one by one, their lamps hang in 
the sky, 

They kneel together and in prayer their voices raise 

on high. 


But while their eyes in sleep are closed, and dreams 
their souls do cheer, 

A violeut storm in fury breaks upon the scene so 
drear; 


Black clouds o’erhead, like a thick veii, conceal the 


sta 


rry sky, 
And, save the vivid lightning’s flash, drear darkness 


meets the eye. 


That noble bark, that but that morn looked like a 
lovely queen, 

Now like a cork is tossed about upon the angry 
scene ; 

And as the waves break o'er her decks, and deafen- 
ing thunders roar, 

Sad souls in mad despair give vent to anguish, —— 
and sore. 


No ~~ is there for many words; the bark is sinking 
ast ; 

The timbers crack, the lightning hurls to deck the 
mizzen mast; 

“The boats! the boats! God save us all!” But 
boats are swept away, 

As furiously the awful storm its power does display. 


And round that noble youth’s proud form the sister 
wildly clings, 

Her pleadings and her piteous cries her brother's sad 
heart wrings ; 


And thinking more of her sweet form, unto a drifting 


mast, 
With hasty, almost breathless speed, he lashes her 
quite fast. 


And as the ship beneath the waves sinks to its quiet 


rest, 
The brother and the sister dear float on the sea's 
. white crest ; 
In — they had always been together, side by 
side, 
And now in danger’s awful hour, together they 
abide. 


But ——— hopes and wishes dear are often, often 
ost 

And, like these two, upon = sea of life are wildly 
tossed ; 

Whz2n troubles press pai our way, oh! how we 
sigh for rest! 

How blessed is jourmey 's end unto the heart 
dist 


As night wears on, and raging seas sink into peaceful 
sleep, 
And solitude with silence reigns upon the ocean 


deep, | 

All lifeless lay the maiden’s head upon her brother's 
breast, 

Her swollen eyes and aching heart from danger now 
at rest. 


And as the morning broke and chased that dismal 
night away, 
A solemn, sad, impressive sight the ocean does dis- 
la 


"Mong lifeless forms a worn-ont youth holds in his — 


noble arms 


His sister's corpse, that in its death has robbed him 


of life’s charms, 
And though a passing vessel bears him safely to that 
land 
That often he with fancy’s eye its lovely shores had 


scanned, 

Yet life no charm has for him now, since that blest 
soul has. fled— 

His life, his pride, his hope, his joy—from earth his 
all had sped, 


é 
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Full many years have passed away since thet snd 
Aind many 


‘That even life's most charming scenes cannot afford 


will console ; 
The longest morning seee—the sun wil 


Ana sacidened soul will cast its blessed rays 
ne, 


"And when at length in death's sweet sleep this youth ) 


went to his rest, 


"No sleep seemied so refreshing—no moment seemed 


Aid o'er kis dying form, a mother longing 


With daughter dear, ndaend her son into the 
“heavenly gates! 


Our dear old veteran, who 


has seen his eightieth year, still gives us 
flashes of the poet's soul, reminding us 


that he wielded a ere 


we were born: 


AMBITION AND ANXIETY, 
Their rise and fall, praise-worthiness, or blame, | 
For praise or glory, or eternal shame; : 
Damnation, riches, victory or fame, 
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To lure the aimassiog wealth, 


| And rin all het hopes and Stealth, - 
“scenes have burst upon the fair | ee 


Bat in his heart void fs felt—a spot laid bare with | 


Till, like the sunshine on a frozen Gasp 
They withered ath the ofr pow’. 


Reverses have thelr sell 
Yet, mixed so nicely. 


The sun may shi 
But this to them is hell ; 
rhough running 
Care like a serpent round their brains 
No sought-out care for w can be shown, 


Ah! who would envy such ambitious men, 
With all their vast- rand their care,— 


| Far less the indigent, or slothful, when | 


Reverses change the life they have to bear; | 
change of fortune they are mace to share 
The opposites which form this hateful strive, 


In wit te: 
Retrospection,’’—<a poem from the pen 
of one of our oldest poets—Henry W. 
Naisbitt. ** Hope,”’ from the pen of. 
Dr. A. S. Condon, of will 
close the poetic. page. . 


Oh, dark-browed and leaden pone 
Your it 


i. 
health. 
Who'd rather starve than wear begging face, 
ae And live without e’en pity to console . gee 
es Their destitution, which they think disgrace— 
i ‘Who once were i endent in their place, 
| Ere pale disease, orfortune’s:frowning low'r, 
| Had means to live, which lesser gre AC 
| 
pak hat leads to evil, lest In it we re mired, 
oft it comes so saint-like and inspired, 
Whisp'ring, save with care what God has giv'n. 
Though worn and with vexation tired, 
They'll strive for more, till avatice hath riven 
1 oe ™ Their hopes apart from peace, and happiness, and 
Foes | No comfort's prized by men of private life, | 
No worldly gain can satisfy their toil. 
pet Sweet relaxation is with folly fife, . 
And all the honors this vain world admire, | Whil 
‘Classed with the valor of a hero’s name 
ee T ‘setumel: the & of wild | They'll kill, and burn, and curse, and scold, and 
Be Reckless to have, and hold, and still for more aspire ! : 
t 
, =e Yet ah! alas! the grave alone can hush 
» 
rhis anxious still onward push, 
Bee No matter for what, or when or where, 
— ' Opposing elements may rise to scare 2 
The distant objects it would fain ; 
| = Like Atlas, they this sordid load must bear, 
% Should all prove fruitless, spinning ropes of sand. 
They'll turn the wheel, though falling lifeless from 
their hand | 
_— « Though fortune has their coffers piled, 
| oo The wished -for treasures of their regard, — 
: Yet, like the thankless Un, withered tree. on Gank ana sogden piair 
_ et, like face that neyer smiled, S00 
To fret and labor for so poor reward ; i. th amorous thrill 
; a The phantom ghost which they have made their Will gold sun, the bright-orbed King of Light, 
_ ward Warm the chill vapor of. this starless night ? 
_— ‘in dread despair they reap the niiser's.due, ) Will mene on dewy ha: bless 
: And die, still aiming at the goal they had in view. he'newer life of Earth? . Hepe answers, “ Yes. 
And so, my soul, when weary with Life's load, 
; oe There is ambition, void of lust combin’d— And the bruised feet shall stumble on the road, _. 
. Se 7 An independence gained by honest toil— ' | When flesh and blood” shall fail with vexing 
ae ee Nor place, nor pow’r, nor riches, ean beguile, Where storm and cloud shall ali be swept away. 
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toes what His will was concerning the 
Twelve, and the Lord’ ina 


revelation, given July 8th; 1838, in which 
He says: ‘‘Let them: ve of m 
_ Saints in the city Far West, on the 26t 


Gay of April next, on the building spot 
Of my bouse, saith the Lerd: Let my 
servant John and:also my ‘ser- 
vant John E. aid also my: servant 
Wood and algo. my ‘servant 
Willard Richerds’ be appointed ‘to fill 
the places of those who have fallen. and 
be officially notified of their appoint. 
ment.” 4 
Te will, be that this differs | 
from nearly:all other revelations in this 
et: a fixed day and a stated place 
wete given for the commencement of 
she mission. ‘When the revelation was 
iven, all was: and quietude in Far 
est, Missouri, the city where most of 
‘ee ‘Latter-day Saints dwelt; but before 
the time came for its falfillment, the 
Saints God had ‘been driven: out of 
the: State of Missouri. ‘into’ the State of 
Illinois, ‘under the edict of Governor 
Boggs; and the’ Missourians had sworn | 
if all the other revelations of Joseph 
Smith were fulfilled, that:should not be. : 
‘It \stated the day and the: place where the 
‘Twelve Apostles should take leave of the 
Saints, to their missions across the 
great waters, and the. mobocrats of Mis- 
‘souri had declared that "would see 
that it should not be fulfill 
Tt-seemed:as the Lord; having 
re foreknowled, what would take 
‘place, had givens: ‘the ‘revelation in this 
manner ‘to see whether ‘the Apostles 
‘Obey’ it at the’risk of their lives. 
‘When ' the time drew nedr for the ful- 
‘fillment ‘of this commandment of the | 
“Lord, Young was the President : 
the elve Apostles; Thomas B. 
Marsh, who was the senior Apostle, had 
‘fallen. Brother Brigham called together 
those of the Twelve ‘were then at 
'Qaincy, Mlinois, to see what their minds: 
would be ing’ to Far West, to 
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don, Lyman Wight and Parley P. Pratt 


were in prison in Missouri at the time ; 


but. Father Joseph Smith, the Patriarch, 
was at Quincy, Ulinoig’ He and others 
who were present did not think it wis- 
dom us to.a the journey, as 
our liyes would be in great jeo 
They thought. the Lord 
will for the deed. . But when President 
Young asked the Twelve what our feel- 


ings were upon the subject, we all of us, 


as the voice of one man, said the Lord 
God had spoken, and it was for us to 


obey. It was the Lord’s business to take 


care of His servants, and we would ful. 
fill the commandment, or die trying. 
, To fully understand the risk the 


| Twelve ran in making this journey, my 
readers should remember that Lilburn — 


W. Boggs, governor of the State of Mis- 
souri, had issued a proclamation, in 
which all the Latter-day Saints were re- 
quired to leave that State or be exter- 
minated. Far West had been captured 
by the militia, who were really only an 
organized mob; the citizens had been 


compelled to give up their arms; all the — 
leading: mén who could be got hold of | 
had been taken prisoners; the rest of | 


the Saints—men, women and children— 
had to flee as best they could out of the 
State to save their lives, leaving all their 


houses, lands and other property which 


they could not carry with them to be 
taken by the mob. In fact they shot 
down the cattle and hogs of the Saints 
wherever they could find them, and 


robbed them of nearly everything they 


could lay their hands upon. Latter-day 


Saints were treated with merciless cruelty 


and had to endure the most outrageous 
abuses. It’ was with the greatest diffi- 


-eulty that many of them got out of the 
State, especially the prominent men; for . 


there weré many men: of that State at 


that time, who acted as though they | 


thought it no more harm to shoot a 


‘Mormon than a mad dog. From this 


brief explanation: you will be able to un- 
derstand why some of the brethren 


thought we were not required to go back 


to Far West: to start from there upon our 
mission across the octan to Europe. 
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requirement of the on, ‘the 
of April, 1839, I took into 
on Brigham Young and Orson Pratt: 
~@nd Father Cutler took into his wagon 
| we ‘started for Far W 
On the way we wot fi 
was going his family; to’ 
Tilinois. on had turned over, 
and when Fiber ‘he was trying to. 
pees up a barrel of soft ‘soap with his 


helped hitn ¢ wagon. 
He drove down into 


left his wagon, and accompanied 
our way. 
On the hight of the asth of 
we arrived at Far West, and spent the 
eae might at the home of Motris Phelps, who 
was not there, however, himself; he, 
: _ having been taken prisoner by the ‘mob, 
was stillin prison. 
On the morning of the 26th of April, 
1839; notwith ing the threats of our 
enensies that the revelation which was to 
be fulfilled this day should riot be, and 
notwithstanding that ten thousand of the 
Saints had been driven out of the State 
: by the edict of the governor, and though | 
the Prophet Joseph and his brother, Iy- 
a rum Smith, with other leading men were 
$n the hands of our enemies, in chains 
and in prison, we moved on to the tem-— 
ple grounds in the city of Far West, and — 
“ees held a council, and fulfilled the revela- « 
: tion and commandment given unto us, 
and we performed many other nee: at. 
this council. 
We exconitnunicated from the Church 
aur ; thirt -one persons, who had apostatized 
‘and become its enemies: 

The ‘Mission of the ‘Twelve was 
sung, and we then repaired to the south- 
east corner of the nag ae" ground, and, | 
with the assistance Elder Alpheus 
Catler, the’ master workman of the | 
building committee, laid the’ southeast — 
chief corner stone of the — accord- 
ing to revelation, 
There were present of ‘the Twelve 2 
Apostles: Brigham Yout C. 
- Kimball, Orson Pratt, Jo oe | 
and ‘John Taylor, who 
.  @rdain Wilford Woodruff and. George 
‘A. Smith to the Apostleship. 
Twelve then took their leave of, 


ints, agreeable to revelation: A. 


Peck, ‘Artimesia. Granger, 


valley beiow, | 


| “Why do you do so?” 


| to me, as well as to others, » In com 


the parting hand to the follow. 1 


Butler, Elias Norman Sheater, 


’ 


Wiliam Button 
wing Roundy William: O. Clark, John 


W. Clark, Hesekiah Peck, Darwin 


Mary Ann 
Sarah Granger, _ Theodore 
ram Clark, tod Daniel Shearer. 

Bidding good~by to the small r ce 


Chase, Richard: Hows 


ground to see us fulfill the revelation and 


commandments of God, wé turned our 
backs on Far West and Missouri, and 


returned to Illinois. We had accom: 
| plished the mission. without a dog moving 


his tongue .at us, oF any. man saying, 


We crossed the Mississi | river on the 

steam ferry, entered on the 
of May, and. all had the: ed of reaching 
our families. once: more jin peace: 


} safety. 


There was an incidedt Connected. with 
our journey. that is worthy of record. 
While we. were on out way to — 

the revelation, Joseph, the Prophet, and 

his companions in chains had been liber- _ 
ated, through the blessings of God, from 
their enemies and prison, and they passed — 
us. We not far distant from each 
other, but neither party knew it.. They 


were making their way to their families. : 


in Illinois, while we were traveling to 
Far West into the midts of our enemies. 
So they came home to their families and 
friends before our return. 
May the 3d was a very interesting day a 


with five others ofthe quorum at 
Twelve, I rode four miles out of town to — 
Mr. Cleveland’s,; to visit Brot! 
Smith and his family, 
Once more I had the hap y privilege . 
yt 
since I had 


of taking ye 
Two years had : 
seen his face. preeted.eo with great 
joy , as did Hyrum Smith and Lyman 
wighty all of whom had escaped from 
their imprisonment together. They had 


been confined in prison six. months,and_ 


had been under sentence of death three _ 
times; yet their lives were. in the hands 

| of God, and He had delivered them, 
and they were now mingling with their 
wives, children: and friends, ahd out of 
the reach of the mob. Joseph. was 
frank, ‘open: ahd familiat as usual, and 

our rejoicing was ae 
No man‘can un lerstand the joyful sen- 
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“ations created by auch a: meting, ex: 


{ot the gospel 
a er spending ‘the. day. ier, we 
| returned to our families at night. 
On the day following, May 4th, we 
| met in conference at. Quincy, the Prophet 
Joseph presiding, which caused great joy 


addressed 


aba’ we fen into 
quorums of elders.and seventies. Brother 
Joseph met with the Twelve, bishops and 
ers, at Bishop Pat idge’s house ; and 
ere were a namber ‘with us who were 

wounded at Haun’s Min. Among them 
pany wih about had been, in com- 
with about twenty Others, at the 

, when’ a armed mob fired 

them with rifles and other 
‘weapons, dnd shot down seventeen of the 
brethren, and woumded more. Brother 
Laney: fled from the scene, but they 


poured a shower of lead after him, which | 
his body through and throu h. 


He showed me eleven bullet holes i in 
body. There were twenty-seven in his 
shirt, seven in his pantaloons, and his 


coat was literally cat to pieces. One 
ball entered one _arm-pit and came out 
Bi | and as Jesus healed 

entered is, back | 
at reast. passed through 
= each hip, each leg and each arm. All 
- these: shots were received while he was | 

funning for life, and, strange as it may 
appear, though he had also one of his 
ribs broken, he was able to outrun his | 
enemies, - ‘and. his lifé was saved. We. 
can only acknowledge this deliverance 


wt the other. 


nt Joseph ‘Youn 


among the number. . 


although the ‘balls: around him like 

“hail, he: was not wounded. « How 
| were. The fifst house they went into 

starting on our missions to 

land, we were under the necessi 

| Prophet went into bis house and healed 


: rious are the ways.of the Lord! 


our families. A. place 


Commerce, ‘afterwards ‘named 
settle. 
deft Quincy, in “company: with 


| 


of May, and arrived in 


After an inter- 


viet with Joseph. we crossed the river at 


oung with: our families, 
occupied one room about ‘fourteen feet 


| square. Finally Brother Young obtained _ 
another room and moved into it -by 
self. Then Brother: Orson Pratt and 


family moved into: the same room with 
myself and family. 


While I was living in.this cabin in the 
old. barracks, we a day of 
God's power. with 


Joseph. 
It was.a very sickly time and Joseph had 


) given up his -home in Commerce to the 


sick, and had a tent pitched in his door- 
yard and was living in that himself. 
The large ‘number’ of Saints. who had 
been driven out of Missori, were flock- 
ing into Commerce ; but had no. homes 


to go into, and were living in — 


in tents, and on the und, 


therefore, were sick through the ex-_ 


posure they were subjected to. Bro- 
ther Jo: had waited on the sick, 
until he was worn out and nearly sick 
himself. 

On the morning of the 22nd of July, 


is | 1839,- he. arose reflecting upon the sit- 


uation of the Saints of God in their 
persecutions and afflictions, and he 
called upon the Lord'in prayer, and the 
power of God rested upon him mightily, 

all t he sick around 
Him in His day, so Joseph, the Prophet 
of God, he all around on this occa- 
sion. He healed all in his house and 
door-yard, then, in company with Sidney 
Rigdon and several of the Twelve, he 
went through among the sick lying on 
the: bank’ of the river, and he com- 
manded them in a loud voice, in: the 
name of Jesus: Christ, to come up and 
be made wholc; and they were all-healed. 
When he healed all that were sick on 


| the east side of the river, they crossed 
the Mississippi rivér.in a ferry-boat to — 


the west: side, to Montrose, where we 


was President: ‘Young’s.. He 
was sick on his the. time. 


they all out sogether- 
ey were passing by my door, Brother 
Joseph said: Brother, Woodruff,.. fol- 


low me.” These were the Duly, 


and our families 
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ants, 


spoken by any of the con 


we crossed the ‘public square, and 
entered Brother Fordham’s house.. Bro- 
ther: Fordham had been dying for ah 
hour, and we expected: each minute 
would be his’ last. 
I felt the power of © God that was 
overwhelming His Prophet... 
‘When we entered 
_ Joseph walked up to: Brother Fordham, 
and took him by the right hand ; in his 
left hand he held his hat. 


He saw that Brother: eyes 


were glazed, and that he: was epeechices 
and unconscious. 
“After taking hold of his: hand, he 


looked down into the dyivg man’s ‘face 
Brother Fordham do you 


and said: 


not know me?’’ At first he made no 


reply ; but we could all see the effect of | 


the spirit of God resting upon him. 
He again said: do’ you not 
know me?” 


With a low Brother Ford: 


ham answered, ‘‘ Yes!’ 


The Prophet ‘then said, “Have ou | 
r y | B. Noble, who was very. low and danger- 


not faith to be healed?”’. 


The answer, which was a little plainer | 
than before, was: *‘I am afraid it is too | 
If you had come sooner, I think 


late. 
it might have been.”” 

He had the appearance of a man wak- 
ing from 

J then 

‘is the Christ ?”’ 

do, Brother Joseph,” 


Then the Prophet of Goa spoke 
a loud ‘voice,‘as in the majesty of the | 


Godhead: ‘* Elijah, [command you, in 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth, to 
and be made whole!” 


of God. 
house shook from its foundation.“ 
was manifested in every act. — 


for his clothes and put them on. 


any from the 
time they left Brother Brigham’ s house 


it ‘was ‘the sl of 
healed. 


“Do: you believe 
¥ | mob in the place, led by one Kilburn, 


had become alarmed, 


was the re- | 
| into Brother Noble’s house. 


to arise 1 
: | tered, with all the evil spirits accom- 

The words of the Prophet were. not pat | 
like the words of man, but like the voice | 
‘It seemed to ‘me that the | . 
to the | 

Elijah Fordham leaped from his bed 
like a man raised'from the dead. 
healthy color came to his face, and Jife 


leat healing 
_ was greatest day for the manifestation of 


us into the: stre ty visit others who 
were sick. 

The may Fak: ‘Was there 
not deception in this?’ 


If there is any hee in ‘de mind 
of the, unbeliever, there was certainly 


ii none with Elijah Fordham, the aye 


man, nor with those who were present 
with him, for in a few minutes he would 
have been in the spirit world, had he 
not been rescued. Through the bless- 
ing of -God, he lived up till 1880, in 
whicn year he died in tah, while all 
who were with him on ‘that occasipn, 
with the exception of eee are in the 
spirit world, ; 


Among the were oseph aod. 
Hyrum Smith, Sidney Rigdon, Brigham 
Young, Heber C.. Kimball, George A. 
Smith, Parley P.: Pratt and : Orson ratt. 
Wilford Woodruff i is the.only one living 
who was present at. that time, and he 
will soon mingle with those who have 
gone. 

As soon as we left Brother «Fordham’s 
house, we went into the house of Joseph — 


ously sick. 
When we the house, Brother - 


Joseph took him by the hand,‘and com- 
| manded him, in the name. of ‘Jesus 


Christ, to arise and be made whole. 
He did. arise - and was. immediately 


While this w was going on, the. wicked 
and followed us 


Before they arrived there, ‘Brother 


Joseph had: called upon Brother Ford- 
| ham to offer prayer. 


‘While: he. was praying, the mob en- 


panying them. 
As soon: as. entered, Brother 


When Josep thot. inthe 
house, he arose and had the room cleared 
of both that class of men and their at- 


| tendant devils. Then Brother Fordham 

His feet were done up in Indian meal 

poultices: He kicked them off his feet, | | 

scattered the contents, and, then called 

asked for a bowl of bread and milk, and © 

ate it; then put on his hat and followed | 


immediately revived and finished his 


prayer. . 
This case of ‘Brother: Noble's was. ihe 
upon that day. It 


the power of 
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“upon our mission, have many souls as 
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healin since the: organi “of the 


we Noble, the 
Prophet | Jeseph. went, with those who 
accompanied ‘him from the other side to 


the banks of ‘the river, to return home. 


While waiting for the ferry-boat, a 
man-of the world, knowing of the: mir- 
acles: which had been performed, came 
to him and asked. him if. he would not 
go and heal two twin children of his 
about five months old,’who “were both 
lyin ng sick nigh unto:death. 

were some two miles trom Mon- 


Prophet. ‘said he. ‘could not go ; 
but, after pausing some time, he said 
he would send some one to heal them; 
said: *‘ You go 
with the man and heal his children,”’ 

saint took a red silk handkerchief out 

f his pocket and | gave it to me, and 
told me to wi ir faces with the 
handkerchief administered to 
them, and they should be healed. He 
also said unto me: ‘*As te. you will 
keep that handkerchief, it shall remain 


a league between you ‘and me.” 


-Iwent with the man} and did as the 
Prophet commanded me, and the chil- 
were nealed: 

T have possession of the handkerchief 
unto this d 

‘On the 


to|Montrose, to spend the day with the 
Twelve, and set them apart and bless 


them, before they started ° upon their 


missions, There were twelve of us who 


met ‘there, and we all dined in my 


house. 


Brigham: Young’s house for our meeting. 


Brother Hyrum Smith opened 


prayer; after which the Presidency tid 


their hands upon our: heads and gave 
each of us-a blessing. © 


President Rigdon was in bless- 
ing me, and also blessed Sisters Young, — 


and Woodruff. 


faithful, we should be blessed 


seals of our ministry, and return again 
in peace and safety to our: families and 


‘rods; all of which was fulfilled, 
"Brother Hyrum advised‘me to preach | 


a 
of July,” Joseph | 
; Smith and his counselors, Sydney 


Rig- 
don and Hyriim Smith, Crossed the river | 


if we 


the ifiret rinciples of the gospel ; he 
thought that was about as much as a 
generation could endure. 

‘Then Joseph arose and preached some: 
precious: things of the kingdom of God 
unto us, in the power of the Holy Ghost ; 


journal: 
‘Ever ke in exercise the principle 
of mercy, and be ready to forgive our 


brethren . on: the first intimation of: their 
repentance and desire for forgiveness ; 
for our Heavenly Father will be equally 
as merciful unto us:. We also ought to 
be willing to repent of and confess our 
sins, and keep nothing back. Let the 
Twelve be humble and not be exalted, 
aud beware of pride and not seek to ex- 
cel one another, but:act foreach other’s 
good, and: honorably make mention: of 
each other’s names in prayer before the 
Lord and before your fellow-men. Do 
not backbite or devour a brother. The 
precept and example in. this late of 
the wal and not be obliged to learn 
“everything we know by sad experience. 
I trust the remainder of the Twelve will 
learn, wisdom and not.follow the example 
of those who have fallen: When the 
' Twelve, or any other witnesses of Jesus 
Christ, stand: before the congregations 
of the earth, and they’ preach in the 
power and demonstration of the Holy 
Ghost, and the people are astonished 
and confounded at the doctrine, and say 
: That man has preached a powerful ser- 
mon,’ then let that man or those men 
take care that they do not ascribe the 
glory unto themselves, but be careful 
that they are humble, and ascribe the 


| glory to God-and the Lamb; for it is by 
After we ‘at’ Brother 


the. power of the Holy Priesthood and 
the Holy Ghost that they have the power 


| thus-to speak. 


“* Who art thou, oO man, but dust ! and 

from whom dost thou: receive thy power 
and blessings, but from God? 
Then let the Twelve Apostles and 
Elders of Israel observe this key, and be 
wise: Ye are be taught, 
but to teach. 
@ 


vigilent, 
and let all. 


is words: bé. seasoned with 


grace, and keep in mind it isa day of 


warning, and not of many words. — 
. Act honestly before -and man; 
beware of sophistry, such as bowing and 
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QUARTERLY MAGAZI 


scraping unto men in whom you have no 


confidence. Be honest, open, and frank. 
in all your intercourse with mankind. — 
. *T wish to say to the Twelve and all 


the Saints, to profit by this important 
_ key, that in all your trials, troubles, 
- temptations, afflictions, bonds, i imprison- 


ments and deaths, see to it that you do 
not betray Jesus Christ, that you. do not 


, betray the revelations of God, whether | 


in che Bible, Book of Mormon, or Doc- 
trine and Covenants, or any of the 
words of God. 
Yea, in all your troubles, see that. 
ou do not this thing, lest innocent 
Jood be found upon your skirts, and ye 
go down to hell. 
‘¢We may ever know by this sign that 


-. there is danger of our being led to a fall 


and apostasy when we give way to the 
devil, so as to neglect the first known 
duty ; but whatever you do, do not be- 
tray friend.” 

Sap some of the instruc- 
tions given to Twelve by the Prophet 
Joseph, before they started upon 
missions. 

Inasmuch as the devil had been in a 
measure thwarted by the Twelve going 
to Far West, and. returning without 
harm, it seemed as though the destroyer 
was determined to make some other at- 
tempt upon us to hinder us from per- 
forming our missions; for it seemed that 
as soon as any one of the Apostles began 


_ to prepare for starting, he was smitten 
_ with chills and fever or sickness of some 


kind. | 
Nearly all of the ’ quorum of the 
Twelve or their families began to be 
sick, so it still required the exercise of a 
good deal of faith and perseverance to 
start off on a mission. ~—— 

On the 25th of July, for the first time 
in my life, I was attac ed with chills and 
fever; ahd this I had every other day, 


and, whenever attacked, T was laid pros- 
trate. 


Wy wife, Phoebe, was also soon taken 
dota: with the chills and fever, as were 


- quite a number of the Twelve. 


I passed thirteen days in 
with my family, after I was taken sick, 


_ before I started on my mission. 


The 7th of A: i the last day I 
spent at home in Montrose, and although 
sick with the chills and fever the most of 
the day, I made what preparations I 


sion of four thousand miles, to. preach 
the gospel to the mations of the earth, 
and this, too, without purse or scrip, 


with disease resting upon me, and a 


stroke of fever and ague once every two 


days. 


Early y upon the morning of the 8th of 
August, I arose from my of sickness, 
laid my hands upon the head of m: 
sick wife, Phoebe, and blessed her. 
then departed from the embrace of my 
companion, and left her almost without — 
food or the necessaries of life. 


She parted me with the fortitude 
that realizing the re- 


_ sponsibilities of her: companion. 1 quote 


from my journal: | 

Phoebe, farewell Beof good 

in your prayers. I leave 
or your when I am 
gone shall see thy face again in the 

h. I go to obey of. 
Jesus Christ.” 

Althongh feeble, walked. to the 
| banks of the Mississippi river, . There 
President Young took me in a canoe 
(having no: other conveyance) and 
dled me across the river. 

When we landed, I lay down on a | 
side of sole leather, by post office, 
to rest. 
Brother Joseph, the. Prophet of God, 
came along and looked at me. __ 

“Well, ‘brother Woodrnff,’’ said 
‘*you have started your mission.’’ 
_ Yes,” said I, but I feel and look 
more like a subject the: 
room than a missionary,’’. 

Joseph replied: ‘‘ What did. you : 
that for? Get UP» and 8 ee 


may know | ren. the 
Twelve Apostles acted upon their mis- 
sions to England, in. 1839. 

Elder John Taylor was going witha me, 
and we were the first two of the quorum > 
of the Twelve. ences started on their 
mission. 

Brother. Taylor was ‘about the. 


in the quorom that was not sick. 


- Soon a brother came along with a 


“wagon, and. took us: in. As we were 
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Woodruf I have 
have ah empty purse, 


_ which Twill give-you.”’ He brought it 
to'me, aiid thanke him forit. 

“We went a few rods further, and me: 
Brother Heber C. Kimball, in the same 
condition; also Lewin: a log, towards 
building a. cabin. 

‘He said: As y has: 
‘purse, Thave got « dolla ‘Is 
to it in it.”” 
fe gave me both «dollar and blew 


drove sixteen imilesa LCTOSS a prairie, 
and spent the night with a @iother Mer- 
rill. The day following we. rode ten 
miles, toa Brother Perkins’, and he took 


iven you a 
ull give you 


us in his wagon to Macomb, and from > 


to Brother Don Carlos Smith’s. 
rode four hours during the:day over 


‘| however, 


a very rough road of stones and stumps, 


lying on my back in the bottom of the 
wagon, shaking with and I 
= red much, - 
e held a meeting. in. @ grove near 
Smith’s; and here Elder 
George. Miller, who 
wa’ ordained a bishop. 
“At ye meeting the Saints. gave. us nine 
and George Mi 
horse to help us on our journey. . 


iller gave us a 


_Trode to Rochester with Father Col- 


‘trin, where I had an interview with 
several families of the Fox.Island Saints, 
I had_brough 

in 1838. 


I spent: several 
days mith them and at 


Springfield, where 


er Taylor published’ fifteen hundred 
copies, in pamphlet form, of a brief 


sketch of the rsecutions 4 sufferin 
_ of the Latter-day Saints, it | by th 
ink abitants of Missouri, 

e.sold our horse compan; 
with ‘Father Coltrina, Brother Tay lor an 
left Springfield, continued 


“other day, which made riding in a lur 
ber’ wagon very distressing to me, 
when I shook with the ague. 

On the 24th of August, ‘we rode to 
 ‘Terte Haute, and spent: the night with 
Modisett. 
and féver. 


t up with me from 


‘suffered much with the 


| evident that B 
fever upon hin, nd would not be able 


yer did ‘not ‘intend to make 
an exception to the rex of the 
tles, — On the 28th of August, he 
to the he had been 
fainted away, but 
soon on: ‘the following day 
the enemy made a powe 
attack upon his life. He fainted am 


_ several times,’ and it seemed as thoug 


he would die. Westoppéd several bours 


with him at a house by the wayside. 


We then took him:into the wagon and 
drove to Horace S$, Eldredge’s, and 
spent the remainder of the day and night 


| doctoring him. 


In the morning Brother Taylor was So 


_ far recovered that he thought he would 


be able to ride: So we started on our 
journey on the mornin "A of the 30th, and 
we traveled at to Louisville, 
and spent the night with the family ot 
Brother James Townsend. 

We felt terribly shaken up, being in 
such a weak state. Brother Townsend 
was away from home, but we were kindly 


| entertained by Sister Townsend. 


In the morning Elder Taylor, though 


very weak, felt disposed to continue his 


journey. "We traveled fourteen miles to 
Germantown. He was quite sick at 
night, and the bilious fever seemed to 


settle upon him. I was also very feeble, 


the day followin September 1st, 
being Sunday, Brother 
to remain’ there for the day, and hold a 
meeting. \ 


“myself. 


It was a Gérman settlement. . He 
wished me to speak, and I spoke upon 


the first principles of the l. He 
followed me, and he was 
hausted. 


After we retarned. to tie inn we 


_ were stopping, I was taken with a chill 
| and fever, and had a very bad night. 
| Brother Taylor was also very sick. : 


The day, ad, was 
a painful day It was 
aylor had a settled 


to travel, 
Father Coltrin: was resolved to con- 

tinue his journey, |) in conversing 

with Brother Tay or, he thought it better 


for one sick man to be left than for two, 


as I was so sick with the chills and fever 
that I was not able to render him any 


assistance, to take care of 


aylor concluded 
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Brother Taylor advised me. to. continue 
my journey with Brother Coltrin, and | 


’ make the best of my way to New eu 


After. committing Elder, Taylor i 
the hands of the Lord, though painful 


started. I left him in Germantown, 


_ to me, I gave him the parting hand and 


Wayne County, Indiana, in the hand sof 


a merciful.God and a kind and benevo- 

lent family, who promised to do every- 

thing: in their power to ‘him com- 

 fortable until his recovery. 
This they. did, though. he 


through a severe course of the billious — 


fever, and was sick nigh unto death. 
Through’ the mercy. of however, 


recovered from his sickness, and con- 
tinued his journey. 


We. next met in the 
City of New York. . 

I continued’ my journey. with Father 
Coltrin, and we reached Cleveland. on 
the 18th of September, 


and a night in astorm before we made 


the harbor. We landed at midnight, © 


and_in doing so we ran into a schooner, 
and stove it in. 


ague daily. 
While on my journey,, at Albany, I 


took a stage in the night, and rode to. 


my father’s home. in. Farmington, on the 
21st of September. 


| family and the other members of the 


smal 


pel, and glad to meet with me. 


branch of the Church which. ex- | 
isted there upon this oceasion,.as I found . 


_ them all strong in the. faith of the gos- A. 


We there took 
steamer for Buffalo, but were three days 


I was still suffering with the. ague 


daily. 


On the of 

mother (on my mother’s. Anna 
Thompson,. died . at Avon. 
eighty-four years‘of age... 


It was a singular acdencs that she | 


with her. husband, Lot Thompson, also 
Mercy Thompson and Samuel 


‘Thomp- 


son, all of one family, died when they 


were eighty-four years of age. 
not able to attend my . grandmother's 
funeral. 
On the ‘ath. of 
uncle, Adna H art, died, 
years. I had visited him in his sickness, 
and. the to him, and 


1839, my 
d forty-three 


| 


I was 


‘Under circumstances, | 


Iwas glad to meet with my father’s 


| same hour that my ch 


| habit of coming on.» 
“From Buffalo I traveled to Albany 


a. canal boat, and. had a ‘stroke of the 


| the chills and 


man heen sstociated 
with him from my youth mp... | 
On his death-bed he.sent mea “request 


that I would preach his: funeral sermon. 


I was having the chills and fever 


daily at the time, attended witha very | 


severe cough, so much so, that my father 
thought that I. would never) leave his 


home alive. But brought me 
the request of my runcle, and: the 
day came for his burial, f told my father 


to get his horse. and ready, sales I 
was going to’attend the uneral.. 

He thought was very reckless 
gard: to my own life, as I had suffered 
with the chills and «fever some fifteen | 
days, and to attempt to speak in my 
weak state, and:to begin at the same 
hour that: my. chill was. come 
seemed to him foolhardy. . pee 

My parents were quite ‘yet 
according to my request my father got 
up his team, and I rode: with him and 
my step-mother five miles, through a 
cold, chilly and: I ‘commenced 
speaking to a large congregation, at the 

hill aed been i in the 


I spoke over: th great free- 
dom, and my chill left yee om ‘that 


| hour, and I ‘had mo mote attacks for — 


many days. ~ 

On ‘the’ following, October 
17th, I felt sufficiently rest to health 
ourney. I took leave of — 
my father and left for New 
York, where I arrived’ on ‘the moming | 


the 8th of November.’ 


I spent two months and seven days 
‘after my arrival Ri New York, in travel- 


‘ing ih that city, New 
Jersey an Long sland, & portion of the 
time with ‘Orson Pratt. 


had frequent attacks rt this of 


4 


On of’ December T atte ed 

our conference in New York City, with . 

Parley P. Pratt, and om this dz Bilder = 
st, and it 


John Taylor arrived i in ad 
was a happy meeting, 
He had passed through a 
of sickness after we patted, but 
the mercy..of God had been preserved, — 
and was able to continue ‘his journey. _ 
He also informed us that others of the — 


preached al- 
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ness; and: that it: was with dil | and't at | William Clay ton preside over 
travel.” the’ branch in hese. | 
ew York, | After various principles of the Church 
Rider heodore ’  myse ‘sailed | _ present, the: adjourned. 
out of New York for Liv Elder Willard Richards had 
board the packet ship es ‘called to bé one of the quorum of the 


of December, 1839. 
. We took stee 


ister got 
olies. who were company, and the 
arguments, of the, mipister:ran. rather | 


‘more into abuse. than sound argument. 


Bilder: ‘Taylor told ‘the Methodist min- 
be did not think it: was becom-. 
ing in a daughter to:find ‘so much fault 
with the mother as they did, for as the 
Methodists came. out of the Catholics, 
Elder Taylor thought: mother had as 
much. right. to.epjoy -her 
ted .as the daughter. 


ende the argument, 
company consisted of 1 sais, 
d of Americans,. English, 8c otch, | 
Irish, and Dutch. 


_. We: atrived in Liverpool. dock on. the | 
arth day of January, 1840, having made | 
the voyage. from, New. York: in, | 


days. 
‘13th, 18405 after visiting | 
George. on, the father of Presi- | 
George Cannon, and his family, 
we cats in the evening, : @rriv 
in the midst, of . the Preston, branch of. 
pants, built up in 1837,. ‘by Elders. 
Heber C. Ki inl » ‘Orson, Hyde. 
Willard Richa 
very had’ a pleasant interview. 
with Elder. Willard Richards, who had 
: ined in Preston to take care of the 
Church, while the rest. had” returned. 
home to America. 


‘We spent th Preston in’ 
visiting ‘the ‘Saints, an the 17th we 


held a courcil at ‘Elder “ichards “home 
upon the est ‘course 
for us to “pursue, ‘it was 


| ing go to ter ood-- 

to ‘Potteries, Theodore 
Turley to Birmingham, Elder Richards’ 


and, | 


ighit 


| Twelve Apostles, ‘Dut had Rot yet Te- 

“0 the parted with 
nt 
and ‘Fie 


Elders Taylor ng, who went 
to Liverpool, and ‘with Elder Richards, 
who tarried in Preston. Elder Turley 
and I went to Manchester. 

It was the first time I ever visited that 
city. I here first met with Elder Wm. 
Clayton. As soon as I had an introduc- 
tion to him, ‘he informed me that one of 
the sisters in that place was possessed of 
the devil, and he asked me to go and 
- cast it out- of her; thinking that one of. 
the Twelve Apostles do anything 
in this line he might wish to. 

However, went with: him to the 
house where the woman lay, in the hands 
of three ‘men, ina terri le rage, and : 
trying’ to tear her clothing from: 

I also found quite a number of Saints 
present, and some unbelievers, who had 
come ‘to ‘see the. ‘evil ‘cast Out and a 
miracle wrought. 

If £ had’ acted” ‘upon: my own 
ment I should not have attempted to ad- 
| minister to her with the‘company pres- 
ent, but as I was a stranger there, and 
Brother Clayton presided ‘over the 
, branch, him in administering to 
the woman. ‘But the unbelief of ee 
wicked presefit ‘was so great, we 
not cast the devil out of her, and -she' 
raged worse than ever, 3 

I then ordered the-room to be 
and when the company left the house, 
except the few attending to her, we 1ai 
hands upon her, and I commanded the 
‘devil to come out of her, in thé name of 
Jesus Christ: The devil left her, and 
she was entirely cured and fell asleep. 

The next day being the Sabbath, she 


came before'a large congregation of peo- 


le, and bore cre A what the 
hed tie! had a large 
through the: day and evening.’ 
hes whom I preached the gospel. 
On Monday morning, the devil, not 
satisfied with being cast out ofthe 
woman, entered into her little child, 
which was but a few months old. 
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TULLID GE'S  QUAR TERLY MA GAZINE. 


I was called upon the child. 
I found it in great distress, writhing in 


its mother’s arms. We laid hands upon 
it and. cast the devil.out of it, and the 
evil spirits had no power over the house- 
hold afterwards. 

_. This was. done by the power of God, 
and . not of man. We laid hands 


twenty in Manchester who were sick, 


and they were mostly. healed, 

On the 21st, I arrived in ‘Barslem b 
coach, and met, for the first time, wit 
Elder Alfred Cordon. This being my 
labor, I stopped commenced 
wor 


_ Elder Turley stopped in the pottery 


district some eight days, then went to 
Birmingham, his field of labor. __ 

I received a letter on the roth of Feb- 

» from Elder John Taylor, who was 


at Liverpool, saying they had commenced © 


there and baptized ten persons. 

I labored in the Staffordshire Potteries, 
in Burslem, Hanley, Stoke, Lane End, 
and several other villages, from the 22d, 
of January until the 2d of March, 
preaching every night in the week and 
two or three times on the Sabbath. 


I beptised,. confirmed and blessed | 


many, and we had a good field open for 
labor. Many were believing, and it ap- 
peared as though we had a oor open to 
bring many into the Church in that part 
of the vineyard. 


March = 1st, 1840, was my birthday, 


when I was thirty-three years of age. It 
being Sunday, I preached twice through 
the day to a large assembly in the City 
Hall, in the town of Hanley, and ad- 
ministered the sacrament unto the 
Saints. 

In the evening I agai’ met with a large 
assembly of the Saints and strangers, and 
while singing the first. hymn the Spirit of 
the Lord rested upon me, and the voice 
of God said to me, ‘‘This is the last 
meeting that you will hold with this peo- 
ple for many days.”’ 

I was astonished at this, as I had 

out in that 

en I arose to speak tot eS, 
I told them that it was the last at 
I should hold with them for many days. 


They were as much astonished as I was, 


At the close of the meeting four 
persons came forward for baptism, and 
we went down into the water. “— bap- 
tized them. | 


| work for me to 


Stourbridge, 


unto him and bis. 


Joseph Smit 


In the mornit 
the Lord, and | 


Him what His will 
was concerming me. . 


The answer I got ‘sein; that I should 
go to the south, for the Lord had a great | 
rform there, as many — 

pen were waiting for, the word, of the 


On the 3d of March, “440, in ful fill- 
ment of the word of ‘the Lord to me, I 
took coach and to the 
twenty-six miles, and Spent the. night 
there. 
On the morning. a the 4th t = 
took coach, and through Dudle 
and Worces 
and then walked 'a number of miles to 


"Mr. John Benbow’s, Hill Farm, Castle 


Frome, Ledbury, Herefordshire. This | 
was. a farming country in the south of 
England, a n where no Elder of cd 


Latter-day Saints had: visited. . 


I found Mr. Benbow to be a 
farmer, cultivating three hundred acres : 


of land, occupying a good mansion, and 
| having plenty of means. _ wife, Jane, 
had no children. 


I presented myself as a imission- 
ary from America; an Elder of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 


Saints, who had been sent to him by the 


commandment of God as a messenger of 
salvation, to preach the nd of life 

and the in- 
habitants of the land. = 


Mr. Benbow and his wife recelved me 


with glad hearts and thanksgiving. It 


was in the evening when I arrived, hav- 
ing traveled forty-eight miles by coach 
and on foot during the day, but after 


receiving refreshments we sat down to- 
gether, and conversed until two o’clock 


in the morning. 


Mr. Benbow and his wife rejoiced 
gy at the glad tidings which I 
brought unto them of the fulness of the 
everlasting gospel, which God had -re- 
vealed throu nie the mouth of His Prophet, 

in these last days. 

I rejoiced greatly at the news that Mr. 
Benbow gave me, that there was a 


company of men and women—over six 


hundred in number—who had broken off 
from the Wesleyan Methodists, ane taken _ 
the name of United Brethren. y 
had forty-five preachers among them, 


‘and had and many 
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were licensed accord! ng law ofthe 
for preaching in. 


This: body of United were. 
searching for light and truth, but had 


i as far as they could, and were con- 


y calling u the Lord to open 

t and knowledge t might 
reat the true way to be saved. 

When I hear 
clearly see why the Lord had command- 
ed me, while in. the town of Hanley, to 
leave that place’ of labor ‘and go to the 


south, for in Herefordshire there was a 


t harvest-field for gathering many 
ints into the kingdom of God. 


retired to my with joy after 


offering my prayers aly until the va to 
_God, slept sweetly t 
of the sun. 
arose on the morning of the sth, 
took breakfast, and told Mr. Benbow I 
would like to commence my Master’s 
: | by preaching the gospel to the 
é had a large hall in his mansion 
which was licensed for preaching, and he 
sent word through the neighborhood 
that an American missionary would 
preach at his house that evening. 
_ As the time drew nigh many of the 
neighbors came in, and I preached my 
si éspel sermon in the house. I also 
ed on the following evening at the 
cand place, and baptized six persons, 
including Mr. John Benbow and his wife, 
and four preachers of the United Brethren. 
I spent most of the following day in 
clearing out a pool of water, and 
preparing it for baptizing in, as I saw 
‘many to tized there. I afterwards 
baptized ‘six undred in that pool of 
water. 
On Sunday, the 8th, I preached at 


Frome’s Hill in the morning, at Stand- 


ley Hill in the afternoon, and at John | 
‘not dare to send an else. 


es s, Hill Farm, in the evening. 
neighborhood of Brother Benbow’s, pre- 
sided. over by the rector of the parish, 


was attended during the day by only fif-_ 


_ teen persons, while I had a congre- 
gation, estimated to number a thousand, 


reseting the day and | 
evening to speak 


evening. 

When I arose in the 
at Brother Benbow’s house, a man en- 

acrn the door and informed me that he 


rising 


was had ‘been sent by 


these things I could | 


hearts an 


| pel to the 


the rector of the ‘parish with a@ warrant — 
to arrest me. | 

I asked him ‘‘ For what crime?” 

Paro “For preaching to the peo- 
J I told him that I, as well as the rec- 
tor, had a license for preaching the gos- 
ple, and that if he would 
take a chair I would wait upon him after 
meeting. 
He took ‘sat beside me. 
I preached the first principles of the 
for an hour and a 
quarter wer of God rested upon 
me, the Spirit Filled the house, and the 
people were convinced. 

At the close of the meeting I opened 


a door for baptism,” and seven offered 


themselves. Among the number were 
four preachers and the constable. 

The latter arose and said, ‘‘ Mr. Wood- 
ruff, I would like to be baptized. - 

I told him [ would like to baptize 


hie. I went down to the pool and bap- 
tized the seven. We then met together 
and I confirmed thirteen, and broke 


bread unto the Saints and we all rejoiced 
together. | 

e constable went to the rector and 
told him if he wanted Mr. Woodruff 
taken up for preaching” the gospel, he 


/ must go himself and serve the writ, for 
he had heard him preach the only true 
gospel sermon he had ever listened to in 
his life. 


The rector did. not know what to make. 
of it, so he sent two clerks of the Church 
of England as spies, to attend our meet- 
ing, and find out what we did preach. | 

But they were both pricked in their 
received the word of the 
Lord gladly, and were baptized and -con- 
firmed members of the Church of Jesus 


Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


church that stood inthe | 


| Canterbury, to 


The rector became alarmed and did 


The ministers rectors of the South 
of England called a convention and 
sent a age to the Archbishop of 
parliament to 
pass a law probib the Mormons 
from preaching i in the ritish dominion. 

In this petition the rector stated that 
one ‘*Mormon”’ missionary had baptized 
fifteen hundred ns, mostly members 
of the English church, during the last 


+ seven. months. 
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ing well. that the laws of England gave 


- free toleration to all religions under the - 


British flag, sent word to the petitioners 


that if they had the worth of souls at 


heart as much as they had the ground 


where hares, foxes and hounds ran, they 


would not lose so many of their flock. — 
reach , and baptize 


On the arst t day of March I baptized 
Elder Thomas Kingston. He was super- 
intendent of both reachers and members 
of the United Bret 

The first thirty days after my arrival 
in Herefordshire, I had baptized forty- 
five preachers and one hundred and 
sixty members of the United Brethren. 
who put into my hands one chapel and 
forty-five houses, which ‘were licensed 
according to law to preach i _ ise 

This opened’ a wide field for labor, 


and enabled me to bring into the 


of God, 
uring eight 


Church, through ‘the blessin 
over eighteen hundred souls « 


_ months, including all of the six hundred 


United ‘Brethren except one person; also 
including some two. hundred preachers 
of various denominations, 

This field of labor embraced Hereford- 


Gloucestershire. and Worcester- 
shire, and formed the conference of Gar- 


way, Gadfield Elm and Frome’s Hill. 
I was visited by President Young and 


_ Dr. Richards. 


Brother Benbow Turatehed us with 
£300 to print the first Book of Mor- 
mon that was published in England: and 


on the goth of May, 1840, Brigham 
Young, Willard Richards and I held a 


council on the top of Malvern Hill, and 
there decided that Brigham Young go 
direct to Manchester and oe 3,000 
copies of the Hymn Boo 


The power of God’ rested apon. us and 
upon the mission. 


The sick were healed, devils were cast 
. out, and the lame were made to walk, — 
One case I will mention: ‘Mary Pitt, 


who died in Nauvoo, sister to Wm. Pitt, 
who died in Salt Lake City, had not 
walked upon her feet for eleven years. 


We carried her into the water and bap- 


tized her. 
~ On the evening of the 18th of May, 


* 


and 3,000 
copies of the Book of Mormon, -this 
being the first pablication of these books. 
in England. 


"ever acknowledg 


at 4 p. m. We changed 

‘to the center of the ‘by. omnibus, 
walked across ‘London into the 
Borough, 


King Street, 


Elders Brigham Young, Wil- 
lard Richards and: Lis laid: upon: 
head and confirmed her 
Brigham. Young, Dein “mouth, re: 
buked her. lameness, 
the Lord... The lameness:.then ‘left her, 
and she 1 never: afterwards: used a staff or 
crutch. 
She walked ithe: town of Dy- 
next ‘created a. stir 
among the. people; but-the wicked 


not feel to give God the 


glory. | 
The whole history of this Hereford: ee) 
shire mission shows the importance. of 


listening. to the ‘still small voice ot the — 
Ss irit of God and the revelations of the oe 


oly Ghost. | 

The Lord had 4 people there. prepared | 
for the gospel... They were preparing for _ 
light and truth, and the Lord sent me to 
them, and I. declared the gospel of life . 


‘and salvation unto them, and. some 


eighteen hundeed souls received it, and 


many of them have been gathered to 


Zion in these mountains... Many of them 
have also’ been called to officiate in the 


bishopric, and have done much good in 


Zion. But in all these. things we should 


give Him. the’ honor, praise and. glory, 


forever and-ever. Amen. 


On the 17th of: Angust 1840, I took 


the parting hand ofthe Saints.in Here- 
fordshire and -started on a mission to 


London, | in company. with Apostles 
Heber C. Kimball and George. A. 

Smith. We rode from Leigh to Chel-. 
tenham, where. we tarried: for the night’ 


| and in. the morning took coach and rode 
forty miles: through 4 most delightful 
country, which everywhere wore. the 


golden hue of a passed 
through Oxfordshi ht ht of Stowe, 
the family. residence. of 


took train for London:where we arrived — 
conveyance 


and called upon Mrs. Allgood 
the sister of Elder Taurley’s. 


wife. She treated. ns. with kindness, 
gave us refreshments and then directed 


us to a public King’s Arms, 


for the nights 


the hand of God, and __ 


Duke of — 
| Buckingham, and at Farmington Station, — 
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lis: to. sound to it the: first 


tion of the Latter:day*Work: for Heber 


C. Kimball, George A. Smith, and my- 

_ self were the three first: ‘elders i in London 

_ to preach the Gospel ‘and establish the 
Church of Latter-day Saints. 


London twice; and returned and 
spent the night at the King’s Arms. 
othe "following ‘day we called 
upon’ the Jj. Smith, Lin- 
coln'’s Inn ields, ‘also visited John 
Pye, 16 Curiosity” Street; Chancery 
Lane. He was astrong believer in the 
_ prophecies of Joanna Southcott and was 
one of the society, «We then: returned 
ahd had view « Paul’s Cathedral, 
the largest in the world except St. Peter’s 
at Rome. We crossed London Bridge, 
took tea at 19° King: Street, and then 
went to Union Chapel, Waterloo Road, 
and heard a comical: sermon delivered 
_ by an Aitkenite: preacher: I spent the 
bt at 58 King Street at Mrs. Loftus. 
next day; the 21st, was 
the most interesting: sight-seeing day in 
my life, as far as abacus § the splendid 
works of man. [ in company 
of Elders Heber C. Kimball‘and George 
A. Smith for a walk over the City of 
London. We crossed London Bridge, 


passed through King William Street, 
and several other streets, and visited 


Covent Garden; then through ‘St. Mar- | 


tin Street and Court; Leicester Square, 
Sidney Alley, Coventry Street, Pica- 
dilly, Glass House Street and throvgh 
most of* Regent Street,—one of the 
most splendid streets in the world. We 
passed through Place, and. All. 
Souls: Church, which shas-a spire naked 


from its base to the top, then through | 


Oxford Street, and returned by way of 
St. ending our sight-seeing of the: 
day by visiting the noted monument 
in commemoration of the great 

fire in in 1666,and built under 
the direction of that famous architect, 
Sir: Christopher ‘Wren, We entered a 
door at its base, paid six ‘on enter- 
ing, and ascended three hundred and 
black marble: steps, which 


air and about one red feet oo 
than the highest houses. Wes | 


_ the outside: of the ‘pillar, which is 


Pers to our view an indescrib- 


| able scenery on every hand of the great- 
"est city in the world, which can boast of 


history of nearly two thousand years. 
At our feet, as it' were, lay a historical 
panorama, ‘stretching out to our view 
around. 
‘We took a walk into the city, passed 


We situated 50 as’ civerlodk 


‘ nearly every part ofthe city. East of 
| us lay the ancient Tower of- London; 
_ east of us also: lay the Mint; north the. 


"Mansion House of the Lord Mayor of 


- London; north-west, St. Paul’s Church; 


west, Westininster Abbey and the House 
of Parliament; south lies the River 


_ Thames with five of the large bridges 


‘month. 


midst of one airverenl mass of 


traveled much over Europe 


to Mr. 


across in full. view and one not seen from 
‘the Monument, making six. These six 
bridges are fine- 


hts in themselves. 
They are the architectural monuments 
of ha ‘Thames, and our view of them 


from our high pimmacle with their crowds 
of moving and everchanging human 
masses, and cabs, omnibuses, carriages, 
drays, etc., which dash diong 
to us a 


presented 
picturesque sight. In addition 
to-all this, within our view, was London 


Borough, on the south of the river, and 
around us hundreds of churches, 


chapels, and spires, standing in the 
ildings, 
covering about six square miles of 
ground. While viewing this prospect on 
a clear day, we conversed with a Prussian 
traveler, a citizen of Berlin, who had 
and Asia and 
other parts of the world, and he ‘declared 


that we could not find another spot on 
the face of the earth that would present 
to our view so grand a Scenery as the 
before’ us. | 


August ‘we'went’ to Zion’s chapel 
and heard the celebrated Rev. Robert 
Aitken preach two sermons. He de- 


_livered a “powerful warning to the 


Gentiles, and presented some of the 
most sublime‘truths I ever heard from a 
sectarian’ priest; but he was building 
Jodgin 
n the 24th we our gs 
Robert Merryfields, No. 15 
Gloucester Row, Grange Road, where 


we obtained a room for all three of us. 
brought us up two hundred feet into the |. 


On the 35th of August we attended a 


“meeting of. the- Temperance Society, at 


their hall, which we engaged, but could 
not have ‘until the 4th ‘of the next 
Brother Smith made a short 
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speech. the . following 

started out to. try. to 
opened for preaching. her Kimball 
went to one part of the city. and Brother 
Smith and myself to another. Wecalled 
upon two Baptist ministers and asked 


one for his chapel. Inthe evening we 


a Methodist meeting. in Long 
dane... 
Next day we again went to the Tem- 
perance Hall, in St. George’s Road near 
the Elephant and Castle, and by the re- 
request of the committee I addressed the 
meeting upon the subject of tem a 
followed by George A. Smith, 
out an appointment to preach the con 
that place September 7th. 

after, we all started out to go 
iid oe city of London to see if we 
could find a man with the Spirit of God, 
and after wandering through the city, 
not knowing whither we went, we came 
upon a man and. sto him and spoke 
to him. Brother Kimball asked him 
if he was a preacher? . He said 
he was. He seemed to have a good 


spirit, and informed us that he had been 


to America, and had come to London 
for the purpose of going to South Aus- 
tralia, but had just buri 
another lay atthe pointof death. Broth- 
er. Kimball told him his child should 
live. .He gave us some information 
where we could preach. On the same 
day we called upon him and found his 
child better, but he was not at home. 
We then went and heard a Calvinist 
preach, and he gave us an: invitation to 
calland see him. 

Next day we again went over the city 
to see if we could find any of the chil- 


dren of God. We found one man and | 


his household who received our testi- 
mony, and he opened his doors for us to 
preach. We appointed @ meeting at his 
house for Sunday evening. His name 
was Corner, he lived at 52 Iron- 
monger Row, St. Luke's Parish, near 
the church. 
We had spent twelve days i in going to 
and fro through London, trying to mes 
a people willing to receive our 
mony, but finding the. doors shut agua 
us, we determined in the name of God 
to go into the streets and lift up ‘our 
voices, 
Accordingly, Elders Kimball, Smith, 
and started out on. Sunday m morn- 


ing, 
stopped in 
Street; where we found -an. Aitkenite 


America present who 


two other American 


he would not let him. 
_then raised his voice and informed the 


a large congregation to 
Opened the meeting 
prayer and spoke. 


and seemed to. be 
what they heard. 


sth, walked 
Tabernacle Square, Olid 


reaching to the people, who was. fol- 
bya Just as: the 


latter was about to begin, Elder Kimball 


reacher 
like to 
speak when he got through. The preacher 


informed him that there was a 


_ then informed the people that there was 
American minister. 


that he should ‘speak first. Elder — 
pap a A. Smith then got into the chair, 

<r about twenty minutes, and 
then the Presbyterian spoke. George A. 
had informed the-peopie that there were 
ers present 
who would like to them, and, 
when the closed, Elder 


Kimball asked him if there would: be any 


objection to our preaching there at three 


o'clock. He answered; No, not at all. 


What denomination do. you belong to?’’ 
‘To the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints,’’ wasthe reply. | 

‘¢ Oh, I have heard of them, he said: 
They are a bad people ; they havedone . 
much hurt; they: divide: churches; we 


don’t want to hear you.”” 
one child and | 


He then mounted the chair again ‘and 
said to the people, ‘*I have just heard 


that the last man who spoke belongs to 
Latter-day Saints,"" and he began to 
‘Tail against us. | 


Elder Kimball asked him to let him 
step into the chair. to give out an ap- - 
pointment for a 3 o'clock meeting,, but 
‘Brother ‘Kimball 


people that some American preachers 
would preach there at 3 o'clock. | 
At the appointed time we were at the 
place. The conduct of the oomph 
the excitement upon the subject brought 
by singing and 
ty minutes, 
from Gal. I, 8-9 v., and was followed by — 


Elder Kimball for about the same len 


oftime. The people gave good attention 
interested in 


After Mr. Corner invited us 
home; but soon after we arrived, at his. 
house, Elder Kimball felt impressed to 
return to the place of preaching. When 
he got there he found: a large. company 


talking about the things : ‘which they had = 


present, and pro- 
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peard:and they: wished 
them again, 


: 


e did so and addressed | 


them at Tength, after- 


ward several invited him home to their | 


houses. 
d While he was away a man who had 
been a> her came to Mr. Corner’s; 


I gave him a brief account’ of the great 


work of God in the last days and they 
received. the things which I spake unto 
them. Mr. Corner offered himself for 
baptism. This was the first man in the 
city: of n offered himself for 
the ordinance of the Gospel. We ap- 
pointed the next. evening to administer 
ordinance of ‘unto him. 
home. 
night, felt thankful unto 
or the privilege of preaching t 


| of this great city an 


have gained one soul as a seal to our 


fA ped th 
| the 31st 0 ugust we rea the 
first fruits of our labors and laid the first 
living stone of the Church of Jesus Christ 


England's metropolis. 
We walked into the city and. called 
upon Mr. Corner, who went forward 


with us to the public baths and received 
the initiatory ordinance of the Gospel. 
_ He was by Brother Kimball. 
“house of Brother 
Corner, E Kimball ‘Smith and my- 
self laid our hands upon his head and 
confirmed him a member or the Church. 
_ We returned to our homes that night, 
thankful unto God for his goodness in 
blessing our labors even thus‘much. 
- «On the 2d of September I was quite 
ill, Ihad been unwell for several days, 
but now I was obliged to keep to my 
room; but Elders Kimball and Smith 
went into the city to visit the people and 
found some who hearkened to them favor- 
_ ably. We had by this time found that 
London was the hardest place for a mis- 
sion that we had ever undertaken, but 


we did not feel discouraged: in the least, 


, and were determined in the name of the 
Lord to set up the standard of the King- 
dom ‘in that city: 
The following day I was still ‘confined 
to my room most of the ‘time, but on 
the next, Elders Kimball and Smith went 
to Debtford, and I took.a walk into the 


city, called. upon Brother Corner and 


Tatso called 


“we returned. 
and unwell during. 


chapel. 


Court, to; preach to the peo 


way and found four 
| ceived our testimony and offered them- 
selves for baptism. . 


_ preached to the few present 


Mr. Panther, 17 Warf, City Rosd, 
n, who was a director of a Methodist 
T asked him for the chapel to 
‘in: He’ said he had a school 
ouse which would hold two hundred, 


and ode that I might have that on Sunday. | 


So I gave out att appointment at Bowl 
Court; 347 Shordeitch. I conversed 
with several others who received my tes- 
timony, and one woman said she would 
be baptized. 


~ Sunday, September the 6th, I preached 


at Bowl ‘Court, 37 
Shoreditch, and was followed by Elders 
Kimball and Smith. We also held a 
meeting in Tabernacle Square, at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon, at which Elders 
Kimball and Smith preached and I bore 
my testimony to their words. One man 
arose and o us, and was angry be- | 
cause of the truth of God. He continued 


in the mornin 


- opposing, until the _police stopped the 


conversation. 


We met again in. the evening at ea 

t 
when we got there we found a plan con- 
trived by several of the preachers for 
one of them to preach, lest some should 
believe our testimony. We went our 
ns who re- 


_ Next day I wrote to Elder Soames of 
my Herefordshire field of labor, and 
walked to Brother ‘Corner’s and visited 
several other friends. ‘Two offered them- _ 

selves for baptism. I visited St. Paul’s . 
and then returned home. Elders Kim- 


ball and Smith had just returned from a 


visit to the Rev. Robert. Aitken. He 


received them kindly, acknowledged 


their doctrine true, but was afraid of 
deception. | His mind was ina disturbed 
state. . 


the Temperance Hall; but we had al- 
_ most the bare walls to preach to, there 


being. only about. thirt 
4 or about an 
hour, and Elder Kimball followed me. . 
After paying seven shillings and six 
pence or the use of the hall we returned 
On the th I'paid my bills 
and called upon the friends, in company 
of Brothers Kimball and Smith, and on 
the day following T parted from the 
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servant in the 


in London tore 
turn. to Herefordshire. 4 

We had: spent twenty-three days. 
that great; Babylon ef modern times and 
had. found. At) to the 


j 


a priest; 


and six their names 
to. be baptized. on. the following Sunday ; 
and at this time there was some little 
P t of the Rev, Robert Aitken re- 
ceiving the work. 
London feeling. that our mission and 
‘labors had not. been altogether in vain. 

I was rejoiced on. my return to the 
churches to find that the work was uni- 
versally, and rapidly progressing in Here- 
-fordshire. some cases it was even 
Pace Bo i¢ nobility, and a lady of 
title had become convinced of the work 
of God through our ministry. 

‘Lady Roberts was of the 
England and a ay of th, and had 
withdrawn from the Church of England 
and had traveled niuch in search of truth 
looking. for the ‘fulfillment | ‘of the Pro- 
phets. 

‘She became with the ful- 
ness of the Gospel through a femaie 
of Squire Dowds- 
well. She n to Investigate the sub- 
ject; the Spin of God rested upon her. 
and convinced her of the trath of the 
work. She obtained the four numbers 
published of: the Star, and, 
. fearing that she should not be able to 
obtain .them ‘for herself, copied the 
_whole of them with ‘her pen. She also 
read the Book of Mormon and copied a 
part of that, and became perfectly con- 


nobility of 


vinced of the truth of the work of | — 


_ which she read, ‘and said she would go a 
thousand’ miles. but ‘what she would see 
some of the. Twelve and be baptized 
under their hands.: ‘Hearing that I was 
in. London she was ‘about to take a 
there to see me, and the 
ethren, and be: d: had 
‘two brothers, ministers of the Church of 
‘En land. 
n the arst of 
held. the Frome’s ce, at 
which were represented 24. ‘churches, 


members: 
and..4.deac he . Bran. 
and. Frome’s 


I, therefore, left 


their hands: and. 


1,007, 784 priests, 
15 teachers and one: deacon. | 
forty. branch-chntches, and over a thon- 
sand organized members, under the di- 
rection. of one hundred. and thirteen — 
ordained officers, snag been: raised up 
within six months aid. a-half. Surely 
the. work. of God had been 
unparalleled perhaps. in: the of | 
any new reli movement. 
‘IT meditated upon these things, and in | 
my journal. of date: 
1840, I wrote thus: 


“This has been a day wah 
After standing upon my feet from morn- — 
ing till evening I am called to shake 
hands with hundreds of Saints with glad 
hearts and cheeiful countenances, It is 
with no ordinary feelings that I meditate 
upon the cheering fact that a thousand 
souls have been aptized into the sea 
and everlasting covenant in about half a 
year in one field which God has talies 
me to open. I pray him. to accept the 
gratitude of my. heart. for his mércies 
and blessings unto me in this thing, and 
enable me to stand with. ‘Saints 
and all the 
kingdom.” 


This day had: ‘ony: ‘feet 
eight hours in conference, conversed _ 
much of the: time in suggesting, 
ing, motioning, etc.; ordained. 
thirty, confirmed some, healed. mente 
who were sick,shook hands. with about 
four hundred Saints, walked two miles, 


and ended with:about four ‘hours 


ney corner preaching.” then laid down 
to rest and dreamt of catching fish. .. 
The church: ministers. at this time were 


very much stirred ‘up inthis region be- 
| cause of the success of the work of God : 


in the midst: of the. yy 
exertion was made by: fliem to stay its 


progress. They were. finding that" the 
giving: them: ‘into: the 
Shepherds of the Church ‘of the Saints. . 
They. were alarmed'-and were holding 
September, 1840; we |. 
Fill. Conferen 


Lord was delivenng 


conventions and meetings to contrive — 
lans and méans to: overthrow the 
ter-day work of ‘God, which theyun- 


derstood. and «believed yet 
feared its power. And well indeed they: 


might, for in: some instances they did 


| not have more than tenor fifteen at their | 
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them on-every hand they" ‘had seen ‘forty: 
| of two’ organized conferences 
of the Church. of Latter-day Saints 
spring up in about six months, with over 
a thousand ‘members and ‘between one 
and two hundred officers. ofdaimed to 
scatter the seed of- the. Gospel every- 
where in this prolific field. 

On the 25th, I again took leave of the 
Saints i in my He fordshire field of labor 


to attend the at Staffordshire, 
| whic was held at Hanley. 


‘The day after the conference I bap- 
tized: one arid preached at Tunstell, and 
on the next evening at Burslem to a 


crowded audience, and the power of 


God rested upon me, ig solemnity 


pervaded the a The Spirit 
peo 


of God was movin yple and they 
felt that the Lord. oa soing a work in 


HISTORY OF SPANISH “FORK. 


‘The Stacie city of Southern Utah is 
_ Provo, whose history will be fully treated 
in subsequent numbers of this MaGaZzINE ; 
hat in some respects Spanish Fork City 
is the most historical of our southern 
cities; for Spanish Fork is named in 
Mexican history, several centuries ago; 


and thus the city which bears its name 


by. association partakes of the antique, 

though itself is of modern origin. _ 
The river and canyon of Spanish Fork 

derived’ its name from ‘the fact that the 


old Spanish trail between California and 


Santa® Fe passed through that canyon. 
In the old times traders and mountaineers. 
traveled-through this coantry with pack 
animals to carry on commerce between 
_ the Spanish ‘settlements. of New Mexico 
and -California.: Santa Fe is an old in- 
land, Mexican city famous for its fur trade 
as early as the fifteenth century ; it dealt 
withthe Indians in furs and from this fur 
trade originated the names of Spanish 
Fork’ River. and 
from. which the city whose history we 
are.sketching also took its mame. 
' __ Enoch Reese, one of the earliest of our 


Utah merchants, was the first man who 
took upland on the Spanish Fork bot- 
tom. He tock up 400 acres, and on this 


claim was the. first land broken in the 
of 1851, by Charles Ferguson and 
Sevey, employees of the said 


Enoch Reese. These latter came in the - 
fallof 850 and wintered here about 200 


head of Reese's cattle. 

‘During the winter of 1850 Jobn Holt, 
John Redd, William. | 
others by the name of Patrick | 


ish..Fork Canyon, . 


‘mile and a half above the site of the 
‘present city of Spanish Fork. In the 
‘spring of 185% these early settlers broke 
land and raised crops 


that season. 7 
In the fall of the same year, John W. 
Berry, A. K. Thurber, James W. Thomas, 

arles A. Davis, Morgan Hughes, Wil- 
liam Holt, son of John ‘Holt, Furney 


Tindal, German and Benjamin Buchanan, 


John W. Mott, Charles ontrose, Bush- 


rod Wilson, Stephen Markham, Lorin 
Roundy, and ‘probably a few other settlers 
came and -located. in this district and 


with their families formed: the nucleus of 


-asettlement.. 
_ During the year 1852, the town, or. 
ward, of Palmyra was founded, but it 


was afterwards united with and absorbed 
in Spanish Fork City. A school house 
was built, and on the rst of January a 


meeting was held for the dedication of 


the house. At the close of the meeting 
a notice was given out that a dance 
would be held in the evening. The 


record of the day says, ‘‘ The house was 
full and we bad recrea- 


tion” 


From the notes. d by the first 


settlers we copy that the point ofeach | 
may be retained. J. W. Berry says: 
_ & The first settlement of Spanish Fork 


was made on November 5th, 1851, a 
J. W. Berry, A. K. Thurber, and J. W 
Thomas. thereafter came Stephen 


Markham, Hiughesand a number 
on the -roth: day of 
ised. branch of 


of others, 

March, there was organ: 
the Church of Latter-day Saints, with 
Stephen Markham, as ident, Wm. 
Pace, bishop, and J. W. Berry and Lorin 
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Roundy, as councilors. The organiza- 
tion was reported to the General Confer- 
ence and the report accepted and ordered 
of record. On the 15th of March, 1852, 
was organized a water company, J. W. 
Berry, Stephen Markham and W. W. 
Willis, being appointed a special com- 
mittee to run the water out and make a 
ditch, to be known as the South Ditch. 


Fortune seemed to favor the few scttlers | 


and a good crop was raised the following 
season. In August, 1852, Bro. Geo. A. 
Smith came in and located the town of 
Palmyra, and in September and Octo- 
ber of the same year emigration came in 
sufficiently to increase the population to 
seventy-five families. A petition was 
then presented to the Territorial Legis- 
Jature asking for a city charter. The 
petition being granted, the citizens then 


proceeded to elect city officers; W. W. 


Willis was chosen mayor, and Samuel 
Pollock secretary. Soon after obtaining a 
city charter, a company of home guards 
was organized for the purpose of defend- 
ing the citizens and their property against 
Indian raids, with Stephen Markham, 
major, W. W. Willis, captain, and J. W. 
Berry and Silas. Hillman, lieutenants. 


The winter of 1852 was a very hard one, 


causing great loss to the people in stock.’’ 

Thomas Robertson notes other points 
which supplements the foregoing : 

‘* We petitioned the Legislature for a 
city chatter. Hon. Silas Hillman, our 
representative, obtained our wishes ; and 
we, 2t the time appointed, held an elec- 
tion for city officers, electing John M. 
‘Chidester, mayor. James A. Riley was 
appointed marshal. 
four aldermen and nine councilors I do 
not fully recollect ; but there was Stephen 
Markham (who was also bishop), Dennis 
Dorrity, Wm. W. Riley, John P. Chid- 
ester, Thos. Robertson, and others. 
Albert K. Thurber was city recorder.”’ 

George A. Hickssays: ‘‘ Spanish Fork 
proper was first settled in 1850—I mean 
the river bottom. Palmyra was located 
in 1851 or 1852, by George A. Smith. 
Stephen Markham was the first bishop. 
I was present when he was ordained. W. 
W. Willis (one of the Mormon Battalion), 
was first mayor of Palmyra, and John M. 
Chidester was the second and last. 

‘*The people who settled in Palmyra 
were very poor. Bishop Stephen Mark- 
ham deserves special mention for his fath- 


The names of the 


erly care over the people, in supplying 
them with seed grain. He took all the 
money he could raisé of his own, and all 
he could borrow and bought seed for us, 
and loaned it to us till after harvest. I 
send herewith a list of names, ctc. 

‘¢ List of names of the first settlers on 
the Spanish Fork river. 

1850-51. | 

‘«D. O. James, Jas. E, Beck, Wm. Pace, 
Enoch Reese, J. W. Berry, A. K. Thur- 
ber, C. A. Davis, P. M., German Buchan- 
an, W. W. Willis, Jas. McFate, Stephen 
Markham, Charles Price, Geo. W. Sevey, 
J..W. Mott, J. P. Holt, Wm. Holt, Adol-, 
phus Babcock, Samuel Thompson, Mor- 
gan Hughes Thompson, J. B. Hawks, J. 


Redd. 


1852. 


M. Chidester, J. P. Chidester, L. 
Harmon, Moses Gay, R. Durfey, D. Dor- 
rity, Jas. Woodward, M. T. Shepherd, 
John L. Butler, K. T. Butler, G. B. Hicks, © 
Geo. A. Hicks, Thos. Robertson, Wm. 
Robertson, James Robertson, John Rob- 
ertson, Alex. Robertson, Z. Coltrin, W. 
W. Riley, Silas Hillman, Wm. Stoker, J. 
A. Riley, Jas. Thompson, T. Tryon, 
Noah Gee, Jas. McKee, William McKee, 
Hugh McKee, J. McKee, Samuel Pollock, 
J. S. Fullmer, Wm. Banks, John Davis, 
L. Wilson, Morgan David, Alex. Clark, 
George Babcock, A. Adamson, John 
Brimhall, H. B. M. Jolley, Thomas Keel, 


William J. Jolley, P. B. Jolley, Robert 


Carlile, Isaac Carlile, John Carlile, R. 
McKell, H. Simms, John Barney, Lewis 
Barney, Henry Barney, Benj. Barney, 
Wm. Somerville, Henry Garfield, David 
Malcom, H. I. Young, James Outhouse, 
Thomas Mendenhall, Walter Smith, C. 
Smith, Samuel Smith, William F. Butler, 


Isaac Brockbank, T. Jackman, Thomas 


McKee. | 
Young and unmarried men: 
‘* Thomas McFate, B. B. Young, James 


-McFate, German Buchanan, Benj. Bu- 


chanan, J. W. Thomas. J. W. Hicks, S. _ 
M. Hicks, Albert Gay, H. Beck, Chas. 
McKinley. 

There may have been a few more 
names there, but if so, I have forgotten © 
them.” 3 

The most notable event, not only in 
the early history of Spanish Fork itself, | 
but of all Southern Utah, was the famous 
‘*Walker War.’ 
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When the Walker war broke out the 
séttlers who had located upon their farms 
along the river bottom were compelled 
‘to abandon their farms and move into 
the town of Palmyra. Here they. built 
their houses joining together, forming a 
hollow square inside, which they utilized 
for corrals and stock yard, after leaving 
a street around the fort between their 
houses and the stockyard. : 

That great  colonizer, Governor 
Young, whose. finger marks are seen 
everywhere in this Territory, both north 
and south, foresaw that an outbreak of 
the Indians was likely at any moment, 
and just before the occurrence, on.one of 
his visits to the southern settlements, he 
called at Palmyra to warn the people of 
_ approaching danger, and counseled them 
to erect a fort for security and defence. 
So imperative was the need of forts at 


that juncture, in the far-seeing mind and 


preserving policy of Governor Young, 
that he directed J. W. Berry and William 
Holt to go with a company of militia as 
far south as Fort Harmony, and advise 
the different settlements of the expected 
trouble with the Indians, and encourage 
them to*build forts immediately for de- 
fence, in anticipation of Indian depreda- 
tions upon all the southern settlements. 
When the brethren sent from Spanish 


Fork returned on the 1 eee May, they | 


found to their surprise that but little had 
been done on the fort of Palmyra, and 
that the settlers-were working in their 
fields as usual. Hence, when the Walker 
war broke out a few weeks afterwards, 
the settlements of Spanish Fork and 
Palmyra were exposed to the initial 
depredations. 
Having at length gone into fort ac- 
cording to the counsel of Governor 
Young, the settlers felt much more per- 


sonal security, but still their crops had to | 


be harvested and their cattle guarded. 
For the harvest the settlers went out in 
companies to gather their grain and at 
- night they stood guard in the fort. In- 
deed, the settlement was put under a thor- 
ough military dicipline. Every able 
man was enrolled in the militia and an- 
swered roll call night and morning. In 
defence of other settlements, as seen in 
the forthcoming notes, the Spanish Fork 
settlers furnished their quota of the 
militia. There were many exploits of 
- daring performed by the Spanish Fork 


men ‘during this summer, and many nar- 
row escapes from Indian attacks and 
treachery. In all the subsequent wars, 
also, Spanish Fork was among the fore- 
most in supplying its quota of militia, 
and in bearing the defence of the 
country around, the Spanish Fork point 
being subject to:extreme exposure, in 
consequence of the open canyon through 
which the Indians were wont to travel 
from the valleys to their retreats in the 
mountains. 

While on the Indian line of the his- 
tory of the settlement, a very intersting 
incident must be related which ought to — 
have gone into the history of Great Salt 
Lake City, and which will certainly here- 
after be embodied in the general history 
of Utah. We have made particular in- 
quiry into the authenticity of the story 
and find it well founded; it is told thus: 

When the pioneers came into the 
valley of Great Salt Lake in 1847, a 
large number of the Utah Indian nation 
were encamped in Spanish. Fork Canyon. 
As soon as the news reached them of the 
arrival of the band of pioneers, the In- 
dians held a council to determine what 
course they should pursue in relation to 
the whites, whom the young and impa- 
tient braves were disposed to look upon 
as invaders of their country, whom they 
ought at once to exterminate before they 
multiplied and bécame too strong for the 
Indians to beat, Walker was the great wa: 
chief of the Utah nation, and he with 
fiery speech advocated an immediate 
attack, declaring that it was the duty of 
their braves to go down and clean out 
the whites from their valleys. But Sow- 
eite, who was the great executive chief or 
head of the nation, advised the braves to 


let the Mormon pioneers alone and pur- 


sue a policy of peace towards them, say- 
ing perhaps they had like the Ute nation 
been driven, to the Rocky Mountains 
for security. This view of the pioneers 
Soweite had obtained from his scouts 
who had already ‘‘interviewed’’ the 
pioneers. ' The fiery young “warriors, 
however, were mostly with Walker, while 
the older and wiser heads were with 
Soweite, and thus the'council was di- 
vided. At length the controversy ran 
so high, and the implication of cowardice 
having been cast at the old peace chief. 
Soweite in his indignation and royal 


wrath took his riding whip and flogged 
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the war chief Walker to make him be- | 


nave himself. From that day to the day 
of his death the old Indian king always 
advocated peace with the Mormons, and 
he never took part in subsequent wars to 
fight the settlements. 

The foregoing incident of Indian his- 
tory, supplied by Spanish Fork, is a valu- 
able supplement to the record of the 
pioneers themselves, as shown in the 
following passages of the history of 
Great Salt Lake City. 

Relating the first visit of the pioreers 
to the Great Salt Lake, ag historian 
Woodruff. says : 


‘After spending an hour here, we 


went west along the lake.shore, and then 
returned ten miles to our place of noon- 
ing, making forty miles that day. — 

‘‘In the morning we arose refreshed 
by sleep in the open air. Having lost 
my carriage whip the night before, I 
started on horseback to go after it. As 


I approached the spot where it was |~ 


dropped, I saw about twenty Indians. 
At first they looked to me in the distance 
like a lot of bears coming towards me. 
As I was unarmed, 1 wheeled my horse 
and started back on a slow trot. 

‘*But they called to me, and one, 
mounting his horse, came after me with 
all speed. When he came within twenty 
rods I stopped, and met him. The rest 
followed. They were Utes, and wanted 
to trade. I told him by signs that onr 
camp was near, so he went on with me 
to the camp. From what we have as yet 
- seen of the Utes they appeared friendly, 
though they had a bad name from the 
mountaineers. The Indian wanted to 
smoke the pipe of peace with us, but we 
soon started on, and he waited for his 
company.” 


It was, undoubtedly, eae. Indians 


| _whom Wilford/ Woodruff met, and 


“also visited the pioneer encampment 

who. catried the news to their tribe 
camped & Spanish Fork Canyon ; and the 
news which they bore to their chiefs was 
the cause of the call of that identical coun- 
cil in which the difference arose between 
Soweite and Walker. Here follows the 
_ other connecting link of the history, after 
the old Indian king had whipped the com- 
mander-in-chief of his warriors, to con- 
vert him to his peace policy. Parley P. 
Pratt, in a letter to his brother ones . 


in England; bearing date, Great Salt 
Lake City, September sth, wrote: 

‘‘A few weeks since, Joseph 
Walker, the celebrated Utah ee, men- 
tioned in the journey of Colonel Fre- 
mont, paid a visit to this place, accom- — 
panied by Soweite, the king of the whole 
Utah nations, and with them some hun- 
dreds of men, women and children; they 
had several hundred head of horses for 
sale. 

‘« They were good- looking, brave and 
intelligent beyond any we have seen on 
this side of the mountains. They were 


| much pleased and excited with every- 


thing they saw, and finally expressed a 
wish to become one people with us, and 
to live among us and we among them, 
and to learn to cultivate the earth and 
live as we do. They would like for some 
of us to go and commence farming with 
them in their valleys, which are situated 
about three hundred miles south. 

‘‘We enjoined it on them to be at 
peace with one another, and with all 
people, and to cease to war.’ 

In these few historical notings of the 
early settling of Utah, is su —- the en- 
tire Indian history of this erritory, both. 
north and south; and the two different 
policies of the Indians towards the Mor- 


/ mon settlers was first discussed between 
the great war chief Walker and Soweite, 


the old king of the Utah nation, in this _ 
identical council held in Spanish Fork — 
Canyon, in the latter part of July or the — 
beginning of August, 1847. : 

The word Wahker in the Utah dialect, 
signifies yellow; the name of the famous : 
war chief, by English usage, was cor- 
rupted into that of the familiar name of 
Walker. This chief's headquarter’s dur-' 
ing the Summer of ’53, was between the 
head of Payson Canyon and the head of 
Santaquin Canyon. 

Early in the spring of ’54, the Utes 
sent fourteen head of the stolen stock 
with the Indian, named Bowlegs, and 
sued for peace. Soon afterwards Peetneet, 
the chief of the Spanish. Fork band, 
came down with four lodges and camped 
in the fort of Palmyra, and soon after 
the whole of his band returned to their 
former camping ground on the creek. 
This was the permanent home (Spanish 
Fork) of Peetneet and his band when the 
whites came to this country. It was 
their hunting the concila- 
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tory advice of Young, 


people cf Palmyra built him a house, and 
it was his band that was afterwards settled 
_ by the Government on the Spanish Fork 
Indian farm or reservation. The Spanish 


Fork Indians, and also the Spanish Fork — 


Mormon settlement, figure very promi- 
nently in the correspondence of Indian 
Agent Dr. Hurt with the Indian Depart- 


ment, as seen in'documents furnished to 
Congress by President Buchanan, show- 


ing the.causes of the Utah Expedition. 
That correspondence, and also the cor- 
respondence of. Governor Young, as 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, will be 


found in the History of Great Salt Lake 


City. 

In disposing of the reference to Sow- 
 eite, the king of the Utah nation, it is 
worthy of note that he, to the.last, lived 
in peace with the Mormons, a wise and 
constant advocate of Governor Young’s 
peace policy, and died at the remarkable 


age of 110 years, according to his own 


count. His son, a very one man, is still 
living. | 


FOUNDING OF SPANISH FORK PROPER. 


The. ‘‘ Old Fort,’’ on the site of Span- 
ish Fork City, was built in the fall of 
1854. It was a. hundred feet north and 
south, and sixty feet east and west. The 
outside walls were two feet thick and 
twenty feet high. To this fort there was 
only one entrance. The gateway was 


formed of two folding gates, sixteen feet 


high, made of plank -two inches thick, 
laid double, making four inches. It was 
sixteen feet in width, and faced the 
south. The doors and windows of the 
houses ‘all faced tke inside of the fort: 
there were none on the outside. 
were portholes in each of the compart- 
ments both in the upper and lower stories. 


In the centre of the square there was a 


well dug, which afforded water for the 
use of the families. 

In this fort in the winter of ’54-5 
lived Bishop William Pace, ‘eo L. Butt- 
ler, Isaac Brockbank, H. M. Jolley, 


James Youd, Cyrus Snell, Mis Elizabeth 


Mackinley, ‘Orville Simons, Joseph B. 
Hawks, John W. Mott, Harvey A. Pace, 
Wilson Pace, Amos Stiles, John H. 


There 


Redd, Lemuel H. Redd, Matthew Cald- | 


well, George W. Sevey, Kenion T. Butt- 
ler, Zebedee Coltri 
Before the settlers of Spanish Fork 


moved out of the fort, in the spring, a 
city plot. was surveyed of nine blocks, 
which were twenty-four rods square. 
The blocks were divided into eight lots 
each, An eight rod street running north 
and south, and an eight rod street run- 
ning east and west, distinguished the 
main portion of the town; while the 
other streets were four rods wide. 

As soon as the survey was made the 
people of the Spanish Fork settlement 
began to move out and commence build- 
ing on their lots. The popuiation was 
now steadily on the increase; for auring 
the year a number of emigrants came in 
from the States, these and the old settlers 
forming quite a nice little settlement; 
and, by the close of the year 1855, the 
lots surveyed were all taken up, and a 
number of houses were built thereon 
during the summer, which hecessitated 
an extension of the survey early in 1856. 

The first survey was made by James 
C. Snow in the spring of 1855. The 
southwest corner of the fort was made © 
the base, or starting point. The timber 
for the first houses built came out of 
Payson Canyon. 

In the winter of 18s5 the Legislature 
granted a charter for the city of Spanish 
Fork, (January 17, 1855,) — 
its boundaries as follows : 


‘All that district of Utah County em- 
braced in the following boundaries, to- 
wit: Beginning at the southeast corner 


of Palmyta City; thence north along 


the east boundary of Palmyra to the 
south boundary of Springville City, 
thence east with said boundary to the 
base of the mountains; thence south 
along the base of said mountains to the 
mouth of Maple Canyon; thence west 
to a paralifel line with said east boundary 
of Palmyra; thence north to the place 
of beginning, shall be known and desig- 
nated as Spanish Fork City.’’ 


Acording to the provision of the 
charter, the first municipal election was 
held on the first Monday in May, 1855. 
Mayor: Matthew Caldwell; aldermen 


councilors: John H. Redd, H. B. 


M. Jolley, Cyrus Snell, Wilson D. Pace, 
John S. Fulmer, Lemuel H. Redd, Har- 
vey Pace, Joseph B. Hawks; marshal : 
John W. Snell; Amos Styles, city re- 


corder; Isaac Brockbank, treasurer. 
We have been, however, unable to ob- 
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tain a complete list of the first city 
council, and minutes of the first two 
years, the record having been lost. 
There began to be contentions between 
the two settlements of Spanish Fork and 
Palmyra, partly on account of the cattle 
doing damage in each others’ fields. The 
Spanish Fork site had from the first been 
the choice of Governor Young, who 


now, to adjust the diffculty between the 


two settlements, advised that the city of 
Palmyra should be broken up, and that 
its citizens should move into Spanish 
Fork. Thus the two settlements which 
had been struggling into existence for 


five years in something of rivalry, became — 


uhited, since which time Spanish Fork 
has gradually grown into healthy matur- 
ity to the status of one of the principal 
towns of Utah. 

Hon. Silas Hillman was the last mayor 
of Palmyra. The veteran, Colonel Ste- 
phen Markham, who was the military 
commander under ‘‘ Lieutenant-General 
Brigham Young’”’ in the band of pioneers 
ot 1847 in their journey to the moun- 
tains, very reluctantly came to Spanish 
Fork, but very soon: moved back to his 
farm, where he remained until his death. 
And Bishop William Pace, first bishop 
of Spanish Fork, having been called on 
a mission to England, John L. Buttler, a 
veterah of the Zion in Far West, and 
one of the Prophet Joseph’s body guard, 
succeeded to the bishopric of Spanish 
‘Fork, which office he held till his death. 

After Palmyra was abandoned, and the 
citizens removed into Spanish Fork, the 
charter was so amended as to include 
within the boundaries of Spanish Fork 
City all the territory which had formerly 
been included in the Palmyra charter. 

In the autumn of 1854 the grasshop- 
pers came and laid their eggs, and the 
next spring the young heppers hatched 
in-myriads. They darkened the air like 
a thick cloud as they came down upon 
the fields. Their ravages were frightful. 
They covered all the valleys of Utah. 
The crops everywhere were threatened 
with utter destruction. The valleys ap. 
peared as though scorched by fire. 
Famine stared the settlers in the face. 
Nothing but the semi-patriarchal char- 
acter of the Mormon people saved 
‘bundreds from perishing in the interval 
between the harvests of 1855 and 1856. 


Governor Young and the leaders of the 


disaster. 
of biave men and teams to rescue the — 
_ poor emigrants who were perishing in the 
‘snows. The names of those who went 


people generally counseled those who 
ssed food to share with the desti- 

tute without regard to pay, and many 

put their own families on half rations to 


perform this generous duty. In Spanish 


Fork about 800 acres ‘with promising 
crops before the grasshoppers came, were 


-jéft brown and -bare. But none of the 


people of that settlement perished by 
hunger. They lived largely on fish and 
‘pig weed.’’ moderate crop of 

tatoes was raised, but they were very 
insufficient for the consumption of the 
settlement. In the spring of ’56, pota- 
toes sold for three dollars per bushel, 
flour sold for ten dollars per hundred, in 
Spanish Fork. In’ Salt Lake City, flour 
sold at one hundred dollars. Learning 
that bran and shorts could be obtained at 
Fillmore, the settlement sent teams for 
it and it was rationed to the people gen- 
erally. John H. Redd, one of the 
founders of the settlement, performed a . 
very noble part during these distressing - 
times. He had been a man of means in| 
Tennessee. When the famine came he 
had three hundred bushels of old wheat. 
This he carefully sold to the destitute at 
six dollars per hundred for flour, and two 
dollars per bushei for wheat, which was 
the standard tithing office price. 


Yet, during the year 1856 a great deal 
of public work was done. The settlers 
built the county bridge by donations; 
also seven miles of fence from Spanish 
Fork river to Dry Creek, Springville; a 
road was opened four miles up the canyon 
for the purpose of getting wood poles. 
The men turned out en masse for weeks 
at a time on these public works, donating 
their labor. Having no crops to gather, | 


all seemed more than usually desiraus to 


advance the growth of the settlement in 
the performance of public labor, while 
the women and children were out digging - 
roots and gathering greens to furnish the 
family meals. | 


This was also the year of the handcart 
Spanish Fork sent out its quota 


from Spanish Fork settlement were: 
Jacob Cloward, captain; K. T. Buttler, 
assistant captain; George McKinley, J. 
M. Thomas, John Banks, Joseph Howell, 
Wilson D. Pace, James L. Higginson, 
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Albern Babcock, George W. Sevey, S. 
Hicks, Thomas H. Beck, | 
There were five wagons sent, and these 
were loaded to their utmost capacity with 
the emigrants. That season greatly in- 
creased the population of the settlement. 
The people built dugouts for the emi- 
grants and did all that was possible to 
feed and comfort them during the winter 
of 1856—7. There is quite a large sprink- 
ling of the handcart emigrants and their 
in the population of Spanish 
_ This year (in the spring of 1856), 
William Pace, the first Bishop of Spanish 
Fork, was called on a mission to Eng- 
land. He was succeeded in the bishop- 
ric by John L. Buttler, who-was ordained 
Bishop of the ward, by President Brig: 
- ham Young, in Great Salt Lake City. 
In 1856, also, the Spanish Fork Indian 
farm was located, southwest of old Pal- 
myra Many of the settlers were bene- 
fited by laboring on that farm. ) 
The second municipal election of 


ie __ Spanish Fork was held on the 4th of 


‘May, 1857, from which time the minutes 
of ‘the city government are complete. 
The election returns were as follows: 
Mayor—Matthew Caldwell. 
Aldermen—William T. Dennis, Samuel 
J. Raymond, Dennis Dofrity, Orville M. 
Allen. 
Councilors—John S. Fulmer, H. B. 
Jolley, John M. Redd, Cyrus Snell, John 
P. Chidester, Levan Simmons, William 
F. Buttler, Lewis Barney. 
At a special meeting of the City Coun- 


cial the following officers were appcinted: © 


‘For City Recorder, Silas Hillman ; Mar- 
shal, -Jas. W. Wilkins; Treasurer, Isaac 


Brockbank,; Auditor, ~William Robert-— 


son; Supervisor of Streets, Samuel 


Thompson; Captain of Police, James 
- Woodward; Assessor and Collector, D. 


Soon afterwards Matthew Caldwell re- 
signed as Mayor and went into San Pete 
county. Dennis Dorrity was appointed 
Mayor in his stead. Other resignations 
and appointments occurred about the 
same time. Albert K. Thurber, after- 


wards Bishop and Mayor of Spanish 
Fork, came into the City Council at this 
date. 

When the news reached Utah of the 
coming of the Buchanan army to invade 
Utah, the citizens of Spanish Fork were 


ramento on the sth .of July. 


stirred with the spirit of 1776; and some 
of thé sons of sires who had fought fu. 


| American liberties were found among 


the settlers of Spanish Fork ; and on the 
call of Lieut. Gen. Wells for the militia 
of the Territory to take the field, a com- 
pany of about eighty men under the 
command of A. K. Thurber went out for 
service in Echo Canyon. 

As illustrative of what ‘‘ young Mor- 
mondom was in that yeneration, and 
what it is likely to be in the next, we wili 
here embody a portion of a biography of 
Hon. George D. Snell, who for many 
years has served Spanish Fork as bishop 
of the ward and mayor of the city. 

Young Snell with his brother Cyrus, 
was in July, 1857, in California. News 
arriving there of the coming of the Bu- 


-chanan army to subdue the Mormons, 


and perhaps exterminate them from the 
Territory which they had founded, young - 


Snell, though at that time not baptized — 


into the Church, resolved to return to | 
defend the people among whom he had 
been reared. Having come to this re- 
solve, one Sunday morning, he took 
horse and rode fifteen miles to the place 
where his brother Cyrus was living, to 
see if his brother was of his own mind. 
The brothers being perfectly agreed in 
their feelings to return home and de- 
fend their people, they started from Sac- 
They . 
stoped at Carson on the way, and waited 
for a company which was then forming 
in Eagle Valley, composed of Mormon 
families who were returning to Salt Lake > 
City on the breaking up of the Carson 
colony, and a company from California, 


in which were father Thatcher, his wife, 
daughter Harriet, and his sons George 


and Joseph. The combined company 
consisted of about thirty teams, with 
their teamsters, and ten horsemen, in- 
cluding the Snell brothers. = 
While traveling up the Humbolt one 
day, while crossing a bench land, a band © 
of Indians came out of a canyon and 
charged furiously towards them. Cap- 
tain Peregrine Sessions promptly gave 
the command for the wagons to close 
together, the women and children to get 


/in out of sight, the teamsters to take 


arms and walk beside their teams, pre- 
pared, while the horsemen were ordered 
to the front to meet the Indians as they — 
came, who, .when they got opposite the 
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advance guard thus thrown out, suddenly 


halted about one hundred yards from the 
road and fortned a line facing it, when 
the horsemen of the company also halted, 
drew owt of the road and faced the 
Indians with leveled guns, while the 
wagons passing behind kept traveling on. 
The horse guard followed, keeping their 


rifles on the enemy, until they were out 


of range; when the Indians, who huddled 
together for a brief consultation, wheeled 
about and returned as hard as they 
came. 

On arriving at the river the Mormon 
company found another company, from 
Missouri, camped in the bend of the 
river, where they had been for three days 
guarding their stock, afraid to go on, as 
the Indians repeatedly appeared on the 
bluffs threatening an attack. Seeing the 
approach of the Mormon company, the 
terrified women from the camp tan and 
met them, imploring their protection. 
In the terrified camp the brethren found 
a young fellow who, with his. brother 
and an old man, had left a company 
which was farther back on the road. 
The three had been attacked by the In- 
dians, five days previous, and two of 


them killed, but the younger fled and | 


met the Missouri company. Not being 
able to tell whether his brother was 
killed or not, the Mormons sent out half 
of their number into the hills to save a 
life if possible, but they soon found the 
bodies of the murdered emigrants, and 
brought them into camp, and buried 
them in the presence of the two com- 


panies. Captain Sessions took two of 


his own blankets, on one of which they 
laid the bodies, covering them with the 
other, and on the. end-gate of one of 
their wagons the brethren wrote on it 
how and when the victims were killed, 
and put it up as a headboard. Next 
morning, after encouraging the Mis- 
sourians to proceed on their journey, the 
Mormon company continued their way 
towards Utah; and the Snell brothers 
reached Spanish Fork in the latter part 

Soon after arriving home the volun- 
teers were called for the Echo Canyon 
Expedition. George Snell offered him- 
self tor the service, whereupon Colonel 
A. K. Thurber said, ‘‘ You are not a 
Mormon,”’ and asked if he dared to go. 
‘<Yes, I dare go if you dare,’’ replied 


tized him into the Church. 


ker, Wm. F. Butler, Zebedee Coltrin, 


the youth, who had returned from Cali- 
fornia for the very purpose of defending 
Utah against the invasion. ‘‘Get ready, 
then, and come on,”’ said Thurber, and 
Snell got ready quickly and went out to 
Echo Canyon with the volunteers from 
Spanish Fork, and stayed out till Decem- 
ber, when Johnston’s army went into 
winter quarters at Fort Bridger, and the 
companies of volunteers were ordered in 
for the season, leaving only a sufficient 
guard to watch the movements of John- 
ston’s troops. 

After returning from Echo Canyon, 
George Snell went down to the river and 
broke the icé and Bishop Thurber bap- 


In the spring of 1858 about four hun- 
dred families moved into Spanish Fork, 
at the time when the people from the 
northern counties moved south in conse- 
quence of the entrance of Johnston’s 
army in their passage to Cedar Valley to 


establish Camp Floyd. A portion only | 


of these remained as permanent settlers 
and the others returned to their former 
homes, or sought new homes in other | 
parts of the Territory. | 
In 1859, Bishop John L. Buttler of 
Spanish Fork died, and was succeeded 
by A. K. Thurber. | 3 
Tracing again the municipal line of 
the history we come to the election of 
May, 1859, which gave the following re- 
turns: « 
Mayor, Dennis Dorrity; aldermen, 
James W. Wilkins, John W, Berry, Still- 
man Pond, Orville M. Allen ; councilors, ' 
Wm. Draper, Wilson D.- Pace, Joseph 
B. Hawks, Wm, Somerville, Wm. Sto-— 


ertson. | 
Election, May 6th, 1861: 

_Mayor, George D. Snell; aldermen, Or- 
ville M. Allen, Adolphus Babcock, John 
Murray,-Sen., Thomas Robertson ; cqun-— 
cilors, Samuel Thompson, Cyrus Snell, 
Sen., Levan Simmons, James L. Thomp- 
son, Joshua Hawks, William -Banks, 
Sen., John T. Davis, Edward Creer, 

The Legislature having amended the 
charter of Spanish Fork City, changing — 
the date of election from May to Feb- | 
ruary, and the number of aldermen from > 
four to two, and councilors from nine to 
three, an election was accordingly held 


Wm.. Banks, Sen., and Thomas Rob- _ 
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cilors, Charles A. Davis, Edwin R. 
* The election returns for 1865, gave— 
For mayor, Albert K. Thurber; alder- 
men, James. W. Thomas, George W. 
Wilkins; councilors, Samuel Thompson, 
Wm. Holt, Cyrus Snell, 

In 1882 the Legislature again amended 


the charter, giving the privilege that from | 


time to time as population increase the 
Council may increase its members. 

_- In the beginning of the year 1869, the 
‘Council appointed the Mayor to make 
application to the Land Officé at Denver 
City for pre-empting the lands of Span- 
ish Fork City, which he did, there being 
no Land Office nearer, Afterwards a 
new application was made. A Townsite 
Committee was appointed, all the pre- 
liminary work done, and the business of 
entering perfected in'the summer of ’72, 
when ‘the following was published by the 

Zo whom it may concern: 

That whereas I will appear on Mon- 
day, the 29th of July, A. D. 1872, at 10 
o'clock a. m., at the U. S. Land Office, 
in Salt Lake City, U. T., to make cash 
entry for the Township of Spanish Fork 
City; Utah County, Utah Territory, em- 
bracing the following described lands, 
to-wit : Hs of S W ¥ and Lots 3 and 
4% SE Section 18, W of NE 

and E % of N W 
Sonth of Rane East, and E % of N 

uth-of Range 3 East, and E % of NE 
andNE 


8 South, Range 2 East, containing 


84 97-100 acres: to make the proof re- 


quired by law, and show that I am en- 
titled to have the entries made under an 


Act of Congress for the relief of the 
inhabitants of cities and towns upon the 
public lands, approved -March 2, 1867, 
and also an Act amendatory thereto, ap- 
proved June 8, 1868, for the use and 
benefit of the inhabitants thereot; at 


which time and place any person or per- 


CAD show tf any 


in 1863, and the followirg returns ap- : 

Mayor, Levan Simmons; aldermen, — 
Cyrus Snell, James W. Thomas; coun- |. 


_ and Lots 1 and 
W, and Lot 3 SEof S W,. 


of SE YY Section 24, and 
SE % of S E ¥% Section 13, Township | 


‘Thurber emi 


says 


there be, why such entry should not Le 


ALBERT K. ‘THURBER, Mayor. 
Spanish Fork City, June 19, 1872. 


On the rst of August, 1872, Mayor | 
Thurber made cash entry No. 1994 at 
the Land Office in Salt Lake City, of the 
above described tracts, in trust for the 
owners and inhabitants of Spanish Fork 
City; and, on the. same date, he yave 
legal notice, in the Deseret Weekly News, 
to owners and occupants of lots and par- 
cels of land in said city to make the 
legal proof, previous to obtaining their 
deeds.* 

In 1872 the townsite patent was ob- 
tained from the Government, and in the 
spring of 1873, under the administration 
of Mayor George D. Snell, the people of 
Spanish Fork obtained their deeds to 
theirlands. 

We will here introduce biographical 
sketches of the founders and principal 


men of Spanish Fork, as much of the 


general history of the settlement is em- 
bodied in their notes; and, as Mayor A. 
K. Thurber, at this point, is the closest 
link in the city’s history, the first sketch 
isgiventohim. 


A. K. THURBER. 
There is a close relation between the 


founding of Utah and of the State of Cali- | 


fornia. Not only is there this relation 
in the Mormon Battalion, but also in 
those emigrants to California which 
sailed in the ship. Brooklyn, from New 


York—who were the first regular Ameri- 


can settlers that landed in San Francisco 
—and afterwards in the gpold-finders. 
Mayor Thurber was of the latter— 
one of the old ‘ Forty-niners,’’ a pio- 


neer name of distinction which has be- 
come historically famous. 


Albert King Thurber, son of Daniel 
Thurber and Rebecca Rhodes Hill, was 
born in the town of Foster, State of 
Rhode Island, April 7th, 1826. His an- 
cestors were English on both sides. John 
grated from Stanton, Lin- 
colnshire, in. 1660. Mayor Thurber 


“¢ My grand-father was in the Revolu- 
tionary war. .When I was but six years 


of age he took me by the hand, and — 


walked out south of the city of Provi- 


dence, and showed me earth works (rifle 
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pits) which he assisted in throwing up to 


resist the threatened raid of the British 
forces that were lying at Newport, and 
‘intending to land between that place and 
Providence, and -march into the in- 
terior. | 

‘IT received but a limited common 
school education. At nine * poi of age, 
I left the paternal roof, an | 
side with an uncle in West Killingly, 
Connecticut, from which place I went to 


Pomfret, and afterwards to - Clayville,. 
South Scictuate, Rhode Island, where I | 


learned the trade of acomb maker. In 
1844 I went to Leaminster, Worcester 
County, Massachusetts, and worked at 
my trade. 
go to Auburn, New York, and establish 
the business of comb making. In this 
I was very'successful. Here I joined the 
Auburn Guards, a state military company 
organized as a reserve 
prison. I became proficient in drill and 


enjoyed myself very much with my asso- | 


ciates in this company. Here I made 
the acquaintance of Governor Seward. 
I returned to Rhode Island and engaged 


as clerk in a store. Thence I again went 


to Massachusetts, and was there when 
the report of finding gold came from 


California in 1849; I left Boston in com-— 


pany with forty-three others for Califor- 
nia (overland). The company was com- 
_ pletely organized, uniformed and equip- 
ped as a military company. We arrived 
in Salt Lake City July rs5th, 1849. 

I knew nothing of the religion of the 
Latter-day Saints, but had heard of 
Joseph Smith’s Gold Bible, Nauvoo and 
Salt Lake. I asked and was granted 
the privilege of pitching a tent in the 
Old Fort. After we had got our camp 
arranged, which was after dark, I stepped 
out of the tent, which was -surrounded 
with bystanders, and asked the question : 
‘¢ What kind of a God do you Mormons 
believe in?’’ and was much astonished 
when ahtswered by a young man that they 
believed in a God with a body, parts 
and passions; one that could see, hear, 
talk and walk. This answer led me to 
much inquiry, and resulted in my being 
baptized, September ast, 1849. 

‘‘In November of the same year, I 
started again for the California gold 
mines, in company with about thirty per- 
sons from Salt Lake City. I think this 
was the first company of Mormons ‘who 


went to 


In 1845, I was employed to. 


ard for the state | 


| of which the 
Fork took the place. 


went through the south route from Salt 
Lake to California with wagons. There 
was no house from Provo to California. — 

“T entered the Golden Staté‘packing 


all my wealth on my back, took ship at 


San Pedro and went to San Francisco ;. 
arrived in March and remained one 
month. There I cast my first vote for 
Jack Hays, of Mexican war notoriety, — 
for sheriff of San Francisco County. I | 
spent the summer of 1850 in working 


, in the placer mines in California, and re- 


turned to Utah in September, that year. 
In the fall of 1851, in company with 
John W. Berry and James W. Thomas, I 
moved to Spanish Fork, Utah County, 
at that time a great home for.the Indians. 
I commericed to study their language, 
and became somewhat proficient. In that 
acquirement I have been able to do the © 
country some good, by ‘aiding in an 
early time the settlement of many diff- 
culties between the Indians and the. 
whites. | 
‘There were but four other families 
located on the Spanish Fork River at 
the time I went there; and they were 
four miles above. Other settlers soo 
came there to find homes. : 
. *€In the spring of 1852 the militia of 


the county was organized, and I was 


elected first lieutenant of Company E, 
Second Regiment, Peetneet Military 
District. I assisted in building the set- 
tlement of Palmyra—since abandoned— _ 
resent city of Spanish 
In 1853 I was se- 
lected as adjutant to Major Stephen 
Markbam ; and also, during the Indian 
war of 1853, for a short time, acted as 
adjutant to Colonel Peter W. Conover. 
I served two years as first counselor to 
Bishop John L. Butler, of Spanish Fork 
Ward, and, on his death, which occurred 
in 1859, I succeeded him as bishop, and 


continued in that position until 1874; 


when I was called by President Brigham 
Young to go to Grass Valley and the ge- 
vier country, principally to use my influ- 
ence in the interests of peace with the 
Indians inhabiting and visiting that — 

‘“*I served eight years as Mayor of 
Spanish Fork City, three terms as a select- 
man of Utah County, and seventeen terms 
as their representative in the Legislative 
Assembly, I was delegate from that 
county to two conventions to frame a 
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constitution for state government. I was 
graded up in a military capacity from 
lieutenant to .captain ;: from captain to 
major; and, in 1866, while in London 
on a mission, I was elected brigadier- 
general of the Second Brigade, Second 
Division of the militia.of Utah. — 
_ **T moved to Richfield in 1874; was 
first counselor to Joseph A. Young, pres- 
ident of the stake. I have served three 
terms in the Legislature as Councilor 
from Sevier and San Pete Counties.’’ 

- Thus, from this brief sketch of his 
life, it will be seen that Councilor Thur- 
ber has figured conspicuously in the his- 

tory of the ‘‘ Great West.”’ | 


BISHOP SNELL. | 


The subject of this sketch is a direct 
‘descendant of the family of Snells who 
are connected with the history of the 
American nation, about the first half 
century after the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Thomas Snell, their ancestor, 
came from Eng!and and settled in West 
Bridgewater, about the year 1665. He 
was the nephew of Deacon Samuel Ed- 
son, of the English Established Church. 
Thomas Snell was probably the largest 
landowner in the town of Bridgewater, 
some portion of which still bears his 
name, as Snell’s Plain, Snell’s Meadows, 
etc. He married. Martha, daughter of 
Arthur Harris, by whom he had six sons 
and three daughters. 

Thomas Snell, the. eldest son of 
Thomas, had two sons and two daughters. 
- He moved from his native -place and ap- 
pears in the history of Mansfield in 

Thomas III., eldest son of Thomas II., 
_ married Hannah Lewis, of Middle- 
borough, by whom he had eight sons 
aud two daughters. | 

William Snell, Esq., the fifth son of 
Thomas III., married Abigail Alden, by 
whom he had six sons. He wasa soldier 
in the French war, suffered much, and 
lost the use of one leg. He kept school 
and was town clerk, He was called 
Master Snell. 

Smardus, the third son of. William, 
and grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch, married Lucy Phillips,. daughter 
of Mark Phillips; she was a relative of 


the famous abolitionist, Wendell Phillips, 


and bore two sons, Nathan and C 


The branches of the Snell family have 


‘| settlement. 
| journey, they crossed the Plains with four 


been ebnnected in with many 


of the noted families of the New Eng- 
land States, among whom are the Wash- 


burnes and Bryants. The sister of the 


Rev. Thomas Snell married Dr. Peter 
Bryant, and was the mother of the poet 
William Cullen Bryant. 

Cyrus Snell was .born November 7th, 
1809, in the town of Eaton, New Hamp- 
shire. His father died when he was 
three and a half years old. When he 
was nine he went to live with Mark Blas- 
dell, West Prospect, Maine, with whom 
he lived till he was nineteen, when he 
went to New Brunswick to learn the 
clothier’s trade of his uncle. There he 
married Rhoda Barnes, of English 
descent, March 13, 1832, by whom he 
had six sons and one. daughter—George 
W. (who died in infancy), John W., 
George Dixon, Cyrus A., Rufus Phillips, 
William Smardus, and Lucy II. 

George Dixon Snell, the present Bishop 


of Spanish Fork, third son of Cyrus 


Snell and Rhoda Barnes, was born March 
1836, in the town of Sackville, West- 
moreland County, New Brunswick. Mor- 
monism having been brought into that 
Province, by the Apostle Lyman John- 
son, the parents embraced it in May, 


1836, and were among tie first members 


of the Church in that Province. 
After he was ten years of age, he 
attended school and was employed in the © 
dressing room of his father’s woollen 
factory. When he was fourteen; the 
mother took her children to Lowell for 
the purpose of giving them a better edu- 
cation, where they remained for two — 
years, and returned to New Brunswick in 
1851. Here the family remained till the 
spring of 1853, when Mr. Snell sold his 
roperty for the pu of emigrating to 
tah. After visiting relatives in the 
Eastern States, the family came to Wis- 


consin, where they remained till the 


spring of 1854, purchasing an outfit for 
the Plains and visiting the relatives of » 
the mother who had removed to that 
State, from New Brunswick, in its early 
Starting in April for the 


wagons, ten yoke of oxen, twenty-two 
head of cows and young stock, and two 


horses, and arrived in Great Salt Lake 


City on the 27th of August, 1854. 
After building a house in the Seventh 


‘Ward, Salt Lake City, Mr. Cyrus Snell 
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came to Spanish Fork; purchased a farm, 


house in the old Spanish Fork Fort, left 


his sons John W. and ' eg to take care 
n 


of the stock, and éarly in the spring of 


1855 removed the whole of his family. 


into this settlement. ‘The first season he 
and his sons planted thirty acres of wheat, 
from which they only raised fifteen bush- 
els, crops that year béing destroyed 
through the ravages of the grasshoppers. 
After helping his father to open up his 
farm, etc., George and his brother Cyrus, 
in the spring of 1856, went to California, 
making the trip with pack animals 
in company with eight others, who were 
oing to Carson Valley. After stopping at 
arson a few days, they continued their 
journey alone; and crossed the Sierra 


‘Nevada Mountains into California, where 


they remained until July, 1857, when 


they returned to Spanish Fork as already 


related. 


As before noted, he volunteered for 
_ the defense of the Territory against 


the Buchanan Expedition, was enrolled 
in the standing army, and in the spring 
of 1858, was preparing to go out into 
Echo Canyon for active military service, 
when Colonel Thomas L. Kane arrived, 
as a special commissioner from President 
Buchanan, and was the means of effect- 
ing Peace. 


In the spring of 1859, he purchased | 


the tract of land (400 acres) that was 
first located by Enoch Reese. After sell- 
ing a portion of it to others, he went to 
work farming and freighting to pay for 


he married. Sinia L. Dennis of Salem, 
January 1st, 1863, who bore him a son 
and two daughters, all of whom died in 
infancy, as the mother, March 24th, 
1868, leaving her babe three months old. 
Immediately after her death he was called 
on a mission to the Muddy. He com- 
menced the settlement of business, pre- 
paratory to removal in the fall, to be- 
come a permanent settler in the new 
country; and married Miss Alexan- 


_ derina McLean, daughter of Francis 


McLean. She was born in Sunderland, 
England, July 17,1846. Her father was 


‘moved his stock into this valley, built a 


_his purchase, which having accomplished, | 


from Scotland, who, going to Sunderland, ; 


married Fanny Porter, a native of that 


place. In 1851, ‘the ‘emigrated 
to Cincinnati, where the fa 


in 


ther died, 


after which the mother and her three 


daughters came into the Church in 1855, 
‘removed to Utah, settling at Payson, 


from which place she was married to 
George D. Snell; October 24, 1868. 

Mr. Snell remained on the Muddy two 
years and a half, when the mission was 
broken up, and he returned to Spanish 
Fork, -having used up all his means ex- 


cepting his farm in this settlement. He 


purchased a lot with an old house on it, © 
which, after living in it two years, he 
tore down and built his present commo- 


dious dwelling. 


_~ Daring the first fourteen years of his 


manhood, he followed farming and 
freighting, making two trips to Califor- 
nia for goods, and numerous trips to 
nearly all the mining camps of Montana, 
Idaho and Nevada: He has seen the 
vigilantees’ Committees in their sum- 
mary work, run the gauntlet in the face 
of road agents, met the Indians in 
their incursions. upon our settlements ;_ 
and, in fine, has passed through an active — 
frontier life, doing much service to Utah 
commerce: in its exports and importa- 


~The public: position which Bishop 


Snell held was that of policeman, which 
he held from October, 1858, until May 
6, 1861, at which time he was elected 
mayor of Spanish Fork City. He served 
a term of two years, and again was 
chosen—April, 1865—to fill the unex- 
pired term of A. K. Thurber, who re- 
signed his office to go on a mission to 
England. This term expired in 1867, 
After his return from the Muddy, he was — 
re-elected February roth, 1873, again in 
"75.'77, 79, and "81, closing his mayor- 
ality February, 1883, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Mayor Creer, 
In his ‘military cafeer, he was first 


elected captain of a company, in which 


sition he served about five years, when 

e was elected lieutenant-colonel, Second 
Regiment, Second Brigade, Utah Mili- 
tary District, May 8th, 1866, when A. 
K. Thurber was elected brigadier-gen- 
eral of the same brigade. On General 


-Thurber’s return, he was, on the 25th’of 


March, 1867, appointed brigade aid-de- 


Camp, with the rank of colonel of in- 


fantry, in which position he served until 
the order of Governor Schaffer forbid- 


ding‘ the ‘muster of the. militia of the | 


Territory. During the Black Hawk war, 


General ‘Thurber “being absent in Eng- 
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land, Colonel Snell was in command of 
this post, until March 25th, 1867, when 


Majo: Wm. Creer took command of the 


toth, 1874,:George D. Snell was 
installed in the office of bishop of Span- 
ish Fork, by President A. O. Smoot, 

having been previously appointed by 
President Brigham Youngs 

At the August eléction, in 1878, he 
was elected a member’of the Legislature 
_ from Utah County. He wasalso elected 
a member of the state conYention in 
1882 which drafted the stafe constitution 
_of Utah that still remains before Con- 


BISHOP WILLIAM PACE. 


The following brief sketch of William 


- Pace, one of the first settlers and the first 
Bishop of Spanish Fork, has been sent to 
us by his son; but we could have wished 


the notes had been more extended, as the 


subject was deserving of a lengthy sketch: 
William Pace was born in the State 
of Géorgia, July 3d; 2806. His parents 
moved to Tennessee in his early youth, 
and his father soon after fell at the battle 
of New Orleans in rt8rs5, leaving him 
fatherless at the early age of nine years. 
‘‘ He embraced the Gospel in the year 
of 1841. 
at Nauvoo in 1843, and assisted in com- 
pleting the Temple there. 
_ “© He was appointed policeman at Nau- 
- voo, and served during the winter of 


1843-4. 

emigrated to Utah in 1848 with 

President Brigham Young's company. 
He was one of the first to locate in 

_ Provo, where he settled in the early part 


removed to Spanish Fork 


1851, and here, in company with John 
H. Redd, -made the first location. 

_ He was appointed Bishop of that 
place in the year 1852, and elected a 
member of the Legislature in the same 
year. He superintended the surveying 
_ of Spanish Fork in 1855. He was called 
on a mission to Great Britain about the. 


time of 1857, which he honorably filled, 


and was released after two years’ service. 
He was called, soon after his return from 
England, on a southern mission, and 
settled in New Harmony, where he lived 
a faithful member‘ of the Church of Jesus 
‘Christ of Latter-day Saints until his death, 


He gathered with the Saints 


which @ccurred on the of October, 


1876.’ 

To this‘may be added the fact that 
Bishop William Pace was the brother of 
James Pace, the founder of Payson, and 
the uncle of the well-known William B. _ 
Pace, who is famous if the military his- 
tory of Utah Territory, and whose book 
on military tactics is a standard work. 


COLONEL STEPHEN MARKHAM. 


We copy the following biogr&iphical 
sketch from the Zerritorial Enquirer: 

SPANISH Fork, March 21, 1878. 

Editor Enquirer : In your issue of the 


43th inst: appeared ‘the announcement of 


the death of one of the greatest pioneers 
of this Western country, and practical 
advocate of religious liberty, Stephen 
Markham. He was born on the oth day 
of February, in the year 1800, in the 
town of Avon, Ontario County, State of 
New York. His father’s name was David; 
he was. a revolutionary soldier, and was 
accidently. killed when Stephen was two 
years old. His mother, Dinah Merry, 
afterwards moved to the State of Ohio, 
where the family settled in Cayuga 
County, where Brother Markham first 
heard the Gospel. He was baptized by 
Elder Abel Lamb, in July, 1837. He 
was well-to-do at the time, ak sold all 
his possessions in Ohio: by the counsel of 
the Prophet Joseph, and furnished most 
of the means to fit out sixty souls, and 
took charge in immigrating them from 
Kirtland to Far West Missouri. After 
arriving at Far West he was appointed an 
agent for the Church to: raise means and 
assist the poor Saints in the days of 
trouble and persecution by the mobs in 
Missouri and Illinois. He was 4ppointed 
Colonel of the Nauvoo Legion, and 
assisted Joseph in his Dixon and other 
troubles. At a time in Nauvoo when 


Joseph was perplexed: with vexatious law 


suits, Markham sold his only house, 
which was newly built, gave Joseph the 
proceeds—twelve hundred dollars—and 
then moved his family into a tent until a 
cabin could be built, while the Prophet 
and his brethren were imprisoned in 
Carthage jail, But a few hours before 
the martyrdom of Joseph and Hyrum, 
that bloodthirsty mob drove Markham 
out of Carthage and probed him with 
their bayonets until his shoes were filled 
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with blood. The scars of those bayonet 
thrusts he bore to his grave. 

At the driving of the Saints from 
Nauvoo, he was appointed. by President 
Young Captain over two hundred pio- 
neers, and led them thence to Winter 
Quarters or Council Bluffs, Iowa. Again 
he was chosen Captain of the first pio- 
neers to the Rocky. Mountains under the 
direction of the Presidency of the Church 
in the year 1847, and seven days after 
arriving at Salt Lake Valley he was sent 
back in charge of one hun and forty 
persons to Council Bluffs, and in 1850 
returned in charge of a company of fifty 
wagons. He was ordained a high priest 
_by Bishop Miller in 1844, and was made 
Bishop of Palmyra and ordained by Geo. 
A. Smith in 1853. In 1856 he was sent 
to Fort Supply and assis 
ing the first express line across the Plains. 
He was ever charitable to the poor, and 
unflinching in his integrity for the truth 
and cause of the Latter-day work. 

Having lived out an active and useful 
life, he passed away in peace in the midst 
of his family and friends. 

Wm. CREER. 


BISHOP JOHN L. BUTLER. _ 


John L. Butler, who has figured prom- 
inently in Mormon history from an early 
period, was born in Simpson County, 
Kentucky, April 8th, 1808. His father’s 
name was James Butler, whe was in the 
Revolutionary war. He married Caro- 


line F. Seen, a daughter of a Revolu- 


tionary sire. 

John L. Butler was baptized into the 
Church in 1834, in Kentucky, under the 
ministry of Elder James Emmet. He 
sold out and moved into Missouri during 
the troubles, and was at Far West when 
that ‘‘city of the Saints’’ fell before the 
mob militia, under the exterminating 
order of Governor Boggs, which was ex- 
ecuted by the monster, General Clark. 
He was among the bravest of the ‘‘ de- 
fenders of Zion ’’ 1n those days, and one 
of those to whom General Clark 
addressed his infamous. exterminating 
speech after the fall of Far West and 
the march of the Prophet, his brother 
Hyrum, Parley P. Pratt and others to 
Liberty jail, which speech, the following 
passages will illustrate: | 

‘The orders of the Governor to me 
were that you should be exterminated, 


in establish-. 


| 
and, the terms.of the treaty complied 


homes in ashes. “As for your leaders, do 

not once think—do not imagine for a: 
moment—do. not let it. enter your mind, 
that they will be delivered or that you 
will see their faces again, for their fate 1s 


powerful 


speech of General Clark, Butler did a 


the slaughter.” 


_ duly reported. to Brigham Young. This 


principal man. until, the day of his death. 


and not allowed to. remain i in the State ; 
and had your leaders not been given up, — 


with, before this you and your families 
would have been. destuoyed and your 


fixed—their die is cast—their doom, is. 
sealed.’’ 
Bishop John L. ‘Butler was a very large large 

, and, withal a 
man, and it can i well imagined aor in 
the days of his young manhood amid 
scenes: which may be illustrated by the 


hero’s service... 

He moved from Missouri to Commerce 
—afterwards Nauvoo—among the first of 
the Mormon settlers.of that place. He 
belonged to the Nauyoo Legion at its — 
organization, was commissioned aid-de- 
camp of General Joseph Smith, and was 
one of his body-guard. When Joseph 
gave himself up to the State, Butler went 
with him a part of the way to Carthage, 
and when the last sight of Nauvoo was 
taken, the Prophet bade his aid-de-camp 
to return, giving him his last charge, and 
bidding him a loving farewell, for Jos- 
eph knew ‘he. was ‘‘ going as a sheep to 


John L. Butler and James Emmet 
were called to go to the Rocky Mountains” 
previous to the exodus. A company of 
150. under James Emmet started a week 
before Christmas, after the martyrdom — 
of the Prophet, A division, however, 
occurred in Emmet’s company, and But- 
ler was immediately despatched west 
with instructions to.report back to Presi- 
dent Brigham. Young. 

He overtook the company about 150 
miles from Nauvoo on the Iowa river, 
bound to the Rocky Mountains. He 


division, however, in Emmet’s company 
interrupted their journey to the moun- 
tains. 

John L. Butler stopped at Pottawa:. 
tamie County and came to Utah in 1852, 
and after staying a month or two in 
Great ys Lake City he proceeded at 
once to Spanish Fork, in the growth and 
history of which he was identified as a 
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Many references to him as the bishop of 
Spanish Fork have been already noted 
in the history of that city, 


SCANDINAVIANS. 


One of the most interesting features in | 


_ the population of Utah is its mixture of 
the best races that have entered into that 
ethnological composite which we call the 
English people. As wé all know, one of 
the basic races of England is the Danish. 
It was the invasion of that country by 
the Danes that made England a maritime 
‘power and gave her the rank of Mistress 
of the Seas. As one of the principal in- 
gredients of a composite nation, there is 
none superior to the Danish element. 
_And it is not a little singular to say that 
we have in the population of Utah, as 
a fresh mixture, too, about the same pro- 
portion of the Danish element, or to give 
the more comprehensive name, the Scan- 
- dinavian, as constitutes the English race- 
composite. Nearly one-third of the pop- 
ulation of Utah is Scandinavian ; that is, 
speaking of the emigrant parents and their 
Utah offspring. Already Scandinavian 
people have largely mixed, especially 
with the American portion of our popu- 
lation, and unquestionably the new infu- 
sion has much benefited—in fact, re-in- 
vigorated the American stock which first 
settled these valleys. 
‘The Scandinavian portion of the popu- 


lation of Spanish Fork is a very impor- 


tant.one. About one-fourth of the pres- 
ent population is Scandinavian — emi- 
grant parents and their native offspring. 
- There were about ten families who 
emigrated from the ‘Danish mission that 
settled in Spanish Fork at the onset. 
Swen Larsen was the leader of them. 
Among their names we find the follow- 
ing: ‘Neils Peter Madsen, Ole Swensen, 


Ole Larson, Ammond Dahle, Samuel | 


Bejarnson, Theodore Dedrickson, Au- 
‘gust Svensen, and a few other families. 
At the time of the ‘general move’’ a 
large accession was made to the Scandi- 
navian element of Spanish Fork. 


people in this settlement, he having been 
appointed by Bishop Butler to preside 
over his countrymen. At that time 
nearly a hundred fanrilies stopped at 
Spanish Fork, but when the people re- 
turned to their homes after the publishing 


| and industrious race. 


ens 
Hansen then became the leader of his 


of Bughanan’s proclamation of: pardon, 
the majority of those famihes returned to 
their former homes in the northern set- 
tlements, or went farther south in search 
of new homes. — Since the ‘‘move”’ the 
Scandinavian part of the population has 
steadily increased. They have settled 
principally in the. northeast corner of 
the town. They are generally agricul- 
turists. 
JENS HANSEN. 


This is a patriatchal.Dane, who pos- 
sesses more wives and children than any 
other Dane in the world. | 

Jens Hansen was born in Otterup 
City, Odense County, Denmark, October 
13, 1823. He was baptized on the 25th 
of August, 1851, by Elder Christianson, — 
in the early period of the mission. He 
was ordained a priest by Apostle Erastus 
Snow, and was sent out by him to preach 
and shortly afterwards was ordained an 
elder. He was one of the first who was 


sent out with the gospel to the Island of 


Fyen, and other isiands. He traveled 
in the ministry in his native land till 
1853, when he left Copenhagen for Utah, 
on the 27th of December. He arrived 
in Great Salt Lake City October sth, 
1854, where he settled for a while. In 
the ‘‘move south,’ in 1858, he came to — 
Spanish Fork. As already observed, he 


was at once appointed by Bishop Butler 


to take the lead of the Danish population 


of that settlement. He was out in Echo 


Canyon and heid the rank of lieutenant. 
He had four wives before 1862, has now, 
we believe, eight wives, and is the father 
of thirty-seven children. . : 


JAMES ANDERSON. 
Bishop Snell has wisely appointed for 
his first counselor Elder James Anderson, 


= native of Denmark, and a fitting 


representative man of his healthy, hardy 

He was born in Bromme Grand-Show 
in the County of Sorre, 
sland of Sjelland, Denmark. His father 
was the keeper of the forest and was 
alsoa farmer. 

James Anderson was the first of his 
family to embrace Mormonism. He 
was baptized August 2d, 1862, in Den- 
mark, by Elder* Benjamin Jensen; his 
brother Peter was baptized at the same 
time. He left Denmark on the 23d of 
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1863, in Elder. W.. w. Cluff’s 

mpany. He crossed the Plains in 
Captgin John. R. Murdock’s train, and 
arrived in Utah in September. He at first 
went to Santaquiz, but finding no employ- 
ment in that settlement, he moved down 
to Spanish Fork. Here he at once be- 
came useful and was soon recognized as a 


| April 


representative man of thispeople. Heat 


first acted as a teacher, a very important 
calling in a settlement, and particularly 
so in this case, seeing that the nature of 
his duties made him the mouthpiece of 
the bishop to his countrymen, and the 
exponent to them of the policy of the 
administration of the settlement. 
ing acted in this calling to the satisfac- 
tion of the Church, he was taken out of 
the elder’s quorum and ordained a high 
priest and set apart as counselor to the 
president.of the high priest's quorum 
September 3d, Big te On June 7th, 1877, 


he was called b as his frst 


counselor. 

Elder James Anderson is a solid, reli- 
able man, well-informed on the practical 
affairs of life, possesses much sound com- 


mon sense, and is, in fact, in every re- 


spect a man of considerable character. 
As may be easily understood, in a settle- 
ment where the population is.one-fourth 
Scandinavian, the majority of whom at 


best can only imperfectly speak the Eng- | 


lish language, such a counselor to the 
Bishop must be invaluable in the gar 
ernment of the settlement. _ 


‘WILLIAM CHEER 


Was born in. England, in the town of 


Preston, Lancashire, February 18, 1836. 
His father, Edward Creer, was born No- . 


vember 3, .1813. - His mother, Ann 


Morris, was born on the 27th day of De- 


cember, .1814, in Chorley, Lancashire, 
England. They were married in Preston 
in the year 1835. Mathias Creer was 
born at White Cumberland 
County, October, 15, 1790. The family 
came from the Isle of :Man, and settled 
in White Haven in the, year 1790. John 
Creer, the father of Mathias, followed 
fishing and shoemaking for a livelihood. 
The family left. White Haven. and _re- 
moved to Preston ; they were among the 
first to embrace the doctrines of the 
Church .of Jesus Christ. of Latter-day 
Saints in the British Mission, some of 


Hav-. 


| over the other.in the early advantag 


‘trom Gravois to St.. Louis. 


‘+ Fis, = ya 


Mathias, their father, . however, bitterly 
opposed the new fai th,.which caused a 

separation in the family; the Oetker, 
five daughters, and one son—Edward— 
with his wife Ann ‘and their children, 
emigrated to America.in the ship Char- 


fotte, in the 1847, with about. one 


hundred and fifty Saints. . 

The following certificate of. ‘member- 
ship of Ann. Creer (the mother of Wil- 
liam) has been preserved, and is worthy 
of record as being among the first certifi- 
cates issued in. the. Britis Mission: 


 “Wedo hereby certify that Ann Creer, 
the bearer of this, is a regular member, 

and in “standin and fellowship i in 
the Church of the Saints,’ in 
Preston, and is a worthy member of the 
same, and as a token of our love and 
good will, we give unfo her this letter of 
commendation to the fellowship and €s- 
teem of the ‘Saints’ in any land or 


country which she may be to 


remove,’ 3 
‘KIMBALL, 

March rath, 1838." alg 


The family arrived at. St. Louis De- 
cember, 1 1847,. Here they found quite a 
number Saints who had left Nauvoo and 
come to St. Louis to raise means to pro- 
cute an outfit to follow the Church west- 
ward. , They entered into the coal busi- 
ness, and soon being able to | purchase 
teams, made it profitable shi 
any of the 
Saints made their first fit-out to come to 
Utah in this way, among whom were the 
Sharps and Watsons. of Salt Lake City. 

On the 1st of May, 1854, they. left St. 
Louis for Utah, traveling through the 
State. of Missouri with ox teams. There 
were about twenty-five wagons in the 
company. ates Captain Joseph. Fields; 
they entered Kansas the latter 
part of May, during. the sacitement be- 
tween the pro-slayery, and. anti-slavery 
parties—each ‘seeking to 
es O 
the country; hundreds haying. left Mis- 
souri to take up land .in .Kansas for. the 
purpose of propagating the doctrine of 
slavery as against ionism.. How- 
ever, extravagances of those. parties 
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‘no charms fos for they 


remembered keenly the sufferings of their 
co-religionists at the hands of one of 


erance, 
They were five montis. and three days 
traveling by land from St. Louis to Salt 


_ Lake, arriving a few days: before the. con- 


ference in October, : 

In January, 1856, the subject of this 

sketch started for Spanish Fork, intend- 

ing to take up a farm—there being plenty 

of good land there. He: traveled on 

foot, their last team having perished dur- 

ing the hard winter. 

__ Two years afterwards he married Sarah 
Jane Miller, his present wife, who is the 


mother of seven sons and one daughter, | 


now living, 

' Spanish Fork at that time. was a fron- 
tier settlement, organized companies of 
militia being necessary to protect the 
citizens from marauding Indians. 

On the 2oth day of June, 1866, dur- 
ing what is known as the Black Hawk or 
Sanpéte war, by an order from General 
Aaron Johnson, William Creer, with a 
party of fifteen men, was sent in pursuit 
of some twenty-six Indians, who had 
stolen some horses and cattle the night 
previous, The party were mounted and 
started soon after day-break.; they fol- 
lowed on the trail of the. Indians and 
overtook them about twelve miles south- 
east of Springville, over the mountain, 
on what 1s known as Diamond Creek. 
They immediately took position below 
the Indians and stock, so as to prevent 
their being driven down the canyon, 
This was about 11 .0’clock. in the morn- 
ing. They engaged. the Indians for four 
hours or more, and drove them from the 
canyon. Thirty-eight head of the cattle 
and thirteen head of horses, and mules 
were recovered. 

About noon, ‘Albert: Dimick; one of 
the attacking party, received a wound in 
the abdomen from a shot fired by the In- 


dians; the ball lodged near the spine, 


and caused his death the following day. 
Edmunson, of Springyille, ‘was also shot 


and scalped, and his right hand cut off. 


This.was about two in the afternoon. A 


few men from Spri ns Me had followed 


to assist the Span Fork party, but 


mistook the for ‘the whites, and 
fell among a. portion of them; 


which. Edreunson lost his life. 


: Chief Mountain, 
' certained from the Indians that four of 
those parties because of Yeligious intol- 


/ same number wounded in the fight. 


The} Indians were commanded by 
It was afterwards as- 


their party were killed, and about ae : 

he 
cattle and horses were brought away that 
night. The wounded man was carried on 
a litter over a steep and rocky mountain, 
about ten miles. In this connection it 
may be proper to say that by great effort 


and risk Dimick was.'saved from being 


scalped, the Indians being driven back 
from within fifty yards of where he lay. 
‘Mr. Creer'’says; ‘*I am mindful of the 
fact, too, that for all our trouble and 
time spent in the summer of 1866, and 
previous to that time, we never had a. 
red cent from Government. I had the 


honor, though, of being commissioned 


Major of Second Regiment of Infantry, 


Second Brigade Nauvoo Legion, Utah 


Military District, January 30th, 1868, by 
Governor Durkee: and had the mortified 
pleasure of being mustered out by the 
sweeping i~se dixit of his defunct Ex- 
cellency, Governor Schaffer, shortly 


afterwards. 


«Twas aj ppointed sidetman of Spanish 
Fork City to fill the vacancy by the 


resignation of George W, Wilkin, and 


received: my commission February 26th, 


1866; was elected to the same position 
in 1868, and continued in that office 
-until 1875, and for thé period of about 


eight 


years I was one of the directors of 
the Spanish Fork Co-operative Institu- 


_tion—one of the foremost companies in 


Utah doing business in’ that capacity, 
having successfully established a business, 


its purchases being just a little on the 


shady side of half a million dollars a 


‘‘In January, 1876, I started for Ari- 
zona in company with P. S. Bradford. 


: We remained during the summer, assist- 


ing in commencing the settlement which 


is now known as St. Joseph. 
‘“‘In company with Lysander Dayton, 


I was sent by Lot Smith to Prescott, 
during the sitting of the June term 


of the county court of Yavapai Count y, 
to solicit a:remittance or relief from the 


taxes for that year, because of the hard- 
ships which the Utah emigrants had to 


contend. with, having traveled hun- 


dred miles in the dead of winter to 
*Utahfy” that barren desert. 


‘* We found them to be genial gentle- 
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men, and acceded to our wishes with 
thanks, appreciating the benefits to be 
derived from infusing industrial strength 
into their new Territory. I returned in 
the fall to Spanish F 

the 16th day of 1877, I 
was admitted to the bar of the First Ju- 
dicial District Court of the Territory of 
Utah, and was appointed in February of 
that year city attorney for Spanish Fork, 
and continued in that office until the 
city election of 1883, when I was elected 
Mayor of Spanish ork City. I’was also 
elected a member of the ouse of Rep- 
resentatives for the Twenty-sixth Session 
of the Utah Legislature from the district 


composed of Utah and Juab Counties.’’ 


Mayor Creer, as a member of the Lest | 
_ Legislature which has just closed its ses- 


sions, was noticeable as one of the most | 


able of the House, and one of the most | 
available 
iness. He was on the committees on 
Claims and Public Accounts; Manufac- 
tures and Commerce; Irrigation; Terri- | 
torial Library; and was chairman of the 
committee on Private Corporations. On 
the floor of the House 
measures with vigor and eesnentaen, and 
only yielded points tu the opposition | 


_ when the amendments were judicious, or 
the exceptions taken approved by his | 


own judgment. It may be that a Legis- 
lative Commission, appointed by Con- 
gress, will for a while suspend the Utah 
Legislature ; and, if so, probably this 


_ will be the end of the People’s represen- 


tatives until Utah is a state; in which 
case the Hon. William Creer will be 
perpetuated as a member of the last 
of our Territorial Legislatures, and 
Spanish Fork be credited with having 


sent for the memorable session of 


one of its ablest Representatives. 
"SILAS HILLMAN. 


The Hon. Silas Hillman, 


Palmyra to the Utah Legislature, was the 
son of Mayhew Hillman. 


of New York, February 27, 1820. He 
His father 
died in Nauvoo. 

Silas Hillman was connected: with the 
Church, as a member, as early as the 
spring of 1834. He was baptized by 
Brigham Young when only fourteen 


He was born 
in Cambridge, Washington County, State 


workers for committee bus- | 


e pressed his | 


| County. 


* 


years of age: we: have not collected 
notes for biographical sketch 
of ‘him; bat in the history of the 
‘Southern settlements find him  promi- 
nently marked ‘as one of -the founders 
and principal mén of Palmyra and Span- | 
ish Fork. He was a high priest 
_and counselor to Bishop Markam, to pre- 
‘side over Palmyra, Match’ 22d, 1853. He 
was prominent in the. municipal gov- 
ernment, being élected’ alderman and 
commissioned justice of the peace, in 
May, 1853, by Governor Young. - In 
the same month he - also elected to 
the Legislature. It is also worthy of 
especial notice that Silas Hillman was 
the first merchant in‘ that part of Utah 
He commenced business in 
Palmyra, December 11th, 1854, with 
s valued at $837. 19 ; ‘and during the 
blowing year this’ “purchases amounted 
to $2,500. 

The following very interesting and val- 
_uable narrative of the Indian wars of 
Southern Utah is copied from an old 
business ledger in the oases of his. 


EPISODES OF INDIAN WARS. 


‘June roth, 1853. —An ‘Indian war 
broke out. 

The Indians had been about an 
action that had transpired at Springville. 
‘One of the citizens had whipped an In- 
dian, because’ he was whipping his squaw, 
_and the Indian died on the 19th of June. 
The same evening some of the maddest 
Indians rode down to Payson and shot a 
man who was standing guard. 

‘* Walker, at that time, had about three 
or four hundred warriors with him, 
See near the mouth of Payson can- 

The alarm was made in the latter 
of ‘te first part of the night. We gath- 
ered our families together at the schvol 
house. Myself, with sixteen or seventeen 
others, then started on foot for Payson, 
the seat of the war, as the express stated 
that the people of Payson were expecting 
every minute that the Indians would at- 
tack them. Our horses were out on the 
‘Tange ; consequently we had to take it on 
foot, because ‘we could” not get them in 
the night. 

‘‘It had been 
very hard traveling, ani 


which made 
Thad on a pair 


of pumps that I wore in my school, which 


bothered me a in along; 
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the-soles nearly came off before I got to 
#*The next morning after we arrived, 


Captain Matthew Caldwell, with his cont- 
a of mounted men,: arrived from 


pringville, ‘and we took: up a line of 


march for Payson Canyon, in search of 


Indians, and to see where the mill hands 


were, who were working at the mills in 


the canyon. We discovered’ that the 


Indians had retreated back into the 
mountains; and that the men who were 
to'work at the mills had madea narrow 
escape with their lives... The smoke of 
the Indians’ there but 
no Indains. We returned to. Pay- 
son, and Col. Conover from Provo ar- 
rived with more forces. - 


San Pete County settlements, as they 


appeared to be heading that way.. The 
settlements in that county were sparse, 


and some were. small, and ‘knew nothing 


of the Indians becoming hostile. There- 
fore, a council of war decided to follow 
the Indians and get to San Pete as soon 

‘* We started next morning. I took 
command of the cavdlry company of 
Palmyra City, being lieutenant ot said 
company; and the captain staying at 
home left me in command, . This was on 
the 21st of June, 1853... 
When we arrived in San Pete Valley, 
the main body of troops kept straight 
on for Manti City; but I, with my .com- 
pany, was detailed to go around to the 
. Allred settlement, called Springtown. 
We saw some fresh signs of Indians, but 
no Indians. 
gathered together, and a board fort put 
up around them; a rather flimsy fort 
to stop bullets. We camped with them 
that night, during which one or two In- 
dians were seen skulking around. Our 


We found the families | 


boys shot at them, but I'do not think . 


they hit them; but it raised the alarm 


and every man was at his post ready for 


afight. No Indians, however, came. 
‘* We advised the settlers of Springtown 
to move down to Manti City, as there 


were so few at this place, but they said © 


they were able to take 


care of them- 
selves. . 


- Our orders were such that we had to” 


make for the main army, to report what 
we had discovered of the situation of 
affairs in that section of the country. 


plan was to let the Indians 


Therefore, next morning we took up our 
line Of march for Manti, arrived there 
and joined the main army that afternoon, 
which consisted of about two hundred 
men under the command of Colonels 
Markham and Conover: | 
‘¢ We stayed in Manti sume seven or 
eight days, during which time companies 


were scouting in every direction to dis- 


cover the Indians. One of our com- 
panies ran across a camp of thirty or 
forty Indians and had‘a brush with them, 


killing some, and the: balance retreated. 


Another party of the Indians came down 
the canyon to thé mill, about two and a 


‘half miles from Manti,. in the night. 
After this discovery was made, there was 

B53 | astrong guatd kept up in the mouth of 
was feared the Indians would attack’ 


the canyon. I had command of a com- 


pany one night that was guarding there, 
and Captain Chidester of another in the 


| mill below us... Where the road came 


down the canyon it was very steep, and a 
thick undergrowth of young pines came 
close up to the raad. We concealed our- 


selves along the road in this undergrowth 


and watched all night for Indians. Our 
pass us, and 
when they got to the mill Captain Chides- 
ter’s company was to attack them and 
drive them back to us, and then we were 
to attack them, which would be on their 
front and rear; but we did not get the 
chance to put our plans in action, for 
the Indians never came. | 

‘* After we had been from home about 
twelve days, we received, orders from 
the Lieutenant-General to return home. 
On the first night of our encampment, 
after we left Manti, which was at the 
springs north of. Nephi City, the Indians 
tried to drive off our horses, which were | 
out feeding, but our guard were strong 
around the horses that night, and they 


‘kept the Indians from getting them, and 


fired pretty lively for a short time; the 
balance of the guard with the camp sur- 
rounded the horses, and drove them into 
a corral, which was left standing when 


the inhabitants evacuated their settle- 


ment and took shelter in the city of 
Nephi. Next morning we saw some 
blood, but no dead Indians. 

‘* Next day we reached Palmyra; and 
during the summer and fall we had to 


keep up a — watch against the In-- 
dians. While we were in San Pete, In- 


dians were lurking about Palmyra... One 
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man by the name of Price was shot in 


his knee; also one of our men (John W. 
Berry), sent. home with an express, was 
shot at Summit Creek through the hand, 


The Indians drove off the Allred settle-— 


ment’s stock, and during the season 
killed several men at San Pete. One man 
was also killed at Summit Creek. 

‘‘We had another expedition of a 
couple of days after Indians at Salt 
Creek, Goshen Valley. We came on a 


camp just at daybreak and took them > 


by surprise. They pt, ee for peace. 
We told them, if they would give up their 
arms and go to the settlements, we would 
not hurt them.. We dallied with them 
some time, for they did not like to give 
up their arms, that being the last thing 
an Indian will part with; till at last Col- 
onel Markham gave them five minutes to 
_ decide. Not complying with this order 
the Colonel gave the order for our com- 
pany to attack. The Indians fired very 
lively for a short time, but our men 
pressed them eso hard that they soon 
silenced the firing of the Indians, and 
what were not killed retreated into a 
cane swamp and got away. Casualities 
on our side were small, considering the 
smartness of fire of the Indians. One 
man (Bishop Charles Hancock) was 
slightly wounded in the head, and one 
horse shot in the hips. The Indians be- 
ing in the cane and in a swamp, they 
dragged what were killed in there; con- 
sequently we could not tell the number 
that were killed. After peace was made 
they told us we only wounded two or 
three; but they reported at Nephi that 
we killed nineteen or twenty of them. 
They made a haul of sixty or seventy 
head of cattle from our place, late in the 
fall and tore part of the winter. The 
cattle were running two or three miles 


up the creek from Palmyra; the owners’ 


_ thought it was so late in the season there 
was not any danger of Indians disturb- 
ing the cattle; but they came down from 
the canyon over to Palmyra and took 


some out of the corrals, and took all. 


they could find up the creek and got 
away with them over to Uinta Valley. 
After peace was made they ag what 
they had not killed and ea 


Of these early Indian wars of Southern 
Utah J. W. Berry notes as follows: 


‘¢On the roth of July, [June in Hill- 


man’s diary} the Indians killed Alexan- 


der Keel at Payson, and then commenced 


what is called the Walker,War. On 
July zoth, Colonel Conover, from Provo, | 
in command of a company of militia 


known as the Nauvoo Legion, called at 


Palmyra and asked for volunteers to join 
his company and defend ‘the settlements 
not provided with sufficient guards. 


Major Markham, J. W. Berry, and 


fifteen others went with him as far south 
as Manti. Colonel Conover, wishing to 
send a message to President Young, at 
Salt Lake City, asking for his advice, 


appointed Clark Roberts, of Provo, and 


J. W. Berry.as messengers to convey to 
the President the information desired. 
The messengers left Manti at 4 P.M., on 


July 23d, arriving at Santaquin about : 


10 A.M. on the following day. They 
found the inhabitants, for safety, had all 
moved to Payson, and the town in the 
possession of the Indians. While riding — 
along through the streets, with no thought 

of the Indians being in full possession of 
the town, they were fired on by twenty- 
one Indians, from a house in which they 
were concealed, Clark Roberts was shot 
through the right shoulder and J. W. 
Berry in the left wrist. Six or seven 
pursued them on horseback to Spring 
Lake Valley, where the Payson cow herd © 
was stationed under a guard, consisting 
of five or six men. The Indians then 
gave up the chase and started back into 
the mountains.. The wounded men went | 
on to Payson, where their wounds were 
dressed, and in the afternoon were con- 
veyed to their homes. When the mes- 
sengers arrived at Palmyra, the citizens 
were —— in the school house. On 
July 23d, W. S. Berry and Charles Price 
were on and the Indians made a 
raid on the cattle, and got them all out 
of the corral. ‘The guards went after the 
cattle and soon got them started back. 
The Indians seeing their attempt to steal 


_the cattle unsuccessful, commenced firing 


upon the guards. Charles Price was hit 
in the right thigh: by a bullet, which 
made a very severe ficsh wound. The 
upper settlement all moved to ralonnyn 


and wintered in 185 


‘‘The peaple es guard all fall and 
winter, not: knowing what hour the In- 
dians would be upon them. During a 
heavy snow storm, in November, 1853, 
the Indians stole about fifty or sixty head 
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of cattle, among which were a number 
of oxen, and took them up Spanish Fork 
Canyon tothe Warm Springs, where they 
camped all winter and fed upon the stock. 
In February, 1854, Captain Hancock of 
Payson, captured two Indians. one of 
them being a son of the Chief Peetneet. 
He held the chief's son a@ prisoner, and 
sent the other Indian to the tribe with the 
intelligence that he would hold the chief’s 
son a prisoner until an interview was ob- 
tained with the chief. On the following 
morning the chief came in and held a con- 
sultation with the citizens, after which he 
agreed to terms. of e, which in a 
short time ended the Walker War. Gov- 
ernor Young advised the brethren to 
erect Peetneet a house in the fort line 
and have him make his home among 
them. It was considered a wise counsel, 
and accordingly the house was built, and 
the chief moved into it, remaining until 
the settlement was broken up. : 


‘¢ The inhabitants had no more trouble 
with the Indians during the winter and 
summer of 1854-5, but late in the fall of 
1855, what is known as the Tintic War 
broke out in Cedar Valley, the Indians 
killing two brethren named Carson, who 
were at the time herding sheep, and a boy’ 
thirteen years old, named Huntsucker. 
After killing the herders the Indians 
stole and drove off all the stock they 
could seeure; and took them into the 
lower end of Tintic Valley. Colonel 
Conover called upon J. W. Berry for 
twenty men to secure the stolen prop- 
erty. The pursuing party came so close 
upon the Indians, in the lower end of 
Tintic Valley, that they took fright and 
left the stock behind, with the exception 
of a few saddle horses, which they took 
with them. The stock left behind was 


recovered without much difficulty and 


driven back home. This ended the 
Tintic war, and the Indians remained 
friendly for a number of years.’’ 


In a narrative of the ‘‘Tintic War’’ 
John Banks, one of the founders of 
Spanish 
story: 

‘‘In February, 1856, T: 8. Johnson, 
United States came to 
Palmyra in pursuit of Indians, who had 
been committing depredations on the 
whites, expecting that he would find 


Fork, thus tells his: interesting 


some of':them with Peetneet’s band, but 
failed 

‘* He then received word by express 
that the Indians had killed two.of the 
Huntsuckers’ herdsmen, on the west side 
of Utah Lake, and that a herdsboy was 
missing who was supposed to be killed 
also, for the Indians had taken the 
whole herd of cattle. Peetneet, the 
chief of the Indians on Spanish Fork, 
being friendly disposed, was consulted. 

‘* Peetneet was grieved at thé hostility 


of Tintic and his band, and remarked 


that Tintic had ears that were of no use 
to him. He had had good counsel given 
him, but he would not hear it, and he 
(Peetneet) wanted Peantich, the Indian 
guide, and. three others, when they 
would find Tintic, to cut off his ears, as 
they were of no good. This talk was 
just before the marshal, with about 
seventy-five men, left Palmyra Fort for 
the west mountain. This was a very ex- 
citing time. 

**We camped the first night on the 
north end of the west mountain, where 
we experienced an extremely cold night, 
without any bedding save our saddle 
blankets, and were not allowed to have 
any fire after sundown. 

‘*When the’ day dawned we learned 
that several of our men had frozen feet, 
and consequently had to return home. 

‘William Fairbanks, of Payson, had 
his feet frozen, but would not return. 
Early in the morning we saddled our 
horses, and the orders given, ‘mount, 
forward march.’ Fairbanks would con- 
tinue the march, notwithstanding he suf- 
fered much during the expedition. 

‘* We had not gone far before we struck 
the trail of an Indian, which track we 
followed on the 1ce across the Utah Lake, 
till we came tothe dug-out where the 
two Huntsuckers were killed. We then 


took our line of march west, to where the 


Lehi men had been killed in the cedars. 

‘*The blood. was lickered the sand, 
which caused quite a sensation. Orders 
were given to scout. . Scouters returned 
with an. ox, which was soon killed, and a 
time of general sharpening of sticks to 
roast the beef for dinner took place. 
Meanwhile the officers consulted each 
other as to the best course to pursue, and 
decided that the men be divided into tens 
to examine the most likely places in or- — 
der to ascertain which way the Indians 
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had gone. This was soon found out, and 
the signal was given that the trail was 


discovered, and all the company marched 


up the canyon, leading to what is now 
called Tintic Valley. The name of thé 
place originated in the expedition, it be- 
ing until that time unexplored by white 
men. 

‘*We learned that the Indians had 
taken a southwest direction and we had 
to encounter very deep snow, and exceed- 
ingly cold weather, so that it was nothing 
strange to see cattle standing up, braced 
in the deep snow, frozen quite stiff. 
Here we expected to get our supply of 
food in coming back, provided we did 
not. overtake the Indians, We pushed 


forward as fast as we could, and as we 


came on their camping places, we could 
learn how fast we were gaining ground on 
them. We made three days of their travel 
‘in one day. The third day we saw their 
camp fire smoke, but we did not like the 
location, as it seemed like we were march- 
ing right into an Indian fortification. Pas- 
sing a heavy a of cedars, we found 
ourselves. on the ed dge of the big desert, 

where we were g to see some stock 
and picked out the best beef from sev- 
enty-five head, for we had not had any- 
thing to eat that morning. Our Indian 
guide said it was about six miles to the 
Sevier river, and orders were given to 
march thither and water our stock, as 
there was no trail to follow—the Indians 
having scattered in every direction, and 
our horses had not drank since we left the 
Utah Lake. 

‘‘We camped on the Sevier that night. 
Early next morning we found thirty head 
of horses, but no sign of an Indian. 
Thence we traveled up the river in a 
northeasterly direction and came out at 
‘Nephi. 

‘‘ The Nephi cattle herd was kept west 
of the city, and when the herdsmen saw 
such a body of horsemen approaching, 
they hastened to town and. reported that 
the Indians were about to make a raid. 

‘‘ The inhabitants rallied to a point 
on the north side of the herd to save the 
cattle. There being a raise of land in- 
tervening between us, the one party could 
not see the other for a little while. The 
next time they saw us the supposed In- 
dians were making for the settlement, 
and would take the town ere yy of the 

citizens could get back. | 


| 1855, 


the Spanish Fork 


was atime of general rejoicing 
with the Nephites when they found that 
the supposed Lamanites were their 
friends ; and, on the other hand, we re- 
joiced on. being well treated, and having 
plenty of good food. to eat, having had 
nothing for seven days. previous but fresh | 
beef, without salt. 

‘‘Weary and tired, we appreciated the 
comfortable beds and happy rest afforded . 
us that night. Next morning we, with 
gra rateful hearts, shook hands with our 

ephi friends and started for home. We | 


-made Spanish Fork that night, carrying 


with us the first news they had of us 
since the day we left home, and great 
was our mutual joy.” 


NOT ES. OF GEN BRAL HISTORY. 


The following valuable notes of gen: 
eral history, on nearly every subject con- 
nected with the rise and growth of Span- 
ish Fork settlement, have been collated . 
by the secretary of the committee on 
Spanish Fork history : 


The first white child that was ave on 
Spanish Fork Creek, was Synthee Thur- 
ber, daughter of A. K. Thurber, on the 

4th day of January, 1852. 

The first fruit trees planted at Spanish 
Fork were those. that Thurber sent to 
Rhode Island for, which seeds proved 


viz: apple seeds, etc. 


. K. Thurber was ordained bishop of 
Spanish Fork under the. hands of Presi- 
dent B. Young, at Salt Lake City, on the 
14th day of January, 1865. 

Geo. W. Wiikins was appointed and 
set apart for his first counselor, and 
James Robertson his second, on the 24th 
of February, 1863. Tea was then four 
dollars per pound, denims, eighty cents, 
-~,' cotton cloth seventy-five cents per 
yard. 

The number of votes cast at the mu- 
nicipal election at Spanish Fork that 
year was sixty-eight. 

Spanish Fork west fields was fenced in 

principally with Spanish wall, ex- 
ing over ten miles in length, adjoin- 
as the Springville land, for which land 
a grant of water right was given from 
ver. | 

The portions. of fence remotest from 
the town, gradually declined from want 
of attention, so that in the year 1862 con: 


| siderable damage was sustained through 
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stock breaking banat the grain, in. spite of 
all diligence on the part of the field 
committee, of which Silas Jones was a 
faithful and energetic president, and 
David Bowen, secretary. In the spring 
of 1863, a renewed effort was made to 
secure the field, when those, whose por- 
tion of fence was located at a great 
distance from their homes, felt the dis- 
advantage, and eagerly sought an equal- 
ization. 

Thomas C. Martele pro that the 
matter be adjusted by se ing the whole 
line of fence by eat Pg in* lots to suit 
the land owners, commencing at the 
point most desired, and give all an equal 
chance to bid—the party offering to keep 
up the greatest amount of fence for a 
given number of acres of land owned by 
him, to be the buyer. The motion pre- 
vailed, the projector was appointed the 
auctioneer, and the project proved a 
success. The Springville land owners 
failing to keep up their portion of fence, 
relinquished their claims to the land and 
the water privileges thereunto belonging, 
in favor of Spanish Fork field committee, 
John T. Davis, David Bowen, John 
Smith, William Banks and David T. 
: Davis. Thus some 2, 400 acres were added 
to the area of the field. — 


The land was advertised for sale, to-— 


gether with the water privileges, to anv 
who desired to obtain land-for labor on 
the fence, and was sold by auction, in 
five-acre lots, Thomas C. -Martele act- 
ing auctioneer. . 


THE EAST BENCH CANAL. 


On the 17th of October, 1871, a pub- 
lic meeting was held at the residence of 
_ William Roach, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the advantage of taking out the 
water on the bench east of the city. 

_ Thomas C. Martele was chosen chair- 
man, and jobn P. Jones secretary of the 
meeting. 


The. chairman stated the object of the 


meeting, viz: to consider the subject of 
making a canal. to convey water for irri- 
gation purposes on the east bench, and 
spoke in favor of organizing a company 
for that purpose. Robert McKerr sug- 
gested the propriety of applying to the 
city council for a right to a pennies of 
the Spanish Fork water. — 


motioned that .a com-— 


mittee be appointed to confer with the 


council, 

On motion of Robert McKerr, Thos. 
C. “Martele and John Angus were ap- 
pointed that committee. 

On motion, at organization was effect- 
ed for the purpose of directing the labor, 


_as follows, viz: Pleasant Bradford, Presi- 


dent; Niel Gardner and Sylvester Brad- 
ford, for his assistants ; Thos. C. Martele, 
Secretary ; ; Robert McKerr, Treasurer. 

On the next Monday following, the 
work of surveying and locating the route 
for the canal was commenced and the 
staking out of the ground in sections, 
the Bradford brothers, Niel Gardner, 
Thos. C. Martele and John P. Jones 
taking active parts therein. Plows, picks 
and shovels soon followed, with a vim 
that showed the people had a heart to 
work. 

The canal leadixig from the creek in 
Spanish Fork Canyon is four miles long, 


and a ditch extending therefrom to the 


city lots in ‘the east extensiom of the 
Spanish Fork survey of building lots. : 

The location of this canal and the 
natural facilities of the route, the position 
of the locality, etc., are such that it can 
be made to afford advantages for water- 
power which are rarely to be found. 

The company is incorporated under 
the name of the Spanish Fork East Bench 


Irrigation and Manufacturing Company. 


THEATRICAL. 


The first dramatic performance in 
Spanish Fork was in- 1857, acted on a 
stage erected in the open air, in the Old 
Fort. The drama was entitled ‘‘Priest- 
craft in Danger,’’ and the cast of char- 
acters were as follows: 


Lord Almwell, Mr. Wm. McKee 

Dr. Clamour, , Mr. Thos. C. Martele 

Heber C, Kimball, Mr. Stephen R. Wells. 
D. Watt Mr. Robert McKerr _ 


The drama was so naturally and effect- 
ively rendered that Doctor Clamour will 


never die so long as T. C. Martele lives. 


FIRST PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
The first public building in Spanish 


Fork was the Social Hall, built by a 


company designated the Spanish Fork 
Society, in 1861. On the 3d 
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of April, that year, Silas Hillman, Geo. 
D. Snell and Thomas Robertson were 
appointed a committee to get up a con- 
stitution for the contemplated aewagil 
which was adopted, and subsequent] ang 
vised by George D, Snell, Thomas ob- 
ertson and Thomas C. Martele. 
The building answered: a good pu 

pose, as it was the only. place i holding 


large public meetings in for several 


ears. 
‘ The first school house that had a shin- 
gle roof was erected in the year 1862, 
and was the most respectable house in 
the town for some time afterwards. The 
school trustees at that time were Cyrus 
Snell, Levin Simmons and Thomas C. 
Martele, who, under the unfavorable cir- 


cumstances then existing, did wonders. 


At the date of its completion Thomas 
C. Martele, Isaac Brockbank and John 
T. Davis were the trustees. The first 
teacher who taught school therein was 


Samuel Ross. 


At this period the standard of educa- 


tion in Spanish Fork began to be ele- 


vated, and many of, the inhabitants who 
lived in subterranean cells (dug-outs) 


obtained their first resurrection. 


MILLS. 
‘The first grist mill in ‘bank Fork 


was built by Bishop Archibald Gardner 
in 1858-9, at an estimated cost of 


$13,000. Grinding was first done in 
December, 1859. 


The ‘first saw mill was in operation 
one year previous. Said upright saw 
mill being so distant from the timber, 
it made lumber but slowly. Seeing 


the necessity of having a better supply, 


Thomas C. Martele and John F: Beck, 
on the 13th day of October, 1873, at 
the residence of the former, got up a 


subscription list for the purpose of ob- 


taining a steam saw mill. The list, 

headed by Thomas C. Martele, John F. 

Beck, Rufus P. Snell and Thomas D. 

Evans, soon increased, and a skeleton of 
a constitution was drafted: On the 27th 
of October, a public meetin held 
in the meeting house, when Snell 
was chosen chairman, and Thomas C. | 
Martele secretary of the meeting. 

The chairman stated that the object of 
the meeting was to try to organize a co- 
operative lumber company. : 

The constitution was read and adopted 


? 


| Lake Creek, Spani 


and an effected with 
Snell, president ; Willard ©. Creer, 


vice-president ; Thomas C. Martele, sec- 
retary; Rufus. 'P.. Snell, treasurer ; ; John 
Angus, Robert McKee, George G. Hales, 


directors. 


A steam engine of twenty-horse power 


was ordered from the East, which ar- 


rived at Provo on or about the 30th of 
November, costing $2,500, and on the 
1st of December, me was hauled up to 

Fork Canyon. 
The project. proved very beneficial to 
the inhabitants at large, although the 
stockholders. realized no interest on their 
money. 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE MERCANTILE 


TUTION. 


The first Co-operative Mercantile Ine 
stitution in Utah County, and the first 
but one in the eetiory, originated as . 
follows: | 

One evening in December, 1866, 
Thomas C. Martele, accompanied by 
Charles Monk, called at the residence of 
George W. Wilkins, who was acting 
bishop of Spanish Fork, and there intro- 
duced to Bishop Wilkins and his coun- 
sellor, James Robertson, the subject of 
co-operation. Both Wilkins and Robert- 


‘son favored the idea and advised Martele 


to call a meeting of the people to con- 
sider the matter, _ 

A Meeting was called in the Fourth 
Ward School House, on the even- 
ing of the second of January, 1867. 
Bishop Wilkins was chosen chairman and | 
John Moore, Secretary of the meeting. | 

Thomas C. Martele was called upon 
to state the object of the meeting, and 
the subject met with a ready reception. 
On motion the chair appointed a com- 
mittee of three, viz; Thomas C. Martele, 
Andrew Ferguson, and William Creer, 
to draft. a constitution for the contem- 
plated Co-operative Mercantile Institu- 
tion to be submitted at a meeting to be 
held on the evening of the 16th, to which 
time, the meeting t n adjourned. At the 
time appointed meeting was held in the 
same place... 

The constitution was read se adopted, 


| under which the Spanish Fork Co-opera- 


tive Institution ‘was then or ganized. 


Andrew Ferguson. was elected 
William Creer and Thos. C. 


le di- 


ary ‘ 
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rectors, Charles Monk, secretary, and 
David H. Davis, treasurer. 

The constitution was submitted for 
the approval of President B.. Young, 
who in reply said that the system entered 
upon was very commendable, suggested 
one amendment to the constitution, and 
advised the company to go ahead, prom- 
ising that God would add His blessing. 
Creer and Martele having been appointed 
to draft a form of declaration for stock- 


holders to subscribe to, presented one 


which, on the 27th of January, 1867, was 
accepted and adopted. _— 

Consequent upon other engagements 
Director Martele resigned his office, and 
subsequently President Ferguson and 
Director Creer also. The vacancies thus 
occurring were filled by electing Samuel 
Patterson, president, and John Moore 
and Daniél Bowen for directors. 

James Miller was appointed purchasing 
agent, and Chas. Monk salesman. Busi- 
ness was started and carried on for a 
while on the premises of Wm. F. Pace, 
on the south of the southeast corner of 
the public square, whence it. subse- 
quently was removed to Brockbank’s 

premises on the west side of Main Street. 
_ The experience of the first year did 
not prove very flattering. 


At the general meeting in March, 1868, 


Samuel Patterson was elected President ; 
David Bowen, John Moore, John Angus 
and Robert McKerr, Directors; Thos. 
_C. Martele, Secretary, and D. H. Davis, 
Treasurer. 

On'the 23d of March, 1868, Thos. C. 
Martele was appointed salesman and 
general manager of the business at home, 
and John Jones purchasing agent. 

This year proved very favorable, so 
that the business increased exceedingly 
rapid. The institution was patronized 
by citizens of Provo, Salt Creek, Goshen, 
and Sanpete ; some from each place be- 
came constant and regular customers. | 

The place soon became too small for 
the business, and in the course of a few 
months preparations were made for the 


erection of a substantial rock house. The. 


foundation for a cellar was dug, rock was 
quarried and delivered on the premises, 
lumber engaged, and everything ready 
for the commencement of a fine structure. 
A handsome dividend was paid the 
stockholders, and the additional branches 
of business, such as a tannery and a dairy, 


| 


were in, contemplation and about to be 
started in connection with the mercantile 
business, within two years from the time 
of its commencement. : | 

About this time a change took place ; 
the business place was removed to the 
east side of the street, where it still 
flourished and continues to flourish, so 
that the present store will compare favor- 
ably with any co-operative store in the 
country, under the management of super- 
intendent John Moore. 


SHOE FACTORY. 
In connection with the Z. C. M. I. of 


Spanish Fork is the shoe factory, a well? 


managed flourishing department, employ- 
ing eleven hands. In this factory is 


turned out every class of boots and shoes, 
| trom best men’s hand-sewed to the boys’ 


stoga shoes. The ladies’ and children’s 
shoes made here are equal to anything 
manufactured in the Territory. During 
the six months ending October 31st, 
1883, $5,390 worth of work was turned 
out. It is a wholesale as well as a retail 
establishment, and it partly supplies with 


boots and shoes the stores of the settle- 


ments as far south as Manti. The fac- 
tory is under the able management of 
Mr, William H. Hughes, late of the Z. 
C. M. I. factory of Salt Lake City, and 
many years a master manufacturer in 
London. He does all the cutting. 
From his hands the work passes to the 
fitters; thence to the makers. In all, a. 
more uniform and compact establish- 
ment cannot be found outside of Salt 
Lake City. It possesses machinery com- 
plete for a large wholesale; orders are | 
promptly filled. on short notice at prices 
satisfactory for all classes of work. The 
old fashion style of shoemaking is en- 
tirely done away with, excepting in the | 


sewed work, and in that also the ‘‘fitting ’’ 


is done after the new style, with the most 
capable machines. Of Mr. Hughes it 
may be further said that he was the fore- 
man of the Z. C. M.I. shoe factory of 


Salt Lake City from its start, under the. 
. superimtendency of that enterprising 


manufacturer William H. Rowe. He 
commenced his management of the 
Spanish Fork factory in September, 1882. 


| MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
In 1855, Bishop Butler, John Mott and 
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others went over to Springville and built | 


a threshing machine, Butler being a black- 
smith. The reason of their going to 
Springville was because there was a lathe 
there for turning iron and steel. 

In the spring of 1856, the Spanish Fork 
Indian farm, which figures so extensively 
in the Government documents sent to 
Congress by President Buchanan, relative 
to the ‘‘ Utah War,’’ was located, and 
one hundred: men came from Salt Lake 
City to work on it. They broke the farm, 
constructed the irrigating canal, built the 

dam and a large farm house where Indian 

agent Dr. Hurt lived and kept store. 
This farm was situated on the south side 
of the river about two’ miles from Spanish 
Fork City. After the troubles with Hurt, 
which were assigned by the Government 
as among the causes for the sending of the 
Utah expedition, Colonel Humphrey came 
as Indian agent. He gathered the Span- 
ish Fork Indians around him and worked 
some of them. The Indians were satis- 
fied under his agency; but after the close 
of Humphrey’s administration the reser- 
vation was of no benefit to them. It was 
finally abandoned and the land thrown 
into the market. The inhabitants of 
Spanish Fork are acquiring titles to it and 
bringing it under cultivation. 


The first liberty pole in Spanish Fork 


was raised September, 1866, at a cost of 
$13750- 

| n 1861, when the war between the 
North and the South broke out, the com- 
manding general of the Utah militia 
issued the following order: _ 7 


HEADQUARTERS Nauvoo LEGION, 
G. S. L. City, June 25, 1861. 


‘¢ GENERAL ORDERS, No 1. 


1.—Thursday, the 4th of July, be- 
ing the eighty“fifth anniversary of Amer- 
ican independence ; notwithstanding the 
turmoil and strife which distress the 
nation established on that foundation, 
the citizens of Utah esteem it a privilege 
to celebrate the day in a manner becom- 


ing American patriots and true lovers of 


the Constitution of theircountry. 
“*2,.—The Lieutenant-General directs 
that district commanders throughout’ the 
Territory will conform, as. far as practi- 
cable, to the requisitions of the various 
committees of arrangements for details. 
**3.—In Great Salt. Lake City, at the 


request of the committee of arrange- 


ments, the following details will be 


made, and placed under the direction of 
Major John Sharpe, marshal of the day, 
viz: 


‘¢Qne company of the 1st, and one 
of the 3d regiments of infantry. — 
‘¢One company of light artillery, and. 
two guns. 
‘*Two brass bands and one 
By order of = 
Lieut.-Gen. D. H. 
James Fercuson, Adjt.-Gen.’’ 


The inhabitants of Spanish Fork took 
up the matter with great enthusiasm, but 
they found there nothing worthy to salute 
the dawn of the Nation’s birthday. Big 
with desire that Spanish Fork should du 
its full duty on that auspicious day, 
Thomas Robertson and Robert McKell 
volunteered to make a small cannon. | 
They commenced their work on the 
morning of the 2nd of July. The citi- 
zens gathered up some of General Al- | 
pert Sidney Johnston's on tires and 
four pieces, eighteen inches long, laid 
them length ways and welded them to- 
gether, after which they welded bands 
around them, making one solid piece of 
iron. It was them taken from the smith’s 


martial 


shop to the turning lathe, where it was 


turned smooth on the outside, and bored 
with an inch and a half bore fourteen 
inches deep. The turning was done — 
by Allen Adamson. The brethren 
kept steadily at work and completed the 
cannon at daybreak of the ‘‘ glorious 
Fourth,’’ in time to awake the citizens to. 
their duty of celebration of American 
Independence; and that nove! piece of 
cannon has rendered efficient service at 
every returning Fourth until the present | 
time. 
_ This military manifesto ordered by 
General Wells was intended to signify 
that Utah was going to stand by the 
Union; and there was something re- 
markably suggestive in the citizens of 
Spanish Fork making their cannon out of | 
Johnston’s :wagon tires to salute the na- 
tional flag just when that famous general 
was firing his cannon upon that flag. 

The present population of Spanish 
Fork amount to 2,600 souls; 2,460 are 
members of the Church; one-fourth of 
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pulation is of Sieutiaeninn origin. 

en the charter of Spanish Fork 
was amended, the boundary was changed 
as follows: ‘ "Beginning at the centre of 
section 29, township 8, south of range 3 
east, Salt Lake meridian, thence west 


three miles, thence north three miles, 


thence east three mth. thence south 
three miles.’’ 

Up to this date the mayor was simply 
an executive officer. Revised: 

‘‘And the mayor, when present, shall 
preside at all meetings of the city council, 
and shall have the casting vote, and in 
the absence of the mayor, any alderman 
present may be appointed to < Beem: at 
the meeting.’’ 


‘Taxes were not to exceed five mills on. 


the dollar for general expenses of the 
city, and not to exceed five mills on the 
dollar to open, improve and keep in re- 
pair the streets of the city. 

‘* The city council shall have power to 
create additional wards and increase the 
number of councilors to nine.”’ 


The following table of city officers of 
Spanish Fork and the many changes 
and successions from the earliest record 
to the present has, since the compilation 


of the foregoing, been furnished by Mr. 


Samuel’Cornaby, city recorder. It is a 
valuable synopsis of the city’s history 
which, doubtless, will — be consulted 
aS a matter of record: 


May ‘4th, 1857, officers elected: 
mayor, Matthew Caldwell; aldermen, 
William T. Dennis, Samuel J. Raymond, 
Dennis Dorrity, Orville M. Allen ; coun- 
cilors, John S. H. B. M. "Jolle 
John H. Redd, Cyrus Snell; John 
Chidester, ‘Levan Simmons, William 
Stoker, William pe Butler, | Lewis Bar- 
ney. 

May 16th, 1857, at a special meeting 
of the council; the following persons 
were appointed, viz.: city recorder, 
Silas Hillman ; marshal, James W, Wil- 
kins 5. ‘treasurer, Isaac Brockbank, sen.; 
auditor, William Robertson; supervisor 
of streets, Samuel Thompson; captain 


of police, James Woodward; assessor |. 


and collector, David H. Davis. 

May 18th, 1857, Wm. McKee ap- 
painted pound-keeper. 

May roth, 1858, H. B. M. Jolley ap- 
pointed alderman to fill vacancy of Wm, 


T. Dennis, removed. Wm. Sommerville 


appointed to fill vacancy of 


. B. M, Jolley, appointed alderman. 
21st, 1858, W. Berry 
appointed councilor to fill vacancy of 
John H. Redd, deceased; James Wood- 


| ward appoined councilor, vice John P. 


Chidester, removed; Wm. McKee ap- 
pointed captain of ‘police, vice James 
Woodward, resigned. 

| September 2gth, 1858, Dennis Dorrity 
appointed mayor, vice Matthew Caldwell, 
resigned; John W. Barney appointed 
alderman, vice Dennis Dorrity, appointed 
mayor; Albert K. Thurber appointed 
councilor, vice J. W. Barney, appointed 
alderman. 

October 16th, 1858, Wm. McKee ap- 
pointed. captain of police. 

November 22d, 1858, Geo. W. Wil- 
kins appointed treasurer; Sam’! J. Ray- 
mond appointed recorder; Stillman Pond 
appointed alderman, vice S. J. Ray- 
mond, resigned. 

December 2zoth, 1858, Wm. W. Riley 
appointed assessor and collector, vice 
David H. Davis, resigned. - 

May -end, 1859, regular election: 
mayor, Dennis Dorrity ; aldermen, J. W. 
Wilkins, John W. Berry, Stillman Pond, 
and Orville M. Allen ; councilors, Wm. 
Draper, Wilson D. Pace, Joseph B. 
Hawks, Wm. Sommerville, Wm. Stoker, 
Wm. F. Butler, Zebedee Coltrin, Wm. 
Banks, sen., Thos. Robertson. | 

May rith, 1859, Wm. S. Berry was ap- 


- pointed marshal, vice Jas. W. Wilkins, 


resigned. Sam’l. Raymond re-ap- 
pointed city recorder. 

July 29th, 1859 Joshua Hawks ap- 
pointed captain of police, vice Wm. 
McKee, resigned. 

December 3d, 1859, James Miller ap- 
pointed assessor and collector, vice W. 
W. Riley, resigned. 

September 27th, 1860, Wm. Banks, 


jun.; appointed alderman, vice S. Pond, 


removed. Isaac Brockbank, sen., ap- 


pointed supervisor of streets, vice S. 


Pond, removed. 

_ March 27th, 1861, William Draper ap- 

pointed mayor, vice Dennis Dorrity, re- 
moved to Provo Valley. 

April 2d, 1861, John T. Davis ap- | 
pointed councilor, vice Wm. Draper, 
appointed mayor. 

May 4th, 1861, Wm. Sommerville ap- 
pointed general watermaster, vice Dennis 
Dorrity, removed to Provo Valley. 
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May 6th, 1861, regular election: mayor, 
George D. Snell ; aldermen, Orville M. 
Allen, John Murray, sen., Adolphus Bab- 
cock, Thomas Robertson ; ;- councilors, 
Samuel Thompson, Levan Simmons, Jas. 
L. Thompson, Joshua Hawks, Cyrus 
Snell, William Banks, sen., John T. 
Davis, Edward Creer, Zebedee Coltrin. 


May sth, 1861, Samuel J. Raymond | 


re-appointed city recorder ; William Pace 
appointed treasurer ; James Miller, asses- 
sor and collector; ’ james W. Wilkins, 
marshal; Isaac Brockbank, sen., super- 
visor of streets ; David H. Davis, auditor; 
William Draper, city attorney ; Harvey 
A. Pace, marshal; William McKee, cap- 
tain of police. 

November 30th, 1861, Edward Creer 
appointed alderman, vice O. M. Allen, 
removed south; William Holt appointed 
councilor, vice James L. Thompson, re- 
moved south; George Babcock ap- 
pointed councilor, vice E. Creer, ap- 
pointed alderman; Ephraim Dimick 
appointed marshal, vice H. A. Pace, 
gone south ; James Gay appointed treas- 
urer, vice William Pace, removed south. 

March 2gth, 1862, James Miller ap- 
pointed treasurer, vice James Gay, re- 
signed. 

April 26th, 1862, Samuel Patterson 
appointed marshal, vice Ephraim Dim- 
ick, resigned. 

February oth, 1863, elected at regular 
election: mayor, Levan Simmons; al- 
dermen, Cyrus Snell, James W. Thomas; 
councilors, Charles A. Davis, Thomas 
Day, Erwin R. Wilson; Samuel J. Ray- 
mond re-appointed city recorder; David 
H. Davis, auditor, Samuel. Patterson, 
marshal; Isaac Brockbank, treasurer. 


March 13th, 1863, Wm. McKee ap- 
pointed captain of police. 

February 13th, 1865, elected at regu- 
lar election: mayor, Albert K. Thurber; 
aldermen, James W. Thomas, Geo. W:!I- 
kins; councilors, Samuel Thompson, 
William Holt, Cyrus Snell. 


April roth, 1865, Albert K. Thurber 
tendered his resignation as mayor, to 
visit Europe; George D. Snell was ap- 
pointed mayor, vice A. K. Thurber, re- 

signed. 

June 16th, 186s, Wm. P. Pace ap- 
pointed marshal, vice George D. Snell, 
appointed mayor. 

January 22d, 1866, William Creer ap- 


pointed alderman, vice G. W. Wilkins, 


resigned. 


March 24th, 1866, Thomas D. Evans 
appointed city attorney. 

February 11th, 1867, elected at regu- 
lar election: ma Albert K. Thurber; 
aldermen, J. W. Thomas, William Creer; 
councilors, Cyrus Snell, David Bowen, 
Richard Murray. 

March 23d, 1867, J. Raymond 
re-appointed city recorder; William — 
Robertson appointed city treasurer ; 
William W. Rockhill, Rufus P. 
Snell, marshal. 

January 4th, 1868, John Robertson 
appointed marshal. 

February 8th, 1869, elected at regular 
election: mayor, Albert K. Thurber; 
aldermen, J. W. Thomas, Wm. Creer ; 
councilors, Cyrus Snell, David Bowen, 
Richard Murray. 

November 12th, 1869, George W. 
Wilkins appointed ‘councilor, vice Rich- | 
ard Murray, resigned; Charles Monk 
appointed auditor, vice W. W. Rock- 
hill, removed; John Moore appointed 
assessor and collecter. 


February 13th, 1871, elected at regular 
election: mayor, Albert K. Thurber ; 
aldermen, William Creer, John Moore ; 
councilors, George W. Wilkins, Charles : 
Monk, William Jex. 

March 3d, 1871, John Robertson re- 
appointed marshal; W. Robertson re- 
appointed treasurer ; Rufus P. Snell ap- 
pointed auditor; John Banks, chief of 
police. 

March asth, 1871, J. W. Thomas ap- 
pointed councilor, vice Geo. W. Wilkins, 
resigned, to visit Europe. 


September 28th, -1872, Samuel Patter- 
son appointed assessor and collector, 
vice John Moore, resigned. 


January, 1873, George G. Hales ap- 
pointed chief of police. 


February roth, 1873, elected at regular 
election: mayor, George D. Snell; al- 
dermen, Wm. Creer, Thos. C. Martele; 
councilors, Allen Adamson, Rufus P. 
Snell, Thos. D. Evans. 


February 22d, 1873, John Robertson 
re-appointed marshal; Samuel Cornaby 
appointed auditor ; Samuel iF Raymond 
re-appointed recorder. 

September 13th, 1873, Samuel Patter- 
son re-appointed assessor and collector. 

September 22d, Alfred R. M. Beck 
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appointed assessor and collector, vice 


Samuel Patterson, resigned. 
August 1st, 1874, Wm. R. Jones ap- 
pointed assessor and collector. 
_ February 8th, 1875, elected at regu- 
lar. election: mayor, George D. Snell; 
aldermen, John Moore, Charles Monk ; 
councilors, Thomas C. Martele, Rufus 
P. Snell, Charles H. Haies. 
February 2oth, 1875, John Robertson 
offered his resignation as marshal, which 


was accepted, and a vote of thanks was | 


tendered the ex-marshal for his faithful 
labors as marshal during the past six 
years. At the same time a vote of thanks 
was given ex-alderman Wm. Creer for 
his courtesy as first alderman during the 
past eight years. 

February 25th, 1875, George H. 
Brifnhall appointed marshal. 

rch 24th, 1875, William Creer ap- 
pointed city attorney. 

May rst, Frederick Lewis appointed 
marshal, vice George H. Brimhall, re- 
moved. 

May 6th, 1875, Samuel Patterson ap- 
pointed assessor and collector; Samuel 
Cornaby re-appointed auditor; John 
_ Murray, sen., appointed counselor, vice 
Thomas C. Martele, resigned to visit his 
native land, Wales. 


May agth, 1875, Samuel J. Raymonti 


re-appointed recorder. | 

June sth, 1875, John Robertson ap- 
pointed assessor and collector, vice Sam- 
uel Patterson, declined to seoept the 
appointment. 

June 2oth, 1875, William Robertson 
re-appointed treasurer. 

September 4th, 1875, John Moore 
called to act as recorder pro fem., owing 
to sickness of recorder 8. J. Ray mond. 

December 18th, 1875, William Creer 
was appointed auditor, vice Samuel Cor- 
naby resigned. ~ 


February 5th, 1876, Geo. H. Brimhall 


appointed auditor of public accounts. 
March 4th, 1876, Geo. H. Brimhall 


re-appointed auditor of public accounts, © 


vice Wm. Creer resigned ; Wm. Robert- 
son re-appointed treasurer; John Moore 
appointed city recorder; Andrew Fer- 
guson appointed city attorney, vice Wm. 


Creer, resigned, to go to Arizona; John 


Robertson re-appointed assessor and sus 
lector. 


February r2th, 1877, elected at om 


ular election: mayor, George D. Snell; _ 


alderman, John Moore; ‘councilors, 
George G. Hates, Rufus P. Snell, Geo. 
H. Brimhall, 

March 3d, 1877, Samuel Cornaby was 
appointed city recorder; Wm. Robert- 
appointed treasurer; John Robertson ap- 
pointed assessor ‘and collector ; Geo. H 
Brimhall appointed auditor. 

March 3d, 1877, Aaron Gay appointed 
chief of police, Chas. Monk, city at- 
torney ; James W. Thomas, marshal. 


December 15th, 1877, Wm. Creer ap- 
pointed city attorney, vice Chas. Monk, 
resigned, 

, March 2d, 1878, the following officers 
were re-appointed until an election may 
be had under the Territorial statutes: 
Samuel Cornaby, city recorder; Wm. 
Robertson, treasurer; James W. Thomas, 
marshal ; John Robertson, assessor and 
collector. On motion, the following 
officers were appointed—Geo. H. Brim- 
hall, auditor; Wm. Creer, attorney. | 


February roth, 1859, elected at regular 
election—mayor, Geo. D. Snell; alder- 
men, John Moore, Thos. C. Martele ; 
councilors, Rufus P. Snell, Geo. G. 


Hales, Zilliam Jex; recorder, Samuel! 


Cornaby; treasurer, Wm. Robertson ; 
marshal, James W, Thomas; assessor 
and collector) John Robertson. 


March 1st, 1879, Wm. Creer appointed 
attorney; Hubbard Tuttle, chief of 
police. 

Apri! 2nd, 1879: In consequence of 
Treasurer William Robertson being called 
from home, the committee on finance 
were placed in charge of the treasury 
until his return, 

March 22nd, 1880, appointed by coun- 
cil: Auditor, Geo. H, Brimhall; attor- 
ney, William Creer. 

July 2nd, 1880: J. W. Thomas ap- 


pointed chief of police. 


October, 5th, 1880, assessor and col- 
lector John Robertson resigned, to visit 
Europe. 

November 4th, 1880, at a special 
election John P. Jones was elected 
assessor and collector to fill — 


‘term of John Robertson. 


February 14th, 1881, elected at reg tar 
election—mayor, Geo. D. Snell; alder- 
men, John Moore, Chas. Monk ; coun- 
cilors, Rufus P. Snell, George G. ’ Hales, 
Wm. Jex; recorder, Samuel Cornaby; 
treasurer, Wm. Robertson; marshal, 
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lector, John P. Jones. 
February 14th 1881, officers a 


pointed: auditor, Geo. H. Brimhall; 


attorney, Wm. Creer. __ | 
March 11th, 1282, officers appointed : 
city attorney, William Creer; chief of, 
police, J. W. Thomas; auditor, George 
February 2 sd, 188%, elected at regular 
election: mayor, William Creer; alder- 
men, Andrew Ferguson, John Moore ; 


councilors, Benjamin Argyle, John W.. 


Robertson, George G. Hales, Soren Pe- 
terson, Thomas C. ,Martele; recorder, 


Samuel Cornaby; - treasurer, William 


Robertson ; marshal, Willard ©. Creer ; 
assessor and collector, John P. fones. _ 
March 3d, 1883, officers appointed : 
chief of police, J. W. Thomas; city at- 
torney, Joseph A. Reesé; auditor, Geo. 
H. Brimhall. 

March 1st, 1884, officers appointed : 
chief of police, Willard O. Creer; audi- 


tor, Irwin A. Wilson; city attorney, 


Joseph A. Reese. 
JOHN MOORE. 


The very efficient superintendent of 
Z. C. M. I. of Spanish Fork, who is also 


an alderman of the city, was born in the 


village of Borrowwash, Derbyshire, Octo- 
ber 4th, 1838. His parents were Thomas 
Moore and Ann West. He was left an 
orphan before he was six years of age. 
He was brought up by his grandfather 
West till he was twelve years of age, 
when he emigrated to America under the 
guardianship of his uncle, David West, 
who now resides in Pleasant Grove 
Utah County. | 
David West, the uncle, embraced Mor- 
monism in Derbyshire, about the year 
1848. After his entigration he resided in 
St. Joe two years. It was in that live busi- 
ness western city that young Moore be- 
came acquainted with mercantile affairs, 
he being employed asa salesman. The 
uncle and nephew emigrated to Salt 


_ Lake City in 1853, arriving in September. 


In the fall of 1856, John Moore, who 
was now cig teen years of age, came to 
Spanish Fork. In 1860, October 1st, he 
married Caroline Hicks, daughter of 
George B. and Martha Ann Hicks, of 
Spanish Fork, by whom he has eight 
children, three sons and five daughters. 

In 1867, Mr. Moore commenced his 


James W. .Thomas; assessor and col- 


ber 12, 1869. He was 


career as a public man. On the goth of 
November of that year he was appointed 


assessor and ‘collector of Spanish Fork 


City, and he was re-appointed Novem- 
first elected alder- 
man February 13th, 1871, in which 
office he has served till the present time, 
with the exception of one term. His 
first important service as an alderman 
was on the ‘‘ Townsite Committee,’’ and 
his committee service generally has been. 
on finance and the judiciary. He was 
elected justice of the peace for Spanish 
Fork precinct, August, 1878, and again 
in 1880, and was held-over till 1883, 
there being no election in 1882. | 
Moore has also served in the mili- 
tary department. He was commissioned 
by Governor Durkee, April 3d, 1867, 
aptain of Company C,. Infantry, 2d 
Battalion, 2d Regiment, 2d Brigade, 2d 


Division of Utah Military District. He 


was afterwards elected major of the same 
battalion. 
In his mercantile career, as seen in 
the notes of general history, he assisted 
in the organization of the Spanish Fork 
Co-operative Mercantile and Manufac- 
turing Company, and was one of the 
first rd of directors. After the or- 
ganization of Z. C. M. I. proper, he was 
¢piployed as a salesman in the year ag A 
two years after its organization. “ 


- was a member of the board of directors 


and was the treasurer about seven years. 
He was appointed superintendent of the 


institution in October, 1883. 


In the city government John Moore 
ranks as first alderman. He is looked | 
upon as a wise man in the council and 


| deference is always shown to his views 


on municipal business, especially when 


they are strongly 


In mercantile affairs he is reliable, 
cautious and saving. Z. C. M. I. has 


‘flourished under his superintendency and 


he is perfectly trusted in the manage- 
ment by all concerned in the institution. 


In fine, John Moore is esteemed by his | 


fellow citizens as a man of character and 
much integrity. 
"THOMAS C. MARTELE. 
_ The public record of this representa- - 
tive man has appeared prominently in 
Pe foregoing notes of general history of 
panish Fork; but we must further give 
a summary view of his life and usefulness. 
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Thomas C. Martele was born April 4, 
1825, | in Newcastle, E mye: South Wales. 
He was the son of John Martele, who 
was the brother of Dr. Thomas and Dr. 
Levi Martele. _These were quite distin- 
quished men in that country, His 
mother was Lucy Charles, daughter of 
William Charles, of , who was 
brother of Dr. Thomas Charles, B.A., of 
Bala, North Wales, a man who had an 
eminent name in his day. 

oung Martele quite a su- 
perior education, and at the age of four- 
teen he was a member of the Baptist 
Church. When he was thirteen years 
old he was apprenticed to the drapery 
business, at which he served four years. 


After this he undertook the management. 


of a large drapery establishment at 
Llanelly. Thence he went to London. 


In 1848, he returned to Wales. After 


his return he heard the gospel of the 
Mormon Church, at St. Clairs. He was 
baptized at. Llanell ys by Elder Walter 
Roac 

In his native land in those days Thomas 
C. Martele became prominent and“use- 
ful in the ministry. He was first ap- 
pointed as a ‘‘traveling elder’’ on a 
mission to Breacon; afterwards he was 
sent on a mission to Carmarthenshire. 
He was next made counselor to the pres- 
ident of the Llanelly Conference; and 
finally he was made president of the Car- 
marthen Conference. While presiding 
there he was appointed to translate some 
of the Apostle Orson Pratt’s: works into 
the Welsh language. 
Martele left Newport for Utah on the 
28th of January, 1854, and sailed from 
ett ae on the 2nd of February, 

for New Orleans. Thence he 

came direct to Utah, arriving in Salt 
Lake City in September, 1854. He 
settled at first in the capital, where he 
remained for two years, and then re- 
moved to Spanish Fork in the summer 
of 1856, to settle permanently. 
_ After settling at Spanish Fork, Mar- 
tele married Eliza Jenkins from Wales, 
by whom he has had six daughters me 
four sons. | 

It will be noticed by the date that 
Martele was over thirty years of age be- 
fore he was married. “The youthful por- 
tion of his life had been spent in the 
ministry, in which much self sacrifice, 
travel and labor were — of the 


traveliag and presiding elder, to whose 
lot while in the ministerial field very 
rarely was apportioned the blessings of 


wife, children and home. 


In Spanish Fork, Martele engaged at 


farming ; but it isas a public man he has 


made his mark in the history of this set- 
tlement. As shown in the notes, he 
acted on the committee of the West 
Field. In 1862 he was elected school 
trustee, which position he occupied for 
five years. February roth, 1873, he was 
elected alderman. In the municipal 
government he acted-on the committee 
on townsite; committee. on finance ; 
committee on judiciary ; ; committee on 
public works and improvements. _ 

As already shown, he was the first 
agitator of the policy of co-operating 
in the mercantile business, and was 
chosen chairman of the committee to 
draft a constitution for the institution. 
He has been from his earliest connection 
with Spanish Fork a constant and active 
servant in nearly all the public affairs 
and business enterprises of the settlement. 
At the April conference of 1875, he was 


called’: on a mission to Great Britain. 


After his return he was again elected a 
member of the city council, which posi- 
tion he holds at the present time. 


_ COUNCILOR GEORGE G, HALES. 


_ George G. Hales was born on the roth 
of March, 1844, in Hancock County, 
Illinois. He i is the eldest son of Charles 
Henry Hales and Julia Ann Lockwood. 
The father was born in Raynom, Kent, 
England, June 17th, 1817. He is the 
brother of Mrs. M. I. Horne, who has 
for many years been one of the most dis- 
tinguished women of Utah, and coun- 
selor to Sister Eliza R. Snow. The 
family at first emigrated to Toronto, 
Upper Canada. There Charles H. Hales 
was baptised by Apostle Parley P. Pratt. 
He emigrated with his sister to Ohio at 
the time aac. Taylor emigrated 
from Canada. He first went to Kirtland, 


thence to Far West. He was with David 


- Patten in the famous battle of Crooked 


River. At the time of the expulsion of 
the Saints from Missouri, he went from 
Far West to Fort Leavenworth and 
worked for the Government during the 
winter of 1838~9, after which he went to 
Quincy, where he married, October, ’’39. 
Julia Ans Lockwood, of the State of 
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New York. In the spritig of ’40 they 
moved to Nauvoo, where three children 
were born to them, namely: Eliza Ann, 
Julia R. Dena, and George G., the sub- 
ject of this sketch. 
At the time of the exodus, Father 
Hales and his family crossed the Missis- 
sippi river on the ice in February, 1846, 
bound for the Rocky Mountains. The 
date shows that he was in one of the fore- 
most companies that left Nauvoo in this 
immortal exodus. He was one of the 
company that formed Garden Grove, 
which was the first settlement made by 
the Saints on the journey to the moun- 
tains. The family remained at Garden 
Grove till. 1852, when they continued 
their journey, and arrived in Salt Lake 
City on the 28th of September, 1852. 
There they stayed during the winter, and 
in the spring of ’53 removed to South 
Cottonwood. 
In 1858, when the people left the 
northern settlements, in what is spoken 
of as the ‘‘ general move’’ south, the 
Hales family moved also, and settled 
in Spanish Fork. The family consisted 


of the father, mother, and numerous sons: 


and daughters. 
George G. Hales, who is to-day one of 
the city council of Spanish Fork, and 
second counselor of Bishop George D. 
Snell, was married October 15th, 1864, 


to Tryphena Bradford, who has borne him | 


three sons and one daughter. Within a 
year after thus settling in life as a mar- 
ried man, he was, in August, 186s, 
elected constable of Spanish Fork pre- 
cinct, which position he held, with the 
exception of one term, till August, 1883, 
when he was elected justice of the peace 
of Spanish Fork precinct. In January, 
1873, he was appointed chief of police. 
February 12, 1877, he was elected one of 
the council of Spanish Fork City. 

Of his business callings in the develop- 
ment of the settlement, it may be noted 
that he was elected a director in the Span- 
ish Fork Lumber and Wagon Company, 
and had charge of the business till the 
spring of 1874, when George D. Snell 
took charge of it. He was connected 


with this business as a director and as 


president for several years. 

Of his connection with the Church, 
we note: He was baptised by Andrew 
Cahoon, March 15th, 1854; was ordained 
a priest by Bishop Butler, March 16, 


1859; an elder by Elijah F. Sheets, Oc- 


tober 15, 1864, in Salt Lake City; a 


seventy, in 1869, by Andrew Ferguson, 
at Spanish Fork; a high priest, by Eras- 
tus Snow, A. O. Smoot and David John, 
at which time he was set apart as a second 
counselor to Bishop Snell, June 7, 1877. 

Of Father Hales, in connection with 
the government of Spanish Fork City 
and the development of its commerce, it 
may be noted that he has been a member 
of the city council a number of terms, 
and one of the directors and vice-presi- 
dent of Spanish Fork Co-operative In- 


stitution.. 


ALDERMAN FERGUSON. 


- Andrew Ferguson was born in Ruther- 
glen, Scotland, on the 6th of September, — 
1818. He came of Presbyterian family. 
By occupation he was a miner. © 

In 1844, September 22nd, just after 


the martyrdom of the Prophet Joseph 


and his brother Hyrum, Andrew Fergu- 
son came into-the Church with his wife. 
Two years: previous he had married 
Catherine Douglas, who joined the 
Church three weeks before him. By her 
he had five children. She died in Scot- 
land on the sth of January, 1849. 

Elder Ferguson raised up a branch in 
his native place numbering about 
seventy-five members. He presided over 
this branch about five years. 

In July, 1850, he married his second 
wife, Elizabeth Watson. In 1851 he was 
sent out to preach as a traveling elder. 
He went to the south and west of Scot- 
land, afterwards to Aberdeen, thence to 
Fifeshire. In 1853 he presided over the 
Dundee Conference, and in 1854 over 
the Preston Conference. He left Liver- 
pool for America on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1855, on board the ship Siddons, 
which was the first ship, with Mormon 
emigrants, that tried the Philadelphia 
route... 

He came to Mormon Grove, at Achi- 
son, which was an ‘outfitting place; 
thence crossed the plains and arrived in 
Salt Lake City September 22nd, 1855. 
He stopped one year at Cottonwood and 
moved to’Spanish Fork December, 1856. 

In August, 1865, Ferguson was elected 
Justice of the Peace, in which position 
he served the city eleven years. He has 
also served as city attorney. In Febru- 


| ary, 1883, he was elected an alderman. 
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In the establishment of ‘the first co- 
operative institution, he was elected its 


president, and after the Z. C. I. 


proper was established he was for two 
years president of its board of directors. 

At the April Conference of 1879, he 
was sent to Europe on a mission. His 
field of labor was in his native land. 


He returned to Utah November 13, 1880. 


After his return he was elected an alder- 
man. In fine, Andrew Ferguson has, 


from his first connection with Spanish 


Fork, been a representative man of that 


city; his name repeatedly appears in the 


foregoing notes of general history. 
EX-POSTMASTER JONES. 


William Rodger Jones, ex-postmaster 


and merchant of Spanish Fork, was born 
at Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, Eng- 
land, November tsth, 1826. He is of 
Welsh descent. 
Jones, was born February 5th, 1797, in 
the town of Carmarthen, and died Oc- 
tober 3d, 1831, when his son was only 
five years of age. His mother, Eleanor 
Jones, was born May 24th, 1799, at 
Swansea, where she married her h nd; 
she died May 13th, 1839, leaving her 
son William an orphan at the age of 
thirteen,’ with his elder sister, aged 
fifteen. 


The father was a printer. by trade, and — 


he went from his native place to Chel- 
tenham to work at his calling, which 
ave his son William Cheltenham as his 
irth-place instead of Wales. The father 
returried to his native place and died. 
After the death of both his parents 
William went to Merthyr Tydvil to live 
Here he went 
into the iron mines, where he worked for 
five years, and afterwards nine years at 
the Plymouth iron works as a puddler. 
At Merthyr Tydvil he joined the Mor- 


mons, October, 1851, being baptized by | 


Elder George D. Adams, under the pres- 
idency of William 8. Phillips. _ 
Having a natural love for music, with 


which the Welsh race is so rarely gifted, © 


and being fairly proficient in the ‘‘di- 
vine art,’’ Jones raised a choir for. the 
Ynesgoy branch of that place, which he 
conducted until the time of ‘his emigra- 
tion, January 28th, 1854. He was nine 
months on his journey to the city of 
the Great Salt Lake, which he reached 


—— 30th. He remained in the . 


His father, Daniel 


mon. 


he stayed 


capital until 1856, working most of the 
time ory the Temple Block. In March, 
1856, he came to Spanish Fork,: and 


- worked on the Indian farm for the Gov- 


ernment during the famine of that year ; 
alate he went to farming for him- 
self. 

In 1860 he removed to Sanpete, where 
seven months, and then re- 
turned to Spanish Fork. He was ap- 
pointed postmaster of the city October 
15, 1873, which position he held for 
eight years and.six months; and lost the 
place, it is said, because he was a Mor- 
He 


Postoffice Department in his behalf. He 
still carries ‘the mail, and is the express 
agent for Spanish Fork City. He also 


keeps a music and variety store, and 


deals in musical merchandise, toys, 
books, maps, pictures, jewelry, crock- 
ery, etc, 

The notes supplied of the musical 
history of Spanish Fork City may very 
properly accompany this sketch. 

The Spanish Fork Choir was organized 


July 4th, 1856, with William R. Jones as 


leader and William Creer, Allen Adam- 
son and Sarah Bromhead as members. 
During that and the following years Mary 

is, Emma David, Lucretia Gay, 
Margaret Leah, Sarah A. Fullmer, Wm. 
Banks, Charles W. Leah, Samuel Cor- 
naby, Alfred Reese, Joseph Howells, 
Mary Banks, and some others joined the 


choir. 


Under the able leadership of William 
R. Jones the choir attained considerable 
proficiency in rendering both sacred and 
secular music, having some of the best 
soprano voices then in the Territory, and 
affording. amusement and refined enjoy- 
ment to the citizens of Spanish Fork and 
the neighboring settlements by giving 


concerts and social parties. 


The stirring and animated singing of | 


the Spanish Fork Choir attracted the 


attention of President Brigham Young, 
and on two occasions visited Salt Lake 
City by his invitation—the first time to 


sing at a conference held in the Bowery, 


and afterwards at the opening of the new 
Tabernacle. At another time, while on 


his way to attend the dedicatory services 
at the opening of the Nephi meeting- 
house, President Young and party stayed 
at Spanish Fork and held service in the 


the entire confi- 
| dence of the people, who petitioned the 
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afternoon. After service the President | 
asked the choir to accompany him to'| 
The | made a written demand that Carlin 
choir spent two days at Nephi, having a. 
| the Mormons should’ give up their arms 

Some of the old’ members are still 
singing in the choir, their membership | 
having been uninterrupted while raising — 
large families; and William R. Jones is | 


Nephi to assist at services there. 


most enjoyable time. 


still the leader. 


most approved make. 


THE BATTLE OF NAUVOO. 


As soon as Brockman took command, © 
he gave orders for marching. The mob 
had now again swelled to over a thou- 


sand, with many baggage wagons, and 
everything for a regular campaign. 
The Mormons and the new citizens 


prepared themselves for the worst. On |. 


the r9th of September, 1846, at about 
half-past nine a: M., the watchmen 
posted on the tower of the temple an- 
nounced that the mob was approaching 
Nauvoo on the Carthage road. Orders 
were given to the four companies into 


which the volunteers of Nauvoo had been | 


organized to march out and meet the 
enemy. About noon the companies 
reached the copse of‘ timber in Lott's 
Lane on the Cart road, when Mayor 


John Wood, Major Flood, ‘Dr. Conyers, | 
and Messrs. Joel Rice and Benjamin — 


Clifford, Jun., all of Quincy, arrived at 
Nauvoo. Major Flood having received 
a commission from the Governor to 


raise forces in Adains County for the 


protection- of Nauvoo, Mayor Wood 
recommended that they proceed to the 
— camp to effect a — This | 


| The document was signed, John Carlin. 

In the early days of Fork a. 
brass band was organized under the 
leadership of Charles H. Hales. There 
being at that time no possibility of pur-— 
chasing new instruments, second-hand | 
_ ones were bought wherever they could be | 
found, without much consideration of. 
their adaptability to each other, and the | 
citizens were serenaded at each return of 
the nation’s birthday by soul-stirring | 
_ strains, which, if not sweet, were loud, | 
and perhaps afforded as much real enjoy- 
ment as the present brass band, under | 
the able leadership of: Professor Reese | 
James, equipped with new instruments of © 


| tween the hostile forces. _ 


4 the overwhelming mob force within gun 
{ rangé of their defences; the citizens of 


from the camp of the regulators, several — 


Anderson chose a Haid of select men for — 


ized under the naine of the ‘* Spartan 


Band became surrounded by their 


these gentlemen did, and held a confer- 
ence with Carlin and Brockman, who 


should be allowed to arrest his men ; that 


and leave the State within thirty days, 
and that the anti-Mormons should station 
a force at their discretion in the city to 
see that the terms were complied with. 


Thus it will be seen that this now illus- 
trious mobocrat actually dictated to a 
State, in civil war, including its. Gov- 
ernor and militia, 

As the Quincy peacemakers renarned 


cannon balls were fired over their heads. 
Major Ford, declining to accept the 
commission of the Governor, Benjamin 
Clifford of Quincy took command of the 
volunteers to defend Nauvoo. © 

The mob continued advancing, fring 
their cannon. At about five p. M., they 

ted, and shortly retired a short dis- — 
tance and camped for the night. During 
the night there was some saitwishing. be- 


Next day, September the 11th, with 


Nauvoo anxiously waitéd for the reinforce- 
ment which Major Parker, upon leaving, 
gave them reasons to hope would be sent 
to their relief from the Governor. But 
no reinforcement came, and it was now 
too evident that they must rely 
own resources, 

The besieged, in their strait, remem remem- 
bered that there were two steamboat shafts - 
which had for years on the banks of 
the Mississippi. . These the citizens of 
Nauvoo transformed into cannon, 

The companies paraded at the Temple . 
at an early hour, andCaptain William 


flankers and s shooters’ who were — 
armed with repeating rifles. These pro- 
ceeded to ‘‘Squire Wells’,’’ and organ- 


Band,’’ with Anderson captain in com- 
mand, and Alexander McRae second cap- 
tain. “They ther moved to the'La Harpe 
road and ambushed ina cornfield. 

The mob advanced iin solid columns to 
the La Harpe road, when the Spartan 


flankers, but the Spartans beat a retreat 
under a close fire, ‘which sa fas returned 
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| vigorously and retired in: ssianentiy in 

spite. of the enemy’s artillery which 
poured after them grape and canister. 
They retreated towards the town, where 
a line of defence had been hastily thrown 
up, under which they toolgshelter.. The 
mob despatched their horse to take pos- 
session of it, but were driven back by. a 
spirited cannonade. Several times dur- 
ing the day the mob attempted to 
flank the volunteers, but were as often 
checked by counter moves, and after 
their last repulse, they retired to the 
brow of the hill and entrenched them- 


selves for the night in the field of Hyrum | 


Smith, the martyr. | 

During the night the defenders were 
not idle, having erected breastworks. 
In the morning a flag of truce was brought 
in, with a demand from Brockman for 
the surrender of the city. This was re- 
jected, and then commenced the ‘‘ Great 

The defenders went into line early, 
each company taking wp its respective 


position. Col. Johnson being now sick, — 


the command fell upon Lieut.-Col. Wm. 
E. Cutler, with Daniel H. Wells as his 
aid. During the battle Captain Ander- 
son, commander of the Spartan band, 
and his son, were killed. He died en- 
! couraging his men with his last words. 
The action lasted: one hour and twenty 
minutes, when the mob retreated, carry- 
ing their dead and wounded in convey- 
ances brought up, but our men were so 
exhausted that they laid down by their 
guns, unable to leave their position until 
they had received refreshments, so over- 
powering had been the excitement of 
the battle. As soon, however, as they 
were refreshed, and had taken care of 
their dead and wounded, the companies 
resumed the positions. they had held in 
the morning, and repaired their defences 
in anticipation of another attack. The 
command of the rtan band, after the 
fal! of Anderson, devolved on " Captains 
Alexander McRae and Almon L. Fuller. 

‘The Warsaw Signal, the mob 
in that day’s bulletin said : 


“The battle lasted from the time the 
first feint was made, until.our men were | 


drawn off, an hourand a quarter. Probably 
there -is not. on record an instance of.a_ 


longer continued militia fight. The Mor- 
mons stood their 


fr rom the little execution done by them, we 


nd.manfully, but | 


they had taken 


County. 


infer that they were not _very cool or de- 
liberate. Their loss is uncertain, as 

special pains to conceal 
the number of their dead and wounded.”’ 
_ Mayor Wood and his companions re- 
turned to Quincy after the Saturday’s 
battle, They immediately called a. pub- 
lic meeting, at which it was decided that 
a committee of one hundred ‘should go — 
to settle the. difficulties in Hancock 
On the Tuesday following the 
committee of one hundred arrived; but 
it was soon discovered by the defenders 
that.they were the strongest anti-Mor- 
mons. that Adams County could raise. 
It had been resolved that, if the Quincy 


‘committee did not succeed in expelling 


the citizens of Nauvoo by a treaty, they 
would join the mob- force, for which 
reason Mayor Wood and his oateagues 
refused .to be of their number. 

Immediately after the arrival of the 
Quincy committee, a lengthy correspon- 
dence was exchanged, and the following 
treaty executed: 

‘* Articles of accommodation, treaty 
and agreement made and entered into this 
16th day of December, A. D. 1846, be- 
tween Almon W. Babbitt, Joseph L. 
Heywood and John S, Fullmer, trustees- 
in-trust for the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, of ‘the one part, © 
Thomas B. Brockman, commander of 
the gosse, and John Carlin, special con- 
stable and civil head of the fosse of 
Hancock County, of the second part, 


-and Andrew Johnson, chairman of the 


citizens of Quincy, of the third part : 

tst.—The city of Nauvoo will sur- 
render. The force of Col. Brockman to 
enter and take possession of the city to. 
morrow, the rath of September, at three 
o'clock P.M. 

‘6 ad,—The arms to be delivered to the 


Quincy committee, to be returned on the 


crossing of the river. 

3d.—The Quincy committee pledge 
themselves to use: their influence for the 
protection.of persons and property from 
all violence; and the officers of the camp 


and the men pledge themselves to pro- 


all persons and property vio- 
4th. —The. sick and helpless to be 
protectiil and treated with humanity. 
‘‘sth.—The Mormon population of 
the city.to leave the State-or disperse as 
soon as they can cross $ the river. 
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4¢6th. — Five men, including the 
trustees of the Church (William Pickett 


not of their number), to be permitted to 


remain in the city for the disposition of 

property, free from all molestation and 
nal violence. 

to cease immedi- 

ately, and ten men of the Quincy com- 


- mittee to enter the city in the execution 


of their uty as soon as they think 


_ proper. 


‘*We, the undersigned, subscribe to, 


ratify, and confirm the foregoing articles 
of accommodation, treaty and agree- 
ment, the day and year first above | 


written. 
‘© ALMON W. BABBITT, 
‘‘ JosepH L. Heywoop, 
‘< Trustees-in-trust for the Church of 


Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


‘¢ ANDREW JOHNSON, 
‘** Chairman of the Committee of Quincy. 
THomas S. BROCKMAN, 
ne Commanding Posse. 
‘¢ JOHN CARLIN, 
es Special Constable. 


The triumphal entrance of the mob 
into the doomed city is thus described 


‘by Governor Ford: 


“The constable’s posse marched in, 
with Brockman at their head, consisting 
of about eight hundred armed men, and 
six or seven hundred unarmed, who 
came from motives of curiosity, to see 
the once proud city of Nauvoo humbled 


and delivered up to its enemies, and to 


the domination of a self-constituted and 
irresponsible power. When the fosse 


arrived in the city, the leaders of it 


erected themselves into a tribunal to de- 
cide who should be forced away and who 
remain. Parties were dispatched to 
search for Mormon arms and for Mor- 
mons, and to bring them to the judg- 


. ment, where they. received their doom 


from. the mouth of Brockman, who then 
sat, a grim and unawed tyrant, for the 
time. As a general rule, the Mormons 
were ordered to leave within an hour or 
two hours; and by rare grace some of 
them were allowed until next day, and 
in a few cases, longer. 


‘‘The treaty specified that the Mor- 2 


mons only should be driven into exile. 
Nothing was said in it concerning the | 


new citizens who: had, with the Mor- 


mons, defended the city. But the sosse 


no sooner obtained possession than they 
commenced. expelling the new citizens. 
Some of them were ducked in the river, 


being, in one gr two instances, actually 


batipzed in the name of the leaders of the 


others were forcibly driven into. 


the ferry boats, to be taken over the 
river before the bayonets of ar ruf- 
fians ; and it. is asserted that the*houses 
of most of them were broken open and 
their property stolen during their ab- 
sence. * 

The had been forced away 
from their houses unprepared for their 


journey; they and their women and 


children had been thrown houseless upon 


the Iowa shore, without provisions or the | 


means of getting them, or to get to 
places where provisions might be ob- 
tained. It was now the height of the 


sickly season. Many of them were taken . 


from sick beds, hurried into the boats, 
and driven away by armed ruffians now 
exercising the power of the government. 
The best they could do was to erect their 


‘tents on the bank of the river, and 


there remain to take their chances of per- 
ishing by hunger or by prevailing sickness. 
In this condition the sick, without shel- 
ter, food, nourishment, or medicine, 
died by scores. The mother watched 
the sick babe without hope, and when 
it sank under accumulative miseries, it 
was me to be quickly followed by her 
other children, now. left without the 
least attention, for the men had scattered 
out over the country seeking employ- 
ment and the means of living.’’ 

The Governor also describes the mob 
commander-in-chief as ‘‘a Campbellite 
preacher, nominally belonging to the 
democratic party, a large, awkward, un- 
couth, ignorant, semi-barbarian, am- 


-bitious of office and bent upon acquiring 


notoriety.” The very picture of this 


man, from the pen of the Executive of — 


the State, at the head of, what the army 
of. regulators assuredly must have con- 

sidered themselves, the better people of 
the State, compared with the Mormens, 
at that time, in their exodus under Brig- 

ham Young, ‘raising their battalion for 
the service of :their-country, gives such 
a strong contrast that the reader, how- 
ever much indisposed, cannot but be 
provoked to admiration of the latter. 
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But the most eloquent and graphic 

icture of these days and scenes is from 
the historical discourse of Thomas L. 
- Kane, without which no story of the 

exodus would be’ He 
sal 


‘cA few years ago, ascending the Up- 
per Mississippi, in the Autumn, when its 
waters were low, I was compelled to 
travel by land past the region of the 
rapids. My road lay through the half- 


breed tract, a fine section of Iowa which 


the unsettled state of its land- titles had 
appropriated as a sanctuary for coiners, 
horse-thieves, and other outlaws. I had 
left my steamer at Keokuk, at the foot of 
the lower fall, to hire a carriage and to 
contend for some fragments of a dirty 
meal with the swarming fliés, the only 
scavengers of the locality. From this 
place to where the deep waters of the 
river return, my eye wearied to see 
everywhere sordid vagabonds and idle 
settlers; and a country marred, without 
being improved, by their careless hands. 


was descending the last _hill-side 
upon my journey, when a landscape in 
delightful contrast broke upon my view. 
Half encircled by the bend of the river, 
_ a beautiful city lay glittering in the fresh 
morning sun; its bright new dwellings, 
set in cool green gardens, ranging u 
around a stately dome-shaped hill whic 
was crowned bya noble marble edifice 
whose high tapering spire was radiant 
with white and gold. The city appeared 
to cover several miles ; and beyond it, in 
the back-ground, there rolled off a fair 

country, chequered by the careful lines of 
fruitful husbandry. The unmistakable 
marks of industry, enterprise, and edu- 
cated wealth everywhere, made the scene 
one of singular and most striking beauty. 


‘‘It was a natural impulse to visit this 
inviting region. I procured a skiff, and, 
rowing across the river, landed at the 
chief wharf of the city. No one met me 
there. I looked and-saw no one. I could 
hear | 
everywhere was such that I heard the 
flies buzz, and the water-ripples break 
against the shallow of the beach. I 


walked through the solitary streets. The 


town lay as in a dream, under some dead- 


ening spell of loneliness, from which I 


almost feared to wake it; for plainly it 


had ont long. There was no grass 


o one move, though the quiet. 


up in the ways; rains had 
not entirely washed. away the prints of 
dusty footsteps. | 

-** Yet I went about unchecked. I went 
into empty workshops, ropewalks and 


| smithies. The spinner’s wheel was idle ; 


the carpenter had gone from his work- 
bench and shavings, his unfinished sash 
and casing. Fresh bark was in the tan- 
ner’s vat, and the fresh-chopped light- 
wood stood piled inst the baker’s 
oven. The blacksmith’s shop was cold ; 

but his coal heap, and ladling pool, and 
crooked water-horn were all there as if he 
had just gone off for a holiday. No 


- workpeople anywhere looked to know my 


errand. If I went into the gardens, 
clinking.the wicket-latch after me, to pull 
the marigolds, heart’s-ease and ladyslip- 
pers, and draw a drink with the water- 


| sodden water-bucket and its noisy chain, 


or knocking off with my stick the tall 
heavy-headed dahlias and sunflowers, 
hunting over the beds for cucumbers and 
love-apples; no one called out to me 
from any open window, or dog sprang 
forward to bark an alarm. I could have 
supposed the people hidden in their 
houses, but the doors were unfastened ; 
and when at last I timidly entered them, 
I found dead ashes white upon the hearths 
and had to tread a-tiptoé, as if walking 
down the aisle of a country church, to 
avoid rousing irreverent échoes from the 
naked floors. 

‘On the outskirts of the town was the 
city graveyard; but there was no record 
of plague there ; nor did it in anywise 
differ much from other Protestant Ameri- | 
can cemeteries. Some of the mounds 
were not long sodded ; some of the stones 
were newly set, their dates recent, and 
their black inscriptions glossy in the 
mason’s hardly dried letter-ink. Beyond 
the graveyard, out in the fields, I saw a 
spot hard by where the fruited boughs of 
a young orchard had been roughly torn 
down, the still smouldering remains of a 
barbecue fire, that had been constructed 
of rails from the fencing round it. It 
was the latest sign of life there. Fields 


upon fields of heavy-headed grain lay rot- 


ting ungathered upon the ground. No 
one was at hand to take in theirrich har- | 
vest. As far as the eye could reach, they” 
stretched away—they sleeping, too, in 

the hazy air of Autumn. | 


‘* Only two portions of the city seemed 
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‘to suggest the import.of this mysterious 


solitude. On the southern suburb, the 
houses looking out upon the country 
showed, by their splintered woodwork, 
and walls battered to the foundation, 
that they had lately been the mark of a 
destructive cannonade. And in and 
around the splendid temple which had 
been the chief object of my admiration, 
armed men were barracked, surrounded 


- by their stacks of musketry and pieces of 


heavy ordnance. ‘These challenged me 
to render an account of myself, and why 
I had had the temerity to cross the water 
without a written permit from a leader of 
their band. 

‘*Though these men were generally 


‘more or less under the influence of ardent 


spirits, after I had explained myself as a 
passing stranger, they seemed anxious to 
gain my good opinion, They told the 
story of the dead city; that it had been 
a notable manufacturing and commercial 
mart, sheltering aver 20,000 persons ; 
that they wage with its inhabitants 
for several years, and been finally success- 
ful only a few days before my visit, in an 
action brought in front of the ruined 
suburb, after which they had driven them 
forth at the point of the sword. The de- 
fence, they said, was obstinate, but gave 
way on the third day’s bombardment. 
They boasted greatly of their prowess, 
especially in this battle, as they called it; 
but I discovered that they were not of 
one mind as to certain of the exploits 
that had distinguished it; one of which, 
as I remember, was, that they had slain 
a father and his son, a boy of fifteen, not 
long residents of the fated city, whom 
they admitted had borne a character 
without reproach. 

‘*They also conducted me inside the 
massive sculptured walls of. the curious 
temple, in which they said the banished 


inhabitants were accustomed to celebrate 


the mystic rites of an unhallowed wor- 
ship. They particularly pointed out to 
me certain features of the building, which 
having been the peculiar objects of a 
former superstitious regard, they had, as 
a matter of duty, sedulously defiled and 
defaced. The reputed sites of certain 
shrines they had thus particularly no- 
ticed ; and various sheltered chambers, 
in one of which was a deep well, con- 
structed, they believed, with a dreadful 


' 


Besides these, they led me to | 


see a large and deep chiseled marble 
vase or basin, supported by twelve oxen, 
also of marble, and of the size of life, of 
which they told some romantic stories. 
They said the deluded persons, most of 
whom were emigrants from a great’ dis- 
tance, believed their deity countenanced 
their reception here of a baptism of re- 
generation, as,proxies for whomsoever 
they held in warm affection in the 
countries from .which they had come. 
That here parents went into the water 
for their spouses, and young persons for 
their lovers. That thus the great vase 
came to be for them associated with all 
dear and distant memories, and was, 
therefore, the object. of all others in the 
building to which they attached the 
degree of idvlatrous affection. 
n this account the victors had so dili- 
gently desecrated it, as to render the 
apartment in which it was contained, too 
noisome to abide in. 
‘* They permitted me also to ascend to 
the steeple to see where it had been 
lightning-struck on the Sabbath before, 
and to look out cast and south, on 
wasted farms like those I had seen near 
the city, extending till they were lost in 
the distance. There, in the face of the 
pure day, close by the scar of divine 
wrath left by the thunderbolt, were frag- 
ments of food, cruises of liquor, and — 
broken drinking vessels, with a brass 
drum and a steamboat signal bell, the use 
of which I afterwards learned with pain. 
‘*It was after nightfall when I was 
ready to cross the river on my return. 
The wind had freshened since the sunset, 
and the water beating roughly into my 
little boat, I ie 82s higher up the stream 
than the point I had leit in the morning, 
and landed where a faint, glimmering 
light invited me to steer. | aces 
‘* There, among the dock and rushes, 
sheltered only by the darkness, without 
roof. between them and ‘sky, I came 
upon a crowd of several hundred human | 
creatures, whom my movements: roused 
from uneasy slumber upon the ground. 
‘*Passing these on my way to the light, © 
I found it came: from a tallow candle in 
a paper funnel shade; such ‘as. is used by 
street venders of apples and peanuts, and 
which, flaming and guttering: away in the 
bleak air off the water, shone flicker- 
ingly on the emaciated features of a man | 
in the last stage of bilious remittent 
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fever. 
him, 

a tent, made of a sheet or two, and he 
_rested on a partially ripped.open old 


They had dons tel best for 


Over his head was something like | 


straw mattress, with a hair sofa cushion. 


under his head for a. pillow; 


His gap- | 


ing jaw and glaring eye told how short — 
a time he would monopolize these lux-— 
uries; though a seemingly bewildered 


and excited person, who might have 


been his wife, seemed to finp hope in oc- 
casionally forcing him to swallow awk- 


wardly sips of the tepid ‘river. water, 
from a burned and battered, bitter-smell- 
ing tin coffee-pot. 
better had furnished the apothecary he 
needed : a toothless old bald-head, whose 
manner had the repulsive dullness of a 
man familiar with death scenes. He, so 
long as I remained, mumbled in his. pa- 


tient’s ear a monotonous and melancholy — 
prayer, between the pauses of which I 


‘Those, who knew | 


heard the hiccup and sobbing of two | 


little girls, who were sitting upon a piece 
of driftwood outside. 
Dreadful, indeed, was the 
of those forsaken beings, bowed can 
cramped by cold and sunburn, alternat- 
ing as each weary day and night dragged 
on. They were, almost all of them, the 
crippled victims of disease. They were 
there because they had no homes, nor 
hospitai, uor poor house, nor friends to 
offer them any. They could not satisfy 


the feeble cravings of their sick; they 


had not bread to quiet the fractious. 
hunger-cries of their children. Mothers 
_ and babes, daughters and grandparents, 
all of them alike, were bivouacked in 


tatters, wanting even covering to com- 


fort those whom the sick shiver of fever 
was searching to the marrow. 

_ «These were Mormons in Lee County, 
lowa, in the fourth week of the month 
_ of September, in the year of our Lord 
1846. The city—it was Nauvoo, Illinois. 
The Mormons were the owners of that 
city, and the smiling country around. 
And those who had stopped their plows, 
who. had silenced their hammers, their 
axes, their shuttles, and their: workshop 
wheels; those who had put out their fires, 
who had eaten their food, spoiled their 
orchards, and trampled under foot their 


thousands of acres of unharvested bread— | 


these were the keepers of their dwellings, 
the carousers in their temple, whose 
ham riot insulted the ears of the dying. 


‘I think it was as I turned from the 
wretched night watch of which I have 
spoken, that I first listened to the sounds 
of revel of a party of the guard within 
the city. Above the distant hum of the 
voices of many, occasionally rose distinct 
the loud oath-tainted exclamation, and 
the falsely intonated scrap of vulgar 
song; but lest this requiem should go 


| unheeded, every now and then, when 


their boisterous orgies strove to attain a 
sort of ecstatic climax, a cruel spirit of 
insulting frolic carried. some of them up 
into the high belfry of the Temple 
steeple, and there, with the wicked child- 
ishness of inebriates, they whooped and 
shrieked, and beat the drum that I had 
seen, and rang, in charivaric unison, their 


so | loud-tongued steamboat bell. 


‘*‘ There, were, all told, not more than 


six hundred and forty persons who were 
thus lying upon the river flat. But the 


Mormons in Nauvoo ahd its depend- 
encies had been numbered the year be- 
fore at over twenty thousand. Where 
were they? They had last :been seen, 


] carrying in mournful train their sick and 


wounded, halt and bhnd, to disappear 
behind the western horizon, pursuing 
the phantom of another home. Hardly 
anything else was known of them, and 
people asked with curiosity, what had 


THE OLD 


Ere thie old year had fled. 
And was cumbered with the dead. 
‘‘ Swiftly the moments fly, 
Yet make me but one promise ere I go. 


Think of the past,”’ he said, 
_ Of the days forever fled, 
And the future now before eet prize ; 
Follow the of ri 


‘Thus spake the 
vere, 


‘With countenance 


Peal’ 
And the old year faintly d,“Now, farewell | 


From this dream | awoke oe 
Just as the stroke 
midnight‘on the silent air had toll'd; 
How mournfully it fell, 
It was a funeral knell, | 
Into Eternity another year had roll’d. 


— Fulia Maltese. 
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ALDERMAN RALEIGH. 


It is about thirty years agosince A. H. 
Raleigh was made an alderman of Great 
Salt Lake City, which was the full name 
of our city when he first became a mem- 
ber of the municipal government: Speak- 
ing of the length of his service,. he is, we 
presume, the oldest alderman in America, 
which fact alone would make his por- 
trait quite a unique and very fitting illus- 


trative plate in the history of Salt Lake | 


City, in which it will be found when our | 
volume is completed, with that of Gen- 
eral Wells and all the this city | 
up to date. 

Alonzo Hazeltine Raleigh was ‘hore in 
Francistown, Hillsboro’: County, State of 
New Hampshire, . November 7th, 1818. 
His father’s name was James L. Raleigh, | 
and his mother’s name Susan McCoy. | 
They were also ‘born in. the State of New | 
Hampshire. | His grandfather, Major | 


Raleigh, was born and bred in old Con- | - 


cord, Massachusetts; “near the line of 


3 Lexington ; and he was in the battle of | 


Lexington, so called, th ifather : 
Raleigh always claimed that it. ee 
on the Concord side of lip Raleigh’ ee 


ered to Nauvoo, where he was at the 
time of the martyrdom of Joseph and 
Hyrum. He left Nauvoo in the great 
Mormon exodus of 1846, but did not 
-come to the thountajns with the pioneers 
in 1847. However, on the second pio- 
neer journey in 1848, he came in Presi- 
dent Heber C. Kimball’s company and 
arrived in the city of the Great Salt Lake 
in September. 

In the spring of: 1851 Alderman 
Raleigh was called upon and appointed 
by President Young to take charge of 
| and carry on the mason department of 
the public works, which he continyed to 
| do -until those’ ‘works were suspended 
| during the war ages the ‘* move 


south.??: 
In the, year he. wes: called 
upon by President Naung to preside over 


the. ‘Deseret: Dramatic ‘Association at its 
first4 ganization, to which association he 


devote his: for about three 
In Octob get, he was made 


dent “of. trustee for the 
Nineteenth Ward portion of the city 
wall, the buildin js of which he accom- 
plished satis rily. 


Great grandfather Philip | 
to America, from <irela 
settled, being» the: first’ the 
town of Antrim, Hillsboro? Ounty, 
Hampshire. . At. that time. thi place 
where he settled, was wilderness. 
name was. Sarah” 
Joiner. 


emigrated from England: 3 
_ time that Philip Raleigh came over from} 
Ireland. The grandmother's name was 
Sarah Hazeltine, whose family name | 
(Hazeltine) our alderman bears. 

Alderman Raleigh in his youth re- 
ceived an ordinary common district 
school education. He left school early, 
and labored on a farm till he was four- 
‘teen years of age, when he was appren- 
ticed to the mason’s trade. He was a 
good bricklayer, became a master 
and took contracts. 

After learning the mason ’s trade 
Raleigh went to Boston, and in that 
great city he joined the Mormon Church, 
being baptized by that once famous elder, | 
‘George J. Adams, who in the theatrical . 
history of this country in his day ranked 
-as one of America's great actors. 


£744 and: 4. municipality 


The e Th ind 
She was an English woman and | Mai ‘at 


aving 
} Young. to go 


Alderman: ‘Ralei in the 
Salt Lake City 

commenced the 12th of 
moOtice of his ap- 


OF alderman of 
Municipal ‘Ward, ‘and took the 
the next election, 
duly elected to 
osition, an*57, ayor Smoot 
Called and appointed by 
and establish a 


settle at ‘Deer. Crack, near Fort Lara- 


| mie, in the interest of the mail service, 


- Alderman ‘Raleigh was elected mayor pro 
fem., May 29th, which office he filled till 
the gth of September, when mayor 
Smoot resumed his duties. 

Alderman Raleigh has also for many 
years filled: the office of Bishop of the 
Nineteenth Ward of Salt Lake City. 

He was called to be a Bishop at the 
1856, and was or- 

ained and set apart by presiding Bishop, 
Edward Hunter. May 6th of che ae 
to over the Nineteenth 
having been counselor to 

Bishop Fount Hendricks from about the 


| Organization of said ward. 


In the spring of 


* 


In the ‘* Utah War” he served as a 
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| officer. He was | 
major in the Nauvoo Legion, April 2oth, 
18573 was appointed adjutant, - and 
Regiment, 2nd Brigade, 1st’ Division, 
September 12th, 1857 1857 opera- 
tions see Record). 
1858, March 31st, . he started with 135 | 
men for Echo; there his'number:was.in- 


creased to 180. April’ sth he inspected | 


In the ‘spring of 


dependence: of character. Our city 


could ill afford to ‘lose: from the. 


service such men as A. H. Raleigh, D 


H. Wells, Henry Dinwoodey, and . Wil- | 


liam Jennings, ‘bat unfortunately the 
Edmunds law was more ‘than 
People’s will. i 


the earth works and stone batteries-and | : 


eral, 


camp in Echo for Salt Lake... 

On’ the 13th, having been selected, 
he started for Lost Creek Station with 
two battalions of infantry (having been | 
reinforced), and after exploring, sent on 
the 15th the entire force up the creek | 


twelve miles to build .a) station, clear | 
roads, etc., after which, on, the. 19th; he } 


took 175 men four miles. further up the 
canyon to build batteries, etc, After | 
building nineteen batteries, at about | 
equal distances apart for about a. mile 
and a half, he: was ordered to detail fifty | 
men and; station them at the mouth of | 
the canyon, send twenty-five: to Echo, | 
and return with she ‘eter to Salt | 


Lake City. : 
Before the tion of, Great Salt 
Lake. City the ps acted. as: -magis- | 


trates of their ms se ‘on the incor- 
poration of the city, A. H. Raleigh was 
elected justice. of the peace. for Salt Lake } 


City precinct, for Salt Lake :County,and | 


occupied that office until the: city: was 


divided into five. municipal precincts, | 


since which for several years he was jus- Ff 
tice of the Third precinct.» 

He was appointed inspector. of. build- | 
ings for Salt. Lake City, about the time 
of the passage of the law prescribing the 
duties thereof, March, 17th 1860, and 
has been ‘the only incumbent of the office 
ever.since. 

As an. aldermen he has served: the city 
- from September, 1854 to February, 1884. 
excepting ore term. 
tration it may be said that A. H. Raleigh 
is not only the oldest of our ‘‘city | 
fathers,’’ but also a veteran or in 
this municipality.: : Raleigh, mdeed, is 
very defined in the history. uf Salt. Lake. 
City as a strong, persistaht mam. He 
generally carried: -his -measures, and | 


showed . ‘remarkable self-reliance and in- | 


April 7th Governor Cummings and | 
Col. Thos. L. Kane passed through: the | 


Of his adminis- : 


made his report to the Lieutenant-Gen- § 
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LIFE ENDEARED BY. AGE. 


_ Age, that lessens mathe enjoyment - of 


life, increases our desire of. living. 


| Those dangers which, in: the vigor of — 


youth, we had learned 'to despise, assume 
terrors as we growold. Our caution 
| increasing as our years increase, fear be- 
_comes at. last :the prevailing passion. of 


the mind; and. the small remainder of 


life is taken up in useless efforts to keep 
off our end, or provide for a een 


existence.. 


Strange in our. 
and to which even. the ‘wise are liable! 
If I should judge of that part of life 


' which lies before: me, by that which I 


_havealready.seen, the prospect is hideous. 
Experience tells that my enjoy-. 
ments have brought no real felicity, and 
' sensation assures me, that thuse I have 
felt are stronger than those which are yet 
to come. Yet experience: and sensation 
in vain ; hope, more powerful 
than: either, dresses out thedistant pros- 
pect in fancied beauty; some happiness 
in long. perspective still beckons me to 
pursue: and, like .a losing gamester, 
every new disappointment increases my 
ardor to cobtinue the game. 
Whence, my friend, this increased love 
_ of life, which: grows upon us with our 


years? whence comes it, that we thus 
tnake greater | efforts to. preserve” our 
existence, at a period when it becomes 
| scarcely worth the keeping? Is: it that 


nature, attentive tothe preservation of 
' mankind, increases .our wishes to. lve, 


while. she lessens: our enjoyments.; and, 


as she robs the senses of -every pleasure, 
equips imagination::in the :spoil? Life 
would be insupportable to. an: old man, 
‘who, loaded’. with: ‘infirmities, feared 


death no more map-' 
hood; the numberless calamities of de- 
| caying nature, andthe: cdnsciousness of 


Surviving every pleasure; would::at once 


induce him, els ‘his own hand, to ter- 
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minate the scene of misery; but happily 
. the contempt of death forsakes him, at a 
time when it. could be only prejudicial ; 
and life acquires an imaginary value, in 
proportion as its real value is no more. — 
Our attachment to every object around 
us increases, in general, from the length 
of our acquaintance with it. ‘‘I would not 
choose,’’ says a French philosopher, ‘‘ to. 
an old post pulled up with which I 
tha been long acquainted.’’ A mind 
long habituated to a-certain set of ob- 


jects, insensibly becomes. fond of seeing | ; 
‘ts | story to make us smile ; no new improve- 
ment with which to surprise; yet still we 


them ; visits them from habit, and parts 
from them with reluctance ; from hence 
proceeds the avarice of the old in every 
kind of possession. They love the world 
and all that it produces; they love life, 
and all its advantages; not because it 
gives them pleasure, but because they 
have known it long. . 


' Chinvang the Chaste, ascending the | 


throne of China, commanded that all 
who were unjustly detained in prison, 
during the preceding reigns, should be 
set free. Among the number who came 
to thank their deliverer'on this occasion, 
there appeared a majestic old man, who, 
falling at the emperor’s feet, addressed 
him as follows: ‘‘ Great father of China, 
behold a wretch, now eighty-five years 
old, who was shut up in a dungeon at 
the age of twenty-two. Iwas imprisoned, 
though a stranger of crime, or without 
being even confronted by my accusers. 
I have now lived in solitude and dark- 
ness for more than fifty years, and am 
grown. familiar with distress. As yet, 
dazzied with the splendor of that sun to 
which: you have restored me, 1 have been. 
wandering the streets to find some friend 
that wouid assist, or relieve, or remem- 
ber me; but my friends, my family, and 
relations are all dead, and I am forgotten. 
Permit me, then, O Chinvang, to wear 
out the wretched remains of life in my 
former prison; the walls of my dungeon 
are to me more pleasing than the most 
splendid palace; I have not long to live, 


were pleased to release me.”” 
' , The old man’s passion far confinement 
is similar to that we all have for life. We 
are habituated to the prison, we look 
round with discontent, are displeased 
with the abode, and yet the length of 


our captivity only-increases our fondness 
for the cell. The.trees we have planted, 


| Life sues the young like.a new acquaint- 
ance; the companion, as yet unexhausted, 
is at once instructive and amusing ; its 


but little regarded. ‘To us who are de- 


_ we love it, husband the. wasting 
with increased frugality, and feel all the 
poignancy of anguish in the fatal sep- 


and the love of the king his master, which 


all her treasure before him, and promised 


_ but was disgusted even in the beginning. 
| He professed ‘an aversion to'living; was 


ing,’’ cried he to ‘himself, what will it 
- appear when age comes on? if it be at 


every reflection ; till, at last, with all the 
deluded man been apprised that exist- 


faced. old 
would have boldly dared to live, and 
- served that society by his future assiduity, 
he basely injured by his desertion. 
and shall be unhappy except I-:spend the | | 
rest of my days where my. youth was | 
passed—in that prison from which you | 


good qualities which were very service- 


but not the owner within. — 


the houses we have built, or the posterity — 
we have; begotten, all serve to bind us 
closer.to earth, and embitter our parting. 


company: pleases; yet, for all this, it is 


clined in, years, life appears like an old 
friend; its jests have been anticipated 
in former conversation: it has no new 


love it; detitute of every enjoyment, still 
treasure 


aration, | | 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, beau- 
tiful, sincere, brave, an Englishman. 
He had a complete fortune of his own, 


was equivalent to riches. Life opened | 


a long succession of future happiness. 
He came, tasted of the entertainment, 


tired of walking round the same circle; 
had tried every enjoyment, and found 
them all w weaker at every repeti- 
tion. ‘*If life be in youth so displeas- 


present indifferent, sure it will then be 
execrable.”’ This thought: embittered 


serenity of perverted reason, he ended 
the debate with a pistol. Had this self- 


ence grows more desirable to us the 
longer we exist, he would have then 
age without shrinking; he 


* 


I have. known. some: mien possessed of 
able to others, but useless to themselves ; 


like a sun-dial -on the front of a house, 
to inform the neighbors and passengers, 


a | 
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To be strong-backed and neat ‘bound | 


is the desidératum of a volume. 
nificence comes after. This, when it 


can be afforded, is not to.be lavished | of 


upon all kinds of books to 

I would not dress a set of ines, for | 
instance, in full suit, . The « We or 
half-binding is our costume. “A Shakes- 
peare or a Milton (unless the first edi- 


tions) it were mere foppery to trick out | 


in gay apparel. The possession of them 


confers no distinction, The exterior of: 


them (the things themselves being so 


common), strange to say, no sweet 


emotions, no tickling sense of propert 
in the owner. -Thomson’s 
again, look best a toro and 


eared, How beautiful to a genuine lover 
of reading are the sullied leaves and 
worn-out —-nay, the very 
odor (beydnd ‘tussia), if we would not 
forget feelings in fastidiousness— 
an old circulating library. ‘‘ Tom 
Jones’’ or Vicar of Wakefield !’’ 

ow they speak of the thousand thumbs 
that have turned over their pages with 
delight !: of the lone semptress whom 
they may have cheered after her long 
day’s needle-toil, running far into mid- 
night, when she "has snatched an hour, 
ill-spared from sleep, to steep her cares, 
as in some Lethean cup, in spelling out 
their enchanting contents! _Who would 
have them a whit less soiled? What 


better condition could we desire to see 
| them ‘in?—Charles 


RETROSPECTION. 


BY H. W. NAISBITT. 


How sweet is contemplation when the life hath been well spent, 


Fraught with rich association and the treasures of content; _ 

Bright with sunny hours of gladness, we its. corridors explore, . 

Here and there a line. of sadness, shadowed, makes its glory more; 
All the wealth of an Aladdin but a fable was, a dream, _ 

But a momentary shading.on life’s dark and turbid stream. 

Ah, the heart hath gems and riches, moré than -Creesus e’er could ag 
More than his do t ey bewitch us, yes, be cherish them the most | | 


There s the bisaas hours of childhood, with their ever rosy il 
When we rambled shrough the wildwood, rambled by. the rippling 


stream ; 


When by parents whu caressed us, we would bend our little. knee 
And feel that they had blessed us ‘till we tossed our curls in glee. 
_When a father by his teaching, when a mother, by her love, - 
_ Would draw out our young heart’s reaching, to the joys of heaven ibene, 
Yes, thy spells are ever round me, oh, my.childhood passed away, 
Know I now they. did surround me 


thy made a sunny place, 

All its joyous untold pleasures time by flight can not efface;. 
Brothers, sisters ever near me, one in labor, one in play, -~ 

Fond companions by. to cheer me, if a-dark or dreary day ! 

Ah, the rush of recollections, as they dash across my brain, © 

In the memory’s.resurrections how I-live them o'er again! . 

Now, though widely separated from those friends‘of early days, 
More than they have been created to illume-earth’s sombre ways ! 
Brothers, sisters left behind me in my much-loved fatherland, 
Others now as kindly mind me, fervent grasp with friendly haad. 
Loving who caressed me long since laid.them down. in peace, 

k they late have blessed me for life’slabors never cease; 

Can they not yet hover near me, point the danger in the — si ! 
By all holy arts surround me trying day ?: 


‘Yet Ith 


‘an earnest ot 
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: Thus preserve, to truth, to , duty, SO ig 08 with joy to meet, : 
‘Crowned in triumph, robed i in beauty, mene low at Father’s feet! 


_ Scenes of friendship richly beaming ohh the ‘dlecanl mist of years, 
- Your rich light and radiance streaming, forms a rainbow by life’s ' tears, he oh 


Ah, a little host have sculptured on the tablet of my heart, 

| Names, which I for years have nurtured, life or death, no power can part! 
Pe time with clouds may darken , though his storms may sweep. 
low, 

These will yet remain unshaken, pillared names, forget them, No f 


Much of Love my heart hath tasted, love that renders life divine, | 

Still flows on the stream unwasted, precious fountain, precious wine. 
- Trne, I lack the rich expression, true, lack language choice and rare, 

o not bagure by this concession, I the less its powers can share! 
Lovet: all pervading spirit crowns with glory every scene, 
This, a nik t we all inherit, ‘tis of Father’s face the screen. = * 
Brightens life when dark, when dreary, gives to joy its glow and zest, 
‘Strength gives to the way-worn, weary, cheers the languid and unblest! : 
Dries*the tear, and aids the mourner lay aside his grief or care, 3 
By its presence melts the scorner,—all this boon, this treasure share; 
Binds the heart to outward beauty, imaged in the face divine, 
Courage gives in every duty which pertains to rolling time!’ 
Lends its charm to infant being, throws oe’r youth its golden sheen, 
Each expréssion, evil, fleeing, where this radiance can be seen! | 
Felt by yon sat rae ‘modest girt, slumber drives or dreams inspire, — 
Flashing in éach waving curl, Love’s celestial, hallowed fire ! ores 
Renovates, controls each motion, throws around an added grace, 
Stimulates each fond emotion, scatters sunlight o’er the face! = 
Lights up this life with joy divine, lifts up the soul to God on high, 
This precious gift, my Father, thine—thy presence felt beneath the sky, 


Who hath not knelt in pure devotion, knelt at the altar Love had 
raised ; 

Who has not felt its deep emotioh, in some part of lifé’s devious ways? 

_ None! -- Though enshrined in Ethiop’ s sable, though crowned and 
jeweled kings to reign, 

Or fed and clothed from Nature’s table, upon Arabia’s paver plain ! 

Though clad in silks of gorgeous beauty and shrined beneath a palace 
dome, 

Or in the straw thatched | hut, where duty and peace divine bieve made 
a home! 

The turbaned Turk, the fair Circassian, the polished Greek, the outcast 


Jew, 
Each in theie turn have felt Love’ its flame within their 

glow | 

The greatest slave, the boasted freeman, the savage and the civilized, | 
_ The courteous Frank and studious German, i in this one font have been 

Sweet ini lise, my with :its Greside joys: in 1 store, 
Wives and mothers, and the pleasant prattlers, crowelng more and 

more ; 

How the heart, the pulse is swelling, with Affection’ s richest glow, 
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_ From unfathomed fountains, welling, streams no drought can | Stay their : 


flow; 


| Pledges of Love's union springing, as the olive branches *round, 

_ Tendrils twining, ever bringing fruit which cumbers not the ground. 
These are riches man ¢an cherish, free from mildew, moth or rust, ’ 
And its. increase will not perish with erpiant: glittering, golden dust. 


* 


Yes,—sweet i is deities, treasured wrenltti of all the past, 

But, yet—if ’tis selection—precious more the lot at last, 

More bright its scenes of beauty, its trials and its truth, : 

Which appertain to duty, and: give perennial youth ! 

Intelligence j increasing, and responsibility, 

“Life is—to-day—inceasing, it must more precious be, 
‘Than scenes of youthful gladness, in the past, the long ago, 

“Toe time when clouds and sadness, were unknown—but ta know 


* 


Then the hours of love once tasted, with the friends at that. time dear, 
Ate but eclipsed (not really wasted,) by. the Love and Friendship near, 


Love’s light—no doubt-entrancing, 


in the spring time of our days, 


Will still its rays be glancing, mi ‘the summer of our ways,- . 
_ So when Autumn leaves are falling, so when wintry. storms appear, 
_ Its voice will still be calling loud, more loud from year to year, 
*Till man shall with its. lustre be filled, as is his God, 

While myriads round him cluster, all fed by Heaven's best food. 
Then, Friendship consummated, shall ’fore this conqueror fall, 
For Love—the od-created—shall rule, in all, thrawgh 


* 


Then welcome contemplation, when the life is rightly spent, 

‘It brings man exaltation, ’twas the trial Heaven sent, 

The Gospel, God-restored, the Priesthood at its head, 

Soon evils, long deplored, ‘shall be crushed and vanquished, dead ! ! 
Truth, Truth shall reign victorious, upon our mother-earth, 

Man, crowned upon it, glorious, enjoy that second birth; 
Creations blush in gladness, her flowers bloom all dround,. te 
Where death, and tears, and sadness, shall never more be found ! de 


* A 


‘Such is m y contemplation, would that all life were sphen;: 
So each change or situation might prepare for that event ; 
- Oh may each recollection of the past, but tend to show — 
In the day of resurrection, I my duty did below! LS 
Then in my — en — as king and priest for ever 


found. 


GENTI LE EXODUS. 


many pes of a 
Utah have been so often portrayed, that 
any reference thereto must. necessarily 
somewhat wearisome. That there are 
as many of the: natural elements of. 
pleasure associated with a dnp in this re- 


‘gion, as can be found in. any other part 


of the’ Union, in regard to the climate, 


healthfulness, prosperity, and the facili- 


‘ties for human en byment, will be gen- 


erally 


The mountain are unexcelled 
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— 


in their grandeur and beauty. 
valleys are prolific in all the varied 
products of the farm and. . The 
natural resources. of. the 
abundant. Minerals of almost. 
character are known to abound. 


“Mil. | 


lions have already been extracted, yet 


we know that the country has not 


even been prospected, 


oped. 


People who are looking 4 for hocnies in 


The 


erritory are | 


the west, quite generally seek to better - 


their financial condition, and with the 
many advantages ‘by our Ter- 
ritory, we ought to be able to induce 
nearly all of them to stay, and assist in 
the upbuilding of a great State. The 


great majority of the people who move 


westward, desire to find permanent 


homes, and the vast number who ‘look 


favorably upon ‘Utah: as a tempting spot, | 


can only be appreciated by one who 
makes it to some extent a study. Thou- 
sands yearly visit us, and’ become fasci- 


nated with the many attractions possessed | 


by this mountain retreat. Many of them » 


leave with the hope ‘that at time | 
they may be privileged to locate in. 


these charming valleys, and reap the 
rich reward which seems to await the 
industry of the farmer, ee, and the 
artisan. 


A comparatively of 


these enthusiastic visitors, finally decide | 
to cast their lot with us, and pleased. 


with the outlook, they aa boldly to. 


the front in some ente 
cases they are fairly, an 
derfully successful, so far as material 
progess is concerned. Many of the 
more cautious ones, although fully im- 
pressed with the many merits of Utah 
as an abiding place, avoid us as they 
would a pestilence, and the limited num- 
ber who manfully enter the contest in 


‘In many 


in others 


spite of ever-present objections, often — 


begin to believe that other places need 


them worse than Utah does, and mer 


quietly depart without condescendi 


‘They leave us, in the full assurance that: 
what: they had: fondly hoped: ‘to. bring. 


-about in.a:‘few months, or years;;we who 
remain’ may accomplish in afew: gener- 
ations. Having thoroughly satisfied 
themselves that the fates: have not se- 


often do they ap 


| Monarchial 


this « 

| cheerfully 
become 
bilities. 


n?? ‘Territory, they 
in our favor, and we 


have stood in the front’ ranks of the re- 
generators for-a orgy time, as the fruits 
of their labors aré found ‘to be so few, 
and so sour, that they are regarded as 
bat poor remurietation for the prolonged 
efforts put forth inthe attempt to engraft 
new stock in the Mérnion vineyard. 
To the ‘minds of many of *these political 
husbandmen; the or: ‘desired seem to 
be as far distant as they were many 
years ago. 

‘There can ‘be nd. question ‘that the 
over-anxiety of ‘the re-modellers of 
Utah affairs, is the great. stumbling- 
block in the path’ of teal tess. Al- 
together. too much is Too 

ir to et that 
Utah is .a part Of ihe’ ‘United States. 
heer gure _are very fre- 
quently suggested, and 
proposed, 

The result of this. is, that every non- 


‘Mormon has too. much of .a. burden to 
| carry. He is forced to become a mis- 
| Sionary, and is_pushed to the front of the 


battle, without .any regard to his feel- 


ings, or personal interests. Immediately 


upon arrival, he is impressed’ into the 
service of the agitators, and long before 
he realizes. the’ nature of the contest, is 
by virtue of his acts, and the influence 
of the company in which he finds him- 
self, a pronounced enemy of the vast 
majority: of the people of Utah; and 


_ thereby is cut ‘off .from their: association, 


respect, good-feeling. and patronage. 


| The more rabid of the besiegers make it 


their special duty tq’ poison the minds of 


the unsophisticated to such a degree ~ 


that they shall never see a single virtue 
in anything associated with Mormonism, 


} or the Mormons}. either in their religious, 
give in detail their reasons for so i Ag | 


social, domestic, or. commercial rela- 


| tions.. Naturally, this kind of policy at 


lected them to be the regenerators of | 


times. calls -for and: when- 


ever it may seem to; be necessary to up- 
hold this very liberal platform, there are 
always. plenty .of :the. more aggressive | 


representatives, thereof, ready to assert 
such ‘swear to: them, should 


cont itica er- | 
| 
¢ 
| 
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a doubt appear to mei each in the mind 
of the listener. 

The non-Mormon settler i in our Terri- 
tory, in view of this state of affairs, sur- 
renders to the demands of rabid anti- 
Mormons, and in many cases imagining 
himself to be of. much . impertance, 
comes prominently before the public with 
a remedy of his own, which added to the 
principles espoused upon ‘his arrival, 
make a very attractive appearance, to 
say the least. The shorter his acquaint- 
ance, the more. vigorous he always is in 
the advocacy of his scheme, and the 
more loyal to the plans laid down for 
him by the men who affect to. be experts 
on the subject.. There is a spicy flavor 
in most: of the stories told the new- 
comer, and being attracted thereby, he 
is often quite willing to believe all, and 
add thereto to suit his fancy. 

After having expressed himself. in a 
thousand places in the bitterest térms, 
_ regarding the majority of the: people of 
the Territory, he quite naturally engages 
in some business which, from its. charac- 


ter, Is to the —— of the peo- 
ple at large. 


Strange as it may seem, the people 


whom he has so earnestly attacked, and 
so assiduously endeavored to tuin, do not 
seem to love him or his enterprise, and 
he is astonished at such ingratitude. He 
talks about his rights..as an American 
citizen, as if he imagined that there 
were clauses in the Constitution directly 
. ordering the: people of Utah to spend 
their money in his interest, regardless of 
the fact that: prefer to 
spend it as it seem to suit their 
own. 

Upon finding that many ofthe people 
appear to have as t prejudice inst 
he devotes himself with 
usual fervor to endeavoring to. prove 
what before he has merely asserted, and 
by the time he has whally: disgusted the 
great majority, he allows him- 
self to be, nominated for some office, and 
when he, by the utter indifference of the 
people in regard to him, has another evi- 
-dence.of the fact that the: people might 
by an almost superhuman: effort manage 
to line hing, he: that 


battle then. 
whenever there apparently is a lull, some 
of the more impecunious army. followers | 


wages fiercely, and 


are always on hand to assist in the hub- | 


bub, and the fight goes bravely on, so far 


as noise is concerned. After a while, — 


when the non-Mormon dis. 
covers that he is constantly i in a turmoil, 
he begins to ask himself what all’ the 


trouble is about, and’ not being able to 
explain satisfactorily. to his better judg- 
ment, he calls a halt. -‘Then he becomes 


what is known as a ‘‘ Jack-Mormon,”’ 
and just at the point when. he has the 
greatest reason to respect himself, he dis- 
covers that he is held a3 one open to 
much suspicion. | 

The demands of the several non-Mor- 
mon missionary and other enterprises are, 
as every business‘man in Utah knows, in- 


satiable. The poor Mormon whom we | 
all pity on account of the payment of — 


tithing, is much more free from the 
annoyances of begging schemes than is 
the Gentile. From every quarter, and of 
every conceivable non-Mormon origin, 


arise demands for charitable or patriotic 


contributions, : of greater or less extent, 
and no matter how liberal a person may 


be, or whatever may be the size of his 


bank account, there comes a time when 
he feels compelled to decline to aid some 


representative enterprise which _has, or 
claims to have for its prime o » the 


‘* Americanizing’’ of the erritory. 
After having for once summoned courage 


to use his judgment, he becomes embold-_. 


ened, and he may repeat. his refusal. 
Thus he commits ‘‘the unpardonable 
sin,’’ and thereafter he learns that, so far 
as he is concerned in regard to that branch 
of the non-Mormon element, boycotting 
has commenced with a fierceness which 
he. never imagined could exist except 
among the Mormons. 
_. The continued drain upon the average 
non-Mormon makes him sick, and when 


he fully senses the. difficulties under 


which he labors, and sees no prospect of 
a change for the better, he often feels 
like Jeaving Utah tothe Mormon people, 

and ing them live there forever, so 
far as the matter might otherwise affect 
him. He goes, 
a is greater thereby, as no matter 

disagreeable the. situation may be, 

the solid: Mormon never ‘leaves us—he 
hangs on with the tenacity of the native 


sagebrush, 


difficult to ‘‘ grab out.” - 
“Many of the non- Mormons are like the 


and the Mormon . 
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Mormons i in one respect: they have every 
dollar of their ownings invested in. im- 
.movables. To them, the nature of the 
‘situation 1s very interesting, although far 
from charming, “To the drift-wood of 
the Gentile party in Utah, the unpleas- 
antness is a Sort of a free show, and 
affords some amusement. What is fun to 
them, however, is death to legitimate 
enterprises. 

For over a quarter of a. century this 
flourish of trumpets and beating of drums 
have been continuously worrying the in- 
habitants, with about the same result, 
with reference to the object desired, as 
accrues from the: beating of tin pans to 
scare away the locusts. The ‘‘grass- 
hopper’ .seems to enjoy his meal, and 
accepts the inharmonious din as a great 
compliment; and the great mass. of the 
-people of this Territory have naturally 
begun to think much of themselves be- 
cause so many attentions are’shown them. 
A religious sect which did: not, under a 
similar, experience to that, of the Mor- 
mons, believe that they were the chosen 
ones of the Almighty, would have to 
be made of better stuff than is ordi- 
_ narily used in the manufacture of human 
beings. 

Any person at all acquainted with the 
history of this peculiar people, can 
readily understand the reason for their 
utter disregard of the many efforts made 
against them. They have passed almost 
without injury through many a crisis 
worse than any now impending, and they 
stand ready to endure again, anything 


which the nation can afford to afflict them 


with. It requires but poor perception to 
discover that the besiegers are enduring 
much more anxiety: than the besieged. 
It is very annoying to keep whipping a 
person and to be compelled to witness 
_ the continued good humor of the party 
enduring the ijnfliction.. .There should be 
a law made to prevent a person or a peo- 
ple laughing while being abused,.as it is 
is SO provocative of continued efforts on 
the part of the ove doing all the work. 
A bill for the suppression of complacency 
among the Mornion people has not yet 


been enacted, but judging from the char- 
acter of some of the méasures now. 
pending, we may reach it in a few gen- 
erations. 
In a hundred years from: the present 
time, when the American Congress begins 
a 


to understand’ the question, all bills on 
Mormonism will be referred to the 
** Committee on Eccentricities of Belief,’’ 
who will be instructed to report their 
findings to the ‘* Committee in Charge 
of the Second Resurrection.”’ | 
Unless some course in ‘which there is 

much more wisdom than churactedeee 
the ordinary crusade, be adopted, the 
Mormon problem will be as much of an 
annoyance to the grandchildren of the 
coming generation as it is to the present 
reformers of Utah. Some method must 
be infused into the madness of the aver- 
age anti-Mormon, or the whole idea of 
crushing out the Mormons might as well 
be abandoned; for it is clear that “the 
present schemes are of no avail; that is, 
if the desires expressed are any criteria 
by which to judge the real object of the 
raid. It is quite remarkable that a large 
number of the most bitter opponents of 


the Mormon Church ‘and its teachings. 


are no more in sympathy with the leaders 


of the: Liberal or anti-Mormon party, 


than they. are with the leaders of the 
Mormon Church, Not infrequently the 
admission is made by men of large inter- 
ests, that in. case it ‘became a matter of 
choice between the class of men who 
would be likely to get the offices in the 
event of control being given to the 
minority, that.they would cast their votes 
in favor ot the :Mormons, bad as they 
believe them to be in many respects. 
Until a vastly different state of affairs 
exists, there will be very little vigor | 
manifested i in the political issues of Utah. 

A change, merely. for a change, may be 
well enough for a few unthinking people, 
but to change without improvement 
being manifested, ‘is 2 complete waste of 
time. If the present officers feel the 


weight of they continued strain upon — 


them, which is the result‘of a continued 
and virulent opposition by the minority, 
to be a great. obstacle in the way of 
the proper: administration of the local 
laws ; it would:seem that a path of roses 
might: be: confidently expected by the 
minority officials, with the vast majority 
of the people entitely épposed to them 
and their measures. To control a ‘large 
majority with an insignificant minority in 
this land of the free, is nut at- all a 
pleasant task at anytime, and in this | 
Territory it would proye a most weari- 
some one. None but the very best, or 
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the very worst of men could afford to 
undertake the task of administering the 
laws against the direct consent of the 
Mormon people, possessed of the pluck 
and energy which characterizes them, 
and which belongs to them of right, win- 
ning it, as they have, in a contest of over 


half a century. It matters not whether 


their ideas of government be right or 
wrong, they have a full knowledge of the 
rights belonging to them, and they will 
surrender none of them without a lively 
struggle. They will make their resist- 
ance, however, in thefr own way, and 
quite often it will be in # way but little 
expected. 
_ Fora party of ignorant aliens, as they 
are not unfrequently termed, they are 
wonderfully well posted on all the tricks 
of American politics, and the moves 
they would make, but for the fact that 
they are Mormons, be regarded as states- 
manlike, and admirable. As it is, their 
diplomacy is denounced as treasonable 
cunning, and their statecraft, as mere 
fanaticism. Their unity and devotion 
to each other’s interests, give them 
strength, and the strength o 
tinued attacks upon. them makes them 
more determined in their unity. There 
can be no grounds for a hope of their 
disintegration, so.long as the radical 
haters of their peculiar institutions keep 
welding them together for mutual pro- 
tection. The priests may well laugh, 
when they see the effects of the unwar- 
ranted abuse that is continually heaped 
upon their people, so plainly is it mani- 
fested that it is wholly beneficial to the 
Church ;, even if at times it appears to be 


temporarily otherwise. When the ad- 
herepts of Mormonism joined the institu- 


tion, they were told to expect persecution; 
and they meet it. and often welcome it, 
as an evidence of grace. _ 

With the general feeling of uneasiness 
which. is the lot of the non-Mormons. in 
Utah, such a proposition as the annulling 


of the Organic Act of the Territory, and | 


the establishment of a legislative com- 
mission, which may usurp to itself ju- 


dicial and executive powers as well, 
there is a growing anxiety among the 


minority which may take exactly the op- 

posite shape to the one desired by the 
opponents of Mormonism. 

It must never be overlooked that the 

average Gentile comes to Utah simply 
10 3 


the con- 


- because he believes that he can do better 


here than anywhere else, in a worldly 
sense, and that when he.once becomes 


| convinced that such a state of affairs 
exists here aS to preclude hopes of suc 


cess, he is free to go away in search of 


more agreeable pastures, whereas the — 


average Mormon comes here to stay, and 
he does stay, without so much as a 
thought of going elsewhere. With these 
facts in view, it is easy to argue the 
probabilities, in case the prosperity of 


the Territory be checked ‘to any consid- 
| able extent. Prosperity depends very 


largely upon peace, and the party that 
needs it the more, and to whom it is 
almost an absolute necessity, seems de- 


_ termined that there shall be no peace at 


any price. We are so truly moral, so 
unspeakably virtuous, that we really can- 
not sell our merchandise, develop our 
mines, or attend to our ordinary business 
in any way, on account of the fact that 
the Mormons are continually jeopardiz- 
ing their salvation, by loving too many 
women, and refusing to allow us tv 
become their spiritual and temporal ad- 
visers. 
What a pity it is that these poor, 


ignorant people should be of a nature so” 
inferior to ovr own, that we have no 


influence whatever over them! How 
unfortunate it is that we cannot, by an 
act of Congress, remodel their thinking 
apparatus! How very strange it is that 
they do not see as we do, being that we 
do not see as they do! At last, it seems, 
we shall be compelled to summon from 
the vasty deep, that evil spirit which in- 
spired the founder of Mormonism, and 
indict it. The great republic of America 
must declare itself, as the uncompromis- 
ing foe of all subtle influences which 
enter the minds of American citizens, 
without first asking permission of the 
managers of the reigning political party. 
God, angels, and all the departed spirits, 
in other spheres, must present their cre- 
dentials to the bosses, prior to making 
any communications through the agency 
of spirit mediums, prophets, or other 
sources unrecognized by the political 
kings of thisrepublic. 


Every grand enterprise inaugurated 
for the regeneration of the Mormon 
people, inspires the anti-Mormon ele- 
ment with the belief in some altogether 
impracticable result, and accordingly as. 
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they happen to have more or less faith 
in the scheme, so they make their moves, 
politically or otherwise. Disappoint- 
ment is the natural consequence, and the 
effect of a long-continued series of 
blasted expectations is seldom very in- 
spiriting, so that the ranks of the really 
enthusiastic ones are ‘continually broken 
and demoralized, no matter how ap- 
parently bold a front they may present. 
Many of them are always on the point 
of leaving Utah, and not a few of ther 
go, whiie others blame themselves for 
not having left this scene of vexation 
when they first became disgusted with it, 
in earlier times. 

The progress we are making in some 
respects is quite encouraging, but there 
are too many weights upon us, which are 
constantly pulling us down. As regu- 
larly as the operations of nature, when- 
ever the material prospects of the Terri- 
tory seem to be a trifle brighter than 
usual, and the less hopeful ones begin to 


feel a little encouragement, some insane. 


proposition in regard to the morals of 
the Mormons: looms up with a ‘‘fee! fi! 
fo! fum!!!’’ and scares the wits out of 


all parties except the Mormons, and the 


result is dissatisfaction and disaster. 

It is not Mormonism that ¢auses the 
trouble in Utah ; é¢ ts the unnecessary and 
ridiculous fuss made about it, that is the 
real barrier in our path of progress. 
Looked at from any standpoint, there 
can be little doubt about the correctness 
of this assertion. 

Let us first look at the effect of the 
continued, and indeed incessant discus- 
sion, of the one matter of the marital 
relations of the Mormon people. 

At home, the subject is introduced by 
your guest, and from the very nature of 
it, there are no means of avoiding the 
offensiveness of the conversation. The 
children hear about it ‘continually in 
their schools, and the more anxious the 
‘Christian tutor is in its suppression, the 
more frequent are his references thereto. 
As soon as they are old enough to indulge 
in the reading of the fatally paper: the 
little folks are fed with filthy, and often 
obscene remarks upon the favorite theme 


of the raiders upon Mormonism. Facts | 


are distorted, and the imagination of the 
most depraved minds are daily detailed 
for the purpose of making newspapers 


interesting, in reality, but ostensibly to 


break down the Mormon Church, and 
elevate the moral tone of the community. 
Every bit of sexual wrong is hunted at 
almost any cost of time and patience, 
and then embellished for the delectation 
of the rabid haters of anything Mormon. 
al he most refined and elegant people, in 
many instances, seem to think it quite 
au fait to chat about the details of a 
Mormon scandal, whether real or imagin- _ 
ary, with either sex, and in any place. 


- The natural result of all this is, that the 


moral tone of the entire community is 
depraved. There is not, and never was, 
the slightest danger to a Gentile or 
an unbelieving Mormon, in the practice 
of polygamy ; but there is danger of de- 
moralization in the habit of making it 
the regular subject of conversation, 
especially when determined to discuss | 
nothing in regard to it, except the 
filthiest stories that can be told. oe 
Growing out of the habit of making 


. polygamy the staple topic, we uncon- 


sciously pass to other points of belief 
and practice of the hated church, and © 
from one step to another, we proceed to 
the utter condemnation of everything 
rtaining to the people and their re- 
igion. é consequence need not be a 
matter of doubt: it is the engendering 
of the most virulent hatred between the 
two classes. 
The effects of this hatred are every- 
where manifested—it is seen alike in 
social, commercial, and political circles. 
t invades ,the privacy of domestic con- 
rns, and rears its hydra-head in the 
most unexpected places, It mars the 
success of every conceivable enterprise, — 
and ejects its venom upon the purest and 
noblest aspirations of the human soul. 
Its paralyzing influences are at work in 
every direction among us, for the pro- 
duction of all things of an evil nature, 
and the obstruction of the upward ten- 
dencies of all things admirable and ele- 
vating. While it is allowed to flourish | 
to the present extent, the Prince of Evil 
himself might as well take sole charge 
of the situation, for there can be but 


‘little hope of improvement while the 


tendency is toward deterioration. 
The commertcial result of this state of 
feeling, is the consolidation of the masses 
of the Church in all things pertaining to 
the transaction of business, as they are 
very naturally averse to making men 
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rich, who will use their wealth in the 
attempt to destroy their patrons. Not 
that all the Gentile merchants will do in- 
jury to-the Mormons, but because hardly 
any of them have the nerve to object to 
one of the schemes of the so-called 
leaders; . consequently, they are com- 
mitted to the plans in the minds of the 
majority of the people, and they are 
held responsible for the acts of the bitter 
radicals, whom they fear to oppose. 
A conservative Gentile, then, it will be 
seen, is placed in the same category as 
the most radical, because the radicals 
lead in all the raids, and pronounce 


themselves the only “loyal’’ people in 
the Territory. Nothing is left undone 


by the truly ‘‘loyal,’’ to worry, annoy 


and insult the Mormon people, and as a 
consequence the solid men of the party 


have to pay for it, in decreased patron- 


e, and in the endurance of a thousand | 


disadvantages, the source of which, many 
of them never suspect.. It is none the 


less expensive, however. Some time ago, | 
an observant merchant remarked to one 


of the self-sacrificing patriots who is 
always at the front in every inharmonious 
din: ‘‘Every dollar you and your class 
make out of the trouble you are creating 
to no purpose, costs us a thousand!’ 
Another solid business man assured a 
representative radical some time since, 
that they who followed in the footsteps 
of him and his party, would never live 
long enough to do as much good to the 
Territory as they had already.done harm. 
These are facts, no matter who may dis- 
pute them. 
There are now men in the various 
po of the Union, and elsewhere, who 
ave fought in the war against the Mor- 
mons, and have assisted in the laying of 
plans which they have long since left to 
the foolish ones succeeding them, who 
to-day smile, as they see us enveloped in 
the turmoil which they helped to in- 


augurate. We are in the same state of 


stupidity now as they were years ago, 
and after a while, we shall perhaps accu- 
mulate sufficient sense to leave the strife 
to others of less experience than we 
‘have. To all who love, like dogs, to 
bark and bite, Utah affords a fine-field. 


There is something in the air, the water, — 
or the situation, which de-humanizes 
| people. Hundreds of instances might 
totally oblivious of . others’ rights and 


men, and makes them in many cases 


feelings. Ideas are . entertained, and 


propositions. made, which elsewhere 
would be immediately frowned out of ex- 
istence; all: because men have allowed 
themselves to hope for too much. 
Considering the natural weaknesses of 


human nature, it is idle to suppose that 


peace cau exist so long as men’s interests 
and personal schemes necessarily con- 
flict as they must in the sharp battle of 
life. There seems to be nothing un- 
reasonable, however, in the expectation 
that in this enlightened age there shall 
be some show of decency in our conduct 
towards our erring fellow-beings, even 
though they be as far removed from the or- 
thodox plane as the Mormons are so gen- 
erally considered to be. There can cer- 
tainly be no real propriety in the contin- 
ued attacks made upon them by men of 
every class of the community, whose real 
or apparent interest collides in some in- 
comprehensible manner, with the local 
powers that be. From the legislator to 


the policeman; all must be resisted, 


rovided the man be a member of the 

ormon Church.’ The police officers of 
this city, small as the force is, could 
preserve order, prevent breaches of the 
peace, and arrest offenders in a much 


| more satisfactory manner, were they sus- 


tained by the moral support of the so- 
called progressive element. As it is, 
though, there is scarcely a case of arrest, 
wherein the officer is not publicly charged 


with exceeding his duty, as one to whom | 


no sympathy should extended, and 
not infrequently is it intimated that the 
offender should have resisted, even to 
the infliction of severe personal injury 
upon the officer. This state of feeling, 
exhibited by what we have a right to 
call the better classes of the community, 
necessasily encourages the lower and 


more depraved elements, and the result. 


is seen in the large percentage of increase 

A general feeling of defiance has grown 
up among the lower classes, and it is 
everywhere shown at the expense of the 
eneral welfare of the commonwealth. 
e hoodlums have been given to un- 


| derstand that they will be encouraged in 


almost any outengge> provided it be com- 
mitted upon a policeman, or upon some 
of the administrative officers of the 


be given, illustrative of the conduct of 


Territory. 
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many of the really prominent men of the 
Territory, in regard to the sympathies 
they extend to the criminal classes as 
against Mormons who have been elected 
by the majority of the people of the 
Territory to administer the laws. But 


recently, when the chief -officer of the 


city was shot down at the post of duty, | 
there were many expressions made by 
men who call themselves gentlemen, and | 
Christian gentlemen at that, which if re- | 
corded, would in after years, when the. 
heat of hatred has subsided, cause a 
blush of shame to mount their cheeks, at | 
the thought of their own depravity. No 
city in the world ever was placed under | 
the care of a more energetic and fearless 
officer, and none knew it better than 
some of the men who in many instances 
actually mocked at his death, not be- 
cause he had ever done them any wrong, © 
but because he was a Mormon. From 
the earliest experience of the officer re- 
ferred to, as well as the men associate 
with him, it has been the commonest 
occurrence of their lives, to meet with 
armed and other resistance from every 
class of criminals, from the disturber of | 
the peace to the murderer, on the. 
ground that they were Mormons, and | 
this, in the earliest portions of their ad- 
ministration, When there were not two. 
per cent. of the population, other than 
members of the Mormon Church. 
was the general understanding among 
the lower order of criminals, that there 
was something disgraceful in the sur- 
render to a Mormon officer, and at this 
late date, the amount of respect that is 
shewn for the law, and its administra- 
tion at their hands, is infinitessimal. A 
‘large proportion of the readers of this 
paper will unconsciously attempt a justi- 
fication of this state of affairs, but let 
them divest themselves of all personal 
prejudice, and then note the result. 

“As Catholics, Methodists, Baptists, 
Infidels,-Masons, Odd Fellows, or mem- 


bers of any other clan; put yourselves 
| disabling their fellow-citizens who hap- 


an their places. 


With any other class of people in. 
overwhelming preponderance‘in any Ter- , 
Titory, as the Mormons hold, and have . 
held in Utah, such attempts as have been | - 
made upon their rights and liberties, ‘ 
especially if we place them as low. 
morally .as the ‘Mormons are 


everywhere conceded to ‘be, the results” 


would have been much different. In- 
stead of allowing ‘many of their most 
bitter enemies to grow rich upon their 
patronage, and leaving them compara- 
tively undisturbed in their enterprises, 


they would have made it so unprofitable 


for all such people, that they would long 
since have sought other and more agree- | 
able abiding places. 

No one will in this nation attempt to 
dispute the right of a person to equality 
with another, in certain respects which 
are guaranteed by the form of govern- 
ment under which we live; but to assume 
that a minority shall'control a majority, 


or that the fact of a man‘calling himself 


‘*loyal’’ shall compel: the abasement of 
all whom he may be pleased to term dis- | 
loyal, is to say the least, rather rash. 
The Mormon, in his way, is as loyal as 
any other religionist or politician in the 
country. We all have our own interpre- 
tation of the fealty which we owe to the 


| general government, and every one of 


us, consciously or otherwise, interprets 
it for himself. Whoever or whatever — 
shall enter unbidden the sacred precincts 
of private personal judgment; is accursed. 
A man or aset of men, has the right to 
submit to the leadership of any person, 
whether he be a prophet, a spirit me- 
dium, or a ‘tcrank’’ of the highest 
order. No matter how anxiously the 
followers of some other insane leader 
may be in regard to the possible conse- 
quences of such leadership, the right to 


interfere commences in this great re- _ 


public at a certain well-defined point, 
and never before that limit is attained. 
Just where that limit is, the average 
schemer affects to be able to define, and 
it will be noticed that it is always at the 
point where his personal interest com- 
mences. The drawing of these lines in 
a man’s own mind is. perhaps a harmless 
undertaking, but when’ the influence of 
that mind, and others akin, be used to 
the urging and creation of special pro- 
scriptive legislation, for the purpose of 


pen to differ with them in religious con- 
clusions, a dangerous and deplorable 
issue is to be anticipated. _— 

The secret action of a human heart is 
as completely independent of an act of 
Congress as it is of the orders of a 
king. The reasoning powers of men 
cannot be changed at the order of a 
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court. The Supreme Court cf the 


United States might decide that Joseph > 
Smith, Brigham Young, and John Tay- 


lor were the most arrant imposotrs who 


ever disgraced the’ earth, and ‘though a - 


piece of red tape long enough to reach 


the most distant planet of the-universe | 


were attached thereto, accompanied with 
a seal as large as the face of the earth, 
for the purpose of giving the said de- 
cision legal weight and character, it 
would be as valueless as if issued from 
an imaginary supreme court in some 


lunatic asylum, so far as its power to- 
| unknown, the army of the nation. was 


convince an honest believer in the 
divinity of the mission of the American 
prophet is concerned. | 
Of course, there can be no 
ing who will seriously dispense this, but 
when it is so generally conceded, it 
appears somewhat strange that so many 


people should so shape their course of | 


action as to warrant us in believing 
that they entirely ignore so important a 
fact. 

Neither the Congress of the United 

States, nor the united nations, can frame 
a law to satisfy the peculiar views of the 
people generally in regard, to the Mor- 
mon problem, if we are for a moment to 
believe that they desire those things for 
which they ‘are continually pleading. 
To grant them, would make irae a pan- 
demonium. 
_ Let us look fur a moment at some of 
the schemes which have been concocted 
for the salvation of Utah and the re- 
generation of her peculiar people. 

It.is not necessary to present them 
sertatim, or to give a complete list: a 
few samples only will: be given, for the 
‘pur of refreshing the memories of 
parties concerned. 

The first scene in the dratea 1s deeply 
tragic,-and gives us a glimpse of the 
driving of the Mormons from civilization, 
and compelling them to seek among the 
haunts of the wild Indians the hospitality 
which had been refused by the very peo- 
ple who now, claiming to have a deep 
interest in the salvation of their souls, 
send. missionaries among them to free 
them from the moral degradation which 
is the direct outgrowth’ of the holy 
Christian treatment extended towards 
these poor misguided heretics, who’ be- 
cause of different interpretations of that 


very uncertain to salvation, the 


| sufficient excuse could be found. 
n liv- 


Bible, were doomed to exile and death. 

If Christianity were mot practically a 
mockery, and a disgrace to the modern 
ae h which it affects to create and 
Sustain, the opportunity presented by the 


vagaries of the Mormon ‘people in Mis- 


souri and Illinois’ would have been 
utilized to the lasting honor and glory of 


| the founder of that admirable philoso- 


phy, and for the perpetuation of the 
glorious principles of the great modern 
Republic. 

When they had finally selected a rest- 
ing place in a part of the wilderness then 


sent to destroy them, if anything like a 
It was 
not found, and the Mormons were the 
gainers to such an extent that the evi- 
dences of the benefits they derived from 
the great fiasco are even now apparent. 

Then came the anti-polygamy act of 
1862, which had a wonderful effect upon 
everyone almost, except upon the polyga- 
mists. 

The constant influx of non-Mormons 
was then looked forward to as the great 
solvent, and utter annihilation of all 
Mormon power was assured as the result 
of the contact of the superior intelligence 
of the invaders of Mormondom. Super- 
ior intelligence now seems to be at a dis- 
county 

Experimental legislation, accompanied 
with the thunderings of the power-press, 
it must be remembered, was then, as 


now, rolling and rumbling like the stage 


thunder and the dissonant screeching of 
the orchestral catgut, when the startled 
auditors are being warned of the appear- 
ance of the bloody spectre. Like ‘‘ the 
gods’’ in the gallery, the Mormons 
66 larf. 

The screech of the locomotive was 
then expected to scare the Mormons into 
sympathy with the agitators, but like a 
well-trained chorus they join in the song 


_of progress, and help direct the music. 


Then the leaders were indicted, ar- 
rested, and tried for capital crimes, 
which made capital for them and their 
people: 

Christian’schools were then applied to 
the ulcer, and although few of the Mor- 
mon leaders have been thereby cured of 


3 polygamy, there is no reason to doubt 


that with the increased educational facili- 
ties the next generation of Mormon mis- 
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sionaries will be better fitted than before 
to ‘* preach the gospel to the nations of 
the earth.”’ 

The military of the Territory, ‘<the 
Nauvoo Legion,’’ was then 
for the purpose of destroying the rebel 


hosts of the fanatical saints; but since 
then, the same men have come down to 
the more sensible occupations of life, | 


and have established a vast mercantile 
legion, which is likely 
agitators. 


should have continued to ‘‘play soldiers.”’ 


Then came the unwarranted packing 
of juries, and the utter disregard of law, © 


which was the outgrowth of public senti- 
ment, and of the conviction of certain 


officials, who perhaps felt justified in — 


applying ‘‘discreiton’’ instead of law. 


Because the Mormons were known to be | 


a peculiar people; peculiar law seemed 
to fit the case exactly. 

After faithful service in the petty post- 
offices and kindred unprofitable employ- 
ment for years, the Mormons have been 


almost uniformly cashiered; as soon as- 


the offices have become of sufficient 
importance to warrant the payment of 
. fair salary. 

Every encouragement has been offered 
to the enemies of the people to bring 
about trouble in any shape, but the 
anxiety to procure the commission of 
some overt act on the part of the Mor- 
mons, was always so apparent that they 
have been constantly on guard. 

Personal indignities have been heaped 


upon them without retaliation, until © 


many of their enemies regard them as 
arrant cowards, and the bare suggestion 
of the possibility of a Mormon having 
any feelings, is scoffed at; when the fact 
of the matter is, that but for the moral 
heroism of the injured ones, the wrong- 
doer would be summarily dealt with. 
They have been hounded, and tanta- 
lized as no other people ever was in this 
enlightened country. Personal char- 
acter has been exposed, and the priva- 
cies of their lives have been dragged 
into public notice, to an, extent un- 
equalled elsewhere. It is no-excuse to 


say that they are unlike other people. 
The private doings of the people of 
other cities, detailed with the same ob- 
_ ject, would make some strange stories. 

Is there a man among us who would like 


to have his every the 


to disband the . 
Almost without exception, | 
their competitors would prefer that they ; 
| his or her life, is thereby disfranchised, 
although with the parenthetical omis- 


| legal recognition. 


ht, desire and act 
painted by the. of his bitterest 
enemies, and . spread abroad in every 
newspaper in the country? 

Then came thespecial act taking from. 
in the practice o , the right to 
vote or hold office.. 
the offense was. committed before the law 
of 1862, or afterwards ;.any person who 
will not swear that he or she has not co- 
habited with more than one person (in 
the marriage relation) at any period of 


sion, the party may be the very incarna- 
tion of sexual rottenness. The courtesan 
may admit carnal association with ten 
thousand mates, and the libertine, may — 
acknowledge lustful escapades without 
number, and still be allowed all the priv- 
eges of citizenship; the bare assertion 
however, on the part of.a Mormon that 
he or she believes that a moral bond ex- 
ists, or had existed at any time between 
them and other parties to a ceremonial 
union, even though the so-called mar- 
riage had never been consummated, at 
once and forever debars them from all 
To the poor ignorant 
Mormon it appears that the crime of 
polygamy consists not in the fact of liv- 


ing and cohabiting with more than one 


woman, but in the acknowledgment of 
them as wives, or females to whom they 
feel morally bound to be true. On _ the 
part of the woman there appears to be 
no crime in the fact that she has carnally 
associated wiih a man who was already 
married, but that she believes it her duty 
to be true to him, in accordance with an 
agreement made in the presence of her. 
friends. She knows full well that the 
law does not recognize the ceremony, 
and yet, like an honest woman, rather 
than acknowledge herself: the mistress of 
the man, and thereby escape punishment, 
and retain her right to a voice in the af- 
fairs of her district, the same as if she 
had sold her charms for cash, she refuses 
to place herself where the law places her, 
and, therefore,. because, and simply be- 
cause, she does not acknowledge herself 
a prostitute, she. is disfranchised. The 
admission of prostitution would leave her _ 
in possession of all the rights of a full 


fication ! 
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form. If not, why not? Mormonism is 
clearly a necessity; the nation cannot 
live without it. To. ‘live without. this 
spice of life, would be equivalent to eat- 
ing our soup without condiments. Give 
us some legal Mormonism, and a legal 
prophet, we beseech thee, Oh Congress! 
or give us a rest; the latter preferred. 
During all the pyrotechnical displays 
of stupidity which we have been com- 
pelled to witness, and take part in, we 
have shown up in brilliant colors of our 
own compounding, all: the terrible fea- 
tures of Mormonism; the effect of it has 


been to impress the. great bulk of human- 


ity, that Utah was a very good place to 
avoid, and at last it is dawning upon the 
minds of a very large prpportion of the 
non-Mormons, that such is the fact. Quite 
a large number consider that their. con- 
tracts are finished, and they are gradually 
coming to the conclusion that.a new set 
of fools should come to the front, while 
they go elsewhere to seek a little peace 
and quietness, of which they have been 
_ deprived so long, and which they feel 
assured does not belong to Utah. 

Of course, the Mormon people are 
very sorry to see such men tear them- 
selves away, as we have so often assured 
them that without our presence, Mor- 
monism would long ago have lapsed 
into barbarism. ‘They worry when they 
hear so many speak of getting disgusted 
with the situation, and they make up 
their minds more firmly than ever, to 


stay and make Zion ‘‘blossom as the 
rose,’” while we continue our work of. 


regeneration elsewhere. | 

The non-polygamic legislators have 
concluded their labors, and very nat- 
urally, they have not made such laws as 
are especially adapted to the uses and 
benefits of the minority, to the exclu- 
sion of all recognition of even the 
presence of the majority of their, con- 
stituents, and the result of course will 
be the continued appeals to Congress to 
do something wonderful for us. If they 
should not grant our prayers, we are un- 
done in our estimation, and if they do 
give heed to the ravings of the rabid 


ones, we are undone in fact. The dis- 


appointment which must necessarily arise 
from the inevitable failure of several im- 
portant schemes, now occupying the at- 
_ tention of many of the radicals, will 

result in spreading the disgust now felt 


These are the conclusions reached by 


| the large majority of the Mormons, and 


if they be wrongly drawn, it might not 
be amiss for the government to send a 


commission to disabuse their minds, as 


the necessity of a different understanding 
appears to be important, if we are to con- 
sider it of any moment that the people 
whom we are trying so hard to American- 
ize, should retain any kind of loyalty to 
the institution, or any kind of regard for 
the administration. 
Again is the old idea of serfdom pro- 
posed for the Mormohs, and strange to 


say, the daily increasing enlightenment © 


of the country, seems to have little effect 
upon the character of the proposition. 
‘*Give them the right to eat, drink, 
sleep and die, and none other,’’ says one 
wing of the raiders, when immediately, 
an amendment is offered by striking out 
the word ‘‘die,’’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof, the words, ‘‘ be killed! ’’ 
Polygamy was the objectionable feature 
at one time; now it is almost forgotten 
in the desire to crush wholly out of ex- 
istence every vestige of the entire religion 
known as Mormonism, and every person 
known asa Mormon. One of the latest 
measures under consideration, is an act 
to prevent any member of the Church, 
without regard to age, sex, or other con- 
dition, from holding any of the rights 
commonly regarded as belonging to a 
citizen of the United States. No polyg- 
amy in this: the mere admission, or 
worse than that, she failure to deny a be- 
lief in the doctrine of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is there- 
by made “reason. Well may the Mor- 


Partingtons say, ‘‘Oh! temper- 


ence! ! Oh! Moses!’’ Then think for a 
moment of the proposition to place the 


Church under the. charge of fourteen | 


trustees, or any other number of Gentile 
managers, and thereby make traitors of 


fourteen otherwise good men!!! The . 


simplest thing would be, for the Presi- 


dent of the United States to appoint a 


prophet, seer and revelator, for the Mor- 
mon Church, and start anew with a code 
of religious laws made especially by Con- 
gress. Then a Mormon would be a per- 
son of some importance, and Mormonism 
would be the Church of America / . If the 
nation has the right to regulate Mormon- 
ism out of existence, it must have the 
right to re-establish it in a satisfactory 
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regarding the situation, and many who 
are temporarily jubilant over the pros- 
will be found 
among the most deeply disgusted. : 

The natural outgrowth of the attempt 
to make’ Utah uncomfortable for. the 
Mormons, is beginning to be felt in 
quarters supposed to be far removed from 
such influences, and the boonitrang char- 
acter of the movement seems to _ be 
_ gradually, but very effectively, manifest- 
ing itself. 

Depression and demoralization is be- 
ginning to take the place of hopeful and 
cheery ambition. The ‘‘blues’’ are get- 
ting altogether too common. Utah is 
slowly, perhaps, but surely, losing its 
fascination tor many people. There are 
too many obstacles in the way of its nat- 
ural destiny, and, while the many stum- 
bling blocks in the path of its prosperity 
cannot stop its progress, it never can 
proceed with that grand march of tri- 
umph which the music of nature seems 
coptinually singing, but which so few of 
us ever hear, on account of the discord- 
ant din so constantly maintained by a 
lot of ‘‘wind-jammers’’ who have no 
music in their souls, and therefore are 
‘*fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.”’ 
It is quite a common impression that the 
‘*spoils ’’ are too few for the stratgaems, 
and when that is once made manifest, 
and generally conceded, the interest .in 
‘the salvatton of the misguided Mormons 
-will.wane so quickly that a Gentile ex- 
.odus looms up among the possibilities, to 
say the least. The chief inducement to 
remain in Utah consists in the probabil- 
ity of soon being able to control the 
Mormon people, by virtue of the fact ot 
their reduction to serfdom, which seems 
to be a foregone conclusion on the part 
of many of the ‘‘loyal’’ leaders in the 
crusade. | 
Without this gas fatuus to allure 
_ them to asininity, many of them would 
have kept much closer to the shores of 
reason: with this hope dissipated, and 
the material welfare of Utah disrupted, 
as it must be by the machinations of 
these marplots, Utah will prove a very 
unattractive field to many, who live even 
now on the possibility of revolution. 

It should never be forgotten that 
whenever Utah becomes at all uncom- 
fortable for the Mormons, the average 
Gentile will have lost all interest therein. 


| The ‘‘Saints’’ will be full of gratitude to 
- God for his goodness toward them, while 


we are cursing our luck for having to. 


share it with them.. 


Whether the situation shall be further 
complicated, and the few remaining 


attractions destroyed, depends. largely 


upon the agitators who are striving for 
impossibilities, as it is clear whatever 
calamity may befall the Territory, the 
Mormons will suffer much less than the 
Gentiles, on account of the difference in’ 
their surroundings, and the character of 
their enterprises. What we would call 
poverty, and hard times, they would 
esteem prosperity, and they would fatten | 
while we were starving. Long, long be- 
fore they would think of surrendering to 
us, we will be perfectly willing, on the 
ground of self-interest alone, to bid 
Utah: and all that belongs to her, a fer- 
vent adieu. 

The remedy lies in increased non- 
Mormon population. To secure this 
desideratum, the leading radicals are 
constantly, assuring everybody who 
thinks of coming to Utah, that it is im- 
possible for them to live when they get 
here; and though, perhaps unconscicusly, 
they are working hard. to so arrange 
matters as to make it an unqualified © 
truth. 

_GrorcE A. MEEARS. 


SEEK AND YE SHALL FIND. 


BY W. S. GODBE. 


As aes with face of joy or pain 
We gaze into the lakelet bright, 
The lucid depths give back again 
The self-same image to our sight ;— 


So, when with a of love or scorn, 
ce 


We seek for or virtue fair, 


hether ‘mong high or 
Ne find one, as the other the 


Whene’er with “ righteous anger rife, 
We seek the erring to reclaim, 
Instead of peace we ‘gender strife, 
And men may learn to hate our name. 


If, deep. within the soul doth dwell, 
A passion pure to. bless our race, 
hearts with joy will swell, 
And many may the truth embrace. 


Search, then, with love's far reaching sight, 
For hate alone, not love is blind, 

_ And God shall fill thy soul with light— 

Yeat Seek and ye 
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THE PHENOMENA OF THE 
RAINBOW. 
‘BY THOMAS Jos. 

“The. cause of. the rainbow the ex- 
planation of its various phenomena have 
been mysteries to philosophers in every 
age of the world, but the true cause of 
its appearance is just as msterious in our 
day as it was in the days of Noah. And 
since Prof. Tyndall, when here in 
America, left us the question for polation 
I beg leave to make an attempt. - 

‘Speaking of the law of refraction of 
light discovered by Snellins, Prof. Tyn- 


dall remarks: ‘‘ This law is one of the | 


corner ssones of optical science, and its 
applications to-day are million-fold. 
Immediately after its discovery, Des- 
cartes applied it to the explanation of 
the rainbow. The bow is seen when the 
back is turned to the sun. Draw a 
straight line through the spectator’s eye 
andthe sun, the bow: is always at the 
same angular distance from this line. 
This was the great difficulty. Why 
should the bow be always and at all its 
parts, forty-one degrees from this line.’’ 
‘¢ Lectures in America’’ page 24. 
Deseartes, Newton, and all other 
philosophers up to the present day, who 
attempted an explanation of the rainbow 
made glass globes, and filling them with 
water, endeavored, by a laborious geo- 


metrical construction based on the index | 


of refraction: of light, to trace the path of 
a ray backward through the globe, so 
trying to find the spot on which the ray 
should;fall on the surface of the sphere at 
which the ray should fall, so that after 
having been twice refracted and once 
reflected from within, it might emerge 
at the angle of forty-one degrees. But 
such is not the proper research; scien- 
tifically, it is of no value; it cannot be 
called an explanation of the phenome- 
non, for, suppose that the angle of forty- 
one degrees were not previously known; 
how then to proceed with the explana- 
tion of the rainbow? 

_ The great mystery is in the parallism 
of the rays proceeding from that partic- 
ular part of the rain-shower. Our pres- 
ent philosophers, maintain that the rays 
from the sun, on their arrival at this 
earth, are, on account of. the great dis- 
baa’ they travel, virtually in a parallel 


condition, and, as you will find in the 

/ sequel claim that this is sufficient to 
| account for the 
the rays we receive from the rainbow. 
But to me, this is a great mistake; for 
_ when a ray is polarized as Newton found, 


arized condition of 


it is in quite a different condition from 
other rays, in fact it has two sides, or 
rather a side and an end, a condition 
that must be given to it and traveling a 
long distance will not give it this con- 
dition, so even were they nearly parallel, 


they could not hold their parallelism 


after being refracted and reflected in the 
rain-drops. One thing I am confident 
of, that unless the rays enter the rain- 
drops in a polarized condition it is im- 
possible to see a rainbow, for rain-drops 
can polarize light no more than a great 


distance. 


‘‘The great difficulty” is, to demon- 
strate on purely scientific principles, 
under what condition a rainbow must 
appear,—to ascertain at what altitudé 
from the line drawn from the sun to-the 
observer’s eye a ray of light must strike 
on the shower so as to emerge from the 


rain-drops in a condition proper for the 


formation of such a phenomrenon; and 


reaching the eye in such a magnificent 


splendor as seen in the bands of the rain- 
bow. Such is-the great difficulty, and 


this, undoubtedly, is what Dr. Tyndall 


meant. 

Descartes that the light 
rays which emerged from his water globe 
at the angle of 41°, were in a strange 
condition; for all such rays in a beam 
seemed to reach the eye in a condition 
parallel to. each other so as to cause the 
light to preserve its intensity for long at- 
mosphereic distances, and not diverge 


and scatter on its way as every other light 


does. The cause of this parallelism of 
the rays in the bow is a question that 
puzzled scientists ever since its discovery 
and no optician that ever wrote a book, 


attempted to solve it. Newton turned © 


his keen attention to the rays possessing 
this property, but could not divine the 


_ cause of their parallelism; optics were 
not yet developed; Malus, Biot, and 
Brewster were not then born; but not- 


withstanding the great discoveries these 
savants made, the theorem we find just 
in the place where Newton left it. It 


never entered into the mind of any 
scientist to apply the law “6 the polari- 
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ization of light to the explanation of the 
rainbow. 

Newton termed those parallel rays, the 
effective rays; and Dr. Lommel tries to 
explain his meaning by calling them the 
most strongly refracted rays, what is 
really the case as the sequel will show. 


Malus, as has been before shown, was. 


the founder of the polarization of light 
by reflection, and he gave the angle of 
polarization for water as 53°, but 
Brewster discovered the law. e found 
that the polarized angle for any sub- 
stance, is that angle of incidence at 
which the refractive and reflective rays 
are at right angles to one another. 
Snellins found the ratio of the sine of 
the angle of incidence to that of the 
angle of refraction is always the same 
with the same medium; and in the case 
of water, it is as 1.333 to 1 and this 
1.333 is called the index of refraction 
for water. 

It is also observable that when two 
bows appear in a shower, as is always the 
case when the rain is heavy, and the sky 
clear between the shower and the sun,— 
the lowermost bow, which is called the 
primary, has the red band in the outer- 
most rim, which the blue and the violet 
are in the lowermost border. The out- 
ermost bow, which is called the second- 
ary, and which appears the faintest is 
distant from the primary 7° 30° and 
has the width of 3° 30’ and has its col- 
ors placed: in opposite order from those 
of the primary bow. The red band in 
this 1s in the lowermost border, while 
the blue and the violet are the outer- 
most bands. These elements being pre- 
mised, I shall first treat of the 


PRIMARY BOW. 


It was known to the ancients that 
when a beam of light is reflected from 
a mirror, the angles of incidence and re- 
flection are equal, but Gauss, a German 
scientist, added, that if the mirror is 
made to rotate, the angular velocity of 


the reflected beam is double that of the 


‘rotating mirror. Now, it appears evi- 
dent, that if the mirror were a globe, 
like a drop of rain, the moving of the 
beam around the globe would produce 
the same effect as rotating the plane 
mirror. I have long been conscious 
that the polarized angle of light for 
water, as found by Malus, must be the 


only datum on a trae theory of 
the rainbow must be constructed ; and 


that the angle of 41° must be a certain 


modification of 53°, the polarized angle 
of water. 

The light of the rainbow i is completely 
polarized. Brewster found it so, and any- 
body that has a plate of tourmaline, and 
no prejudice, can prove this for himself, 
though some scientific experts don’t 
recognize it. The great difficulty lies 
in this, that the refracting surface is a 
globe, and not level water, and that a 
globe of water is not a double reflecting 
medium and consequently cannot polar- 
ize a ray of light that traverses it, and 
os angle of 53°: belongs" toa plane sur- 

ace. 

Descartes undoubtedly discovered 
the substance of Gauss’ law from his 
observations, but understood it not, and 
Gauss demonstrated the experiment of 
Descartes, but could not perceive it, 
otherwise, the honor of explaining the 
cause of the rainbow, would have been 
taken away. 

Descartes discovered that before the 


| point on the surface of a globe of water 


could be found b y trials, where the rays 
should strike so that after two refractions 
and one internal reflection must emerge 
at the angle of 41°, it was necessary to 
admit that every increase made in the 
refractive angle must be accompanied 
by double the amount in the angle of 
incidence; this is, in fact, the law of 
Gauss, but Descartes could not perceive 
the cause, neither could Gauss himself 
apply it to Descartes’ fact, nevertheless — 
it can be proved by the elements of 
Euclid. 

Rays of light must necessarily fall on 
a drop of rain at all different angles. 
But let us suppose the effective rays to 
strike at the polarized angle for water. 

The angie of polarization of light for 
water, I find by the rule given in schap- : 
ter VII, Section 2d, to be 45° 10’. 
Then by. Gauss’ law a tay will reflect 
from a rain-drop at double that angle, or 
108° 20°. Now proceeding by Des- 
cartes’ rule, we must first. find by 
Snellins’ law, the refractive angle 
answering to this incident 54° to’, thus: 
The natural sine of 54° ro’ is 8.107,234, 
which divide by the index 1. 333: 26, 
081,900, the natural sine for 37° 27’; 


but by the rule, the refractive angle only 
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increases at half the rate of the incident, 
but the incident increased 54° 10’ to 
become the reflective 108° 20’, so half of 
54° 10’ is 27° 5’ which is the increase of 
the refractive at the same point; this 
being added to the first refractive 37°. 
27==64° 32’, the refractive angle of the in- 
cident polarized ray under which it enters 
_the rain-drop under the angle of 64° 32’ 
it crosses the drop to the posterior sur- 
face; there it strikes, and is in part re- 
fracted outward, and in part refracted 
inwards, crossing the drop again, it im- 
pinges on the anterior surface within, 
still under the same angle of 64° 32’; 
but here it will become what scientists 
term, ‘‘the incident angle of the effect- 
ive rays’’ and at which point it is-again 
refracted on its emergence into the open 
air. Next let us find the refractive angle 
at this emergence. Natural sine of 64° 
9.028, 356-1. 333,==6. 772,900, 


which is the natural sine of 42° 37’ the | 


angle under which the red band of the 
rainbow should appear to the spéctator, 
which the outermost band in the primary 
bow, which measure I deem to be per- 
fectly correct. Both Professors Tyndall 
and Balfour Stewart give this angle as 
42° 30°, and since they never had the 
law, but only observations for their 
guide, they made a wonderfully close 
approximation. Now this I deem suf- 
ficient to prove that the rainbow is to be 
explained only by the law of polarization 
of light, and that it is subject to Gauss’ 
law I shall show from a diagram. : 


In the following figure let A BC bea 


rain-drop in the space of the primary 


bow; let S be the sun’s centre, and O 
that of the rain-drop. | 


Join Q, and the line SQ is called 
the central line; let E be the place of 


| 


the observer’s eye; let A be the point 
at which the polarized ray enters the 
drop, and draw s A D parallel to S F O. 


Now as the light ray endeavors to 
strike at A under the angle O A B, it 
is reflected to L in the double of that 
angle. A part of the beam s A, 
enters the drop at A, and is refracted 
in the direction A B, making the angle O 
A B the refractive angle of the incident 
rays. From the point. B of the posterior 


surface, part of the polarized beam is 


refracted in the outward direction B Q, 
and a part is reflected inwards in the di- 
rection BC, where it becomes incident 
at Cas an effective beam. But at this 
point the rays are refracted out into the 
open air in the emergent angle of 42° 
37 for the red rays, represented by N C 
E which is the angle under which the 
observer at E sees the red band. 


Now the mystery of- Descartes—why 
the incident angle of a ray falling on the 
surface of a globe of water increases at 
double the rate of the refractive portion 
—becomes evident, when we consider 
that the angle of refraction is an angle 
at the circumference, and that of the 
incident one at the center of the same 
circular plane, or rather one equal to it, 
and it is a law in geometry that an angle 


at the centre of a circular plane is double 
of one at the circumference when sub- 


tended by the same arc (Euclid, Book 
III, Proposition 20. ) 

From this it is evident that the inci- 
dent angle s A L, is equal to the angie 
S Q Lat the center, each of them equal 
to the angle D A O, for the line S O and 
s D are parallel by construction, and the 
line A.O cutting them both; then, by 
Euclid, Book I, Proposition 29, the angle 
s A L is equal AOS at thecenter. But 
the refractive angle O A B is an angle at 
the circumference, hence by the above 
principle it can increase only at half the 
rate of the incident angle, as clearly 
perceived by the ingenious Descartes 


three hundred years ago. 


Now the. long sought angle is found on 
purely scientific principles and the point 


at which a ray of light must fa//ona . 


rain-drop, so as to emerge at the proper 
angle for the formation of the red band 
of the primary bow,—apoint that Des- 
cartes, Newton, and all that came after 
entirely failed to locate. 
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OF THE SECONDARY BOW. 


As to the secondary bow authors on 
optics say but very little, they only in- 
form us that in regard to the secondary 
bow, few words are all that is necesary, 
that its explanation is evident from that 
of the primary—see Drs. Lommel of 
Germany and Guillemin of France. 
But in fact this bow contains the greatest 
mystery of the whole phenomena; the 
true cause of its appearance has never 
been yet understood. Our text books 
say that the rays which effect this bow, 
as well as in the case of the primary, 


come directly from the sun to the rain- | 


drops, strike on them at the lower part 
or their surfaces, and after being twice 
refracted, and twice reflected within 


E emerge at the upper part of the drops, 


and reach the spectators eye under the 
angle of about 51° from the line drawn 
through the spectators eye to the sun; 
showing a rainbow with the colors re- 
verted from the order they stand in the 
primary bow. 


Double refraction and reflection I will © 


admit as necessary to account for the 
revision of the colors; but, on the above 


theory, it is absolutely impossible for a 


rainbow to appear, as the light must be 
perfectly. polarized in this cause as well 
as the former before a rainbow can be 
seen; and scientists have proved this to 
be the case by their analyzers, This 
bow stands, according to Prof. Tyndall 
7° 30 above the primary, and there is 
only one angle of polarization for water; 
how can these’come to us parallel? The 
answer is plain—they nan never emerge 
parallel from rain drops unless they enter 
them in the parallel condition ; but how, 
in this case, can the rays be polatized. 

If we imagine that a part of the polar- 
ized rays that emerged from the drops of 
the primary bow at the angle of about 
42° become incident on some other ad- 
‘jacent rain drops, the whole mystery is 
evident ; for these rays being in a polar- 
ized condition—a condition they will 
not part with however they may be re- 
fracted or reflected about—will become 
_ obedient to the invariable ‘principle re- 
ferred to in the —e of the pri- 


~ | let the rays emerging at B from 
drop No. 1 in the above diagram, strike 
_ at X on drop No. 2, on its way to Q, and 


-color.’’. 


| there refracted inthe direction XT drop 


No. 2, and from T' reflected to R, and 
from R to V; and after this second re- 
flection refracted to ‘the open air in the 
direction of VE, where the observer will 

see it a bright and colored Fay, as it left 
the first bow, only much fainter. a 


Now the polarized beam emerges from | 
the drops of -the primary ‘bow at the an- 
gular distance of 42° 37’ from the ob- . 
server and the sun and on the 
adjacent drops at the distance of 42° 37” 
from the former; so, with regard to the 
observer, it will become incident on the 
secondary drops at double that angle, or 
at 85° 14’, and by Gauss’ Law, it will 
reflect from that point at the double of 


that, and since the angle of reflection is 


equal to that of incidence, the increase 
of the incident angle, by Descartes’ rule 
85° 14 the half of which is 42° 37’, 
which is the increase of the refractive 
angle answering thereto. So the first 
incident angle of the beam is 85° 14’, 

the natural sine of which is 9.965414; 
this divided by the index 1.333—=7.475970 
which is the natural sine of 48° 23° , this 
added to the 42° 37’ above=9g1°, whose 
natural sine is 1.0174524——1.333 as be- 
fore=6. 732601 , which fs the natural sine 
ot 49° 45’, the angular altitude of the 
red band of the secondary bow. Ob- 
servers make the general altitude of the 
secon bow about 51°, and the width 
of it 3° 30, half of which is 1° 45’; this 
taken from 51°==49° 15’ for the red rays. 

But Dr,: Parkinson makes the red rays of 
this bow 50° 24’, Dr. Tyndall 50°. 

Now I deem that these correct calcula- 
tions are sufficient to prove that my 
theory of the rainbows is the true theory; 
it is based on the law of the polarization © 
of light. That the secondary bow is. 
made by polarized rays “emerged from 
the rain drops that effect the primary 
bow, and not. by rays ‘emitted directly - 
from the sun as taught in our text books 
on optics. 

Prof. Roscoe, F. R. $3 in his Man- 
chester Lecture on the rainbow, October, 
1872, says: ‘‘ There is no reason why we 
should not see three or four,.or an in- 
finite number of rainbows, if the human 
eye was sufficiently sensitive to light and 
But if the rays that effect such 
bows come directly from the sun to the 
shower in each case, I can see no guvod 
reason why the third and fourth should 
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be much fainter than the second: Must | 


the rays in these bows go so many times 


round the drops before finding a gap to - 


come out?’ How many internal reflec- 
tions must the rays make within the 
drops of the third and fourth bows ? 


The faintness of the secondary bow, | 
when compared with the brightness of | 
the primary’s band, js much more: con- | 
siderable than could be expected neces- | 
sary from conceiving the rays to have > 


undergone only one more internal reflec- 
tion. But on my theory the great faint- 
ness of the colors in this bow can be 
easily accounted for, as the rays effective 
in its elimination do not come immedi- 
ately from the sun to the raindrops, but 


are rays that have suffered two reflections 


and two refractions more than those that 
constitute the primary bow, paying 
tribute at each reflection by rays scatter- 
ing in the directions m, n, etc., in the 
above figure, making the rays scarce in 
the beam on reaching the eye of the ob- 
server at E. | 

Some have said that they have seen a 
third bow, but I was not able to get a 
glimpse of a third under the most favor- 
able condition, and the faintness of the 
second proves to me that it must be a 
scarce thing. But by my theory its band 
should be in the same order as in the 
primary, and Mr. Bravais confirms this— 
see Brewster’s Optics, page 379. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


- OLIVER CROMWELL—HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


“ Put your trust in God, and keep your powder dry.” 


ELIZABETH and How well 


their names class together! How well _ 


the missions they represent! Their fame 
and their infamy, according to the point 
of view taken, have both come from the 


same forceful, heroic character, the same > 


belief in their missions, and their strik- 
ingly comparable acts. How much like 
_ two halves of one whole are they? They 


are as two great instruments of destiny 


raised up to complete one great work, to 
_ det the world go on, and bring forth 


those mighty changes out of which not. 
only has the religious face of Europe 
been changed, but republican empire > 
grown up (almost as in a day in six 


thousand years) to its present gigantic 
proportions. 
Where would have stood the old 


world to-day ?—where would have been. 


republican America, had not Providence 
iven us an Elizabeth and a Cromwell? 


oreover, those instruments must have | 


been of a corresponding type in their 


missions and characters, for in striking 


down the massive consolidations of ages, 
destiny must raise up individuals as 
mighty battering-rams; and they must 
believe in their own missions and force 
the issue of the times. Elizabeth defied 
Popes, battled against their right divine, 
overthrew the Catholic Church in her 


realm, almost in a day; established the 
supremacy of the throne, and carried 
empire onward upon her imperial shoul- 


ders. She further fortified the struggling - 


Protestants in Germany, Sweden, Den- 


{j mark, the Netherlands, and Scotland. 


Her countenance and alliance encouraged 
the revolution of the age everywhere ; 
and even to those whom she aided indi- 
rectly, Elizabeth, among sovereigns the 


representative of the era, became as a 


tower of strength. | 
- Cromwell, in his turn, completes the 
other half of the age; and now the work 


is both in antagonism and concord with © 


the first half which Elizabeth typed. 
Here again we see that religious revolu- 


tions produce their exact counterpart, in 


social and political changes; and in the 
case of these remarkable characters and 
their surroundings, one seems like the 
other repeated in a new but closely rela- 
tive phase. How much Elizabeth and 
Shakspeare type their age! How much 
Cromwell and Milton theirs! How 
marked their relation and comparison! 
Elizabeth made Cromwell a necessity. 
So sure as that she had come, so must he 
follow, and their correspondents of mis- 
sion and character were certain to be re- 
markable. She knew not that in beating 
down the past, which Popes represented, 
she was calling up a character like her- 
self, but leading another mission in the 
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world’s destiny, to pull down the other 
half of the past, which monarchs held 
by assumed right divine. Cromwell in 
reality was her heir, and not James of 
Scotland—the heir of her mission, the 
heir of her imperial sway, and the re- 
peater of the acts that have blackened 
their names to this day in the people’s 
minds. She sent the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart to the headsman in 1586, under 
the infatuation that her rival cousin, be- 
ing the heiress and claimant of her 
throne, and a Catholic princess, must be 
sacrificed as a dire necessity; and Crom- 
well, under a similar infatuation, sent 
her grandson, Charles the First, to the 
axe January 3zoth, 1649. If we carry 
the suggestive train of relations further, 
William of Orange (William the Third 
of England) comes the next, as the heir 
to the leadership of the age, and James 
the Second loses his throne, by the revo- 
lution of 1688, but not his head like his 
father Charles and great-grandmother 
Mary. 
the Stuarts? This one, and no other: 
they were ever with the past, and not 
with the future; they were ever stand- 
ing in the way of the onward-rolling 
world, and not leading it; and they fell 
upon times when the ponderous wheels 
were rolling. They were, the whole 
race of them, crushed beneath those 
wheels. Shall we held William of 
, Orange, or Cromwell, or Elizabeth, or 
- the revolutions of the people, in too 
strict account because the times were on- 
ward and the Stuarts would stand in the 
way, or disgrace an earnest age by 
profligacy? Who are they that a world 
should wait for them, or be hindered by 
them? The only good they ever did to 
the world was that, in a time big with 


empire and revolutions, which have not » 


yet found all their final issues, their evil 
genius threw the greatest of those issues 
upon this continent. We may weep for 
their unfortunate lives and cruel fates, 
but shall we more than for George the 
Third, who lost more than a head and 
throne when he stood in the way and lost 
America? George Washington and his 
compeers held the world’s destiny that 
had passed farther on the western course 
of empire, and George the Third’s head 
would have been cut off too, had it 
‘been under the wheels; but the world, 
with its van, had passed England, and 


What evil fate was there with 


America held the leadership now. Per- 
chance that saved George the Third 
from the fate of the Stuarts. , 

_ To fully comprehend an era we must 
have its links in the great chain; nor 
must we think that Elizabeth and Crom- 
well are far removed from us because a 


‘couple of centuries stand between us and 


them. They, in the aggregate periods 
of empires, are but as years in man's 
three-score-and-ten. 

The temporal supremacy of the Church, 
since Elizabeth fully exploded it in Eng- 


land, has become exploded for all time. 


In hurling Popes, as her father had done, 
from temporal dominion in her realm, — 
she hurled them from final ‘fempora/ 
supremacy ever re. One was but 
the beginning, the other the great con- 
summation. And there is the relative of 
this in what Ohver Cromwell repre- 
sented. It was the supremacy of the 
people, and the Church spiritual, above 
monarchdom and popedom of every 
name. It is not the Roman Catholic 
religion that is exploded, or the Protes- © 
tant religion. They may advance to 
higher forms of civilization and Chris- 
tianity, still continue to divide the | 
world, till in a circle they meet in — 
Christian. brotherhood of two faiths, 
vying together in liberality of spirit and 
progressive institutions of church and 
state. But Elizabeth cast out the su- 
premacy of popedom, and Cromwell 
cast out the supremacy of kings above 
peoples. The problem -solved in them 
and their era, for it was two halves and 
not two wholes, was that the fna/e is the 
Church and the people, with king-craft 
and priest-craft demolished. 
Oliver Cromwell was forty years of 
age before he began to make his great 
mark in the world. He was born at 


Huntingdon, April 25th, 1599, and 


hence was living in the time of Eliza- 
beth, who died in 1603. There were in 
the world together, the one going off, 
the other coming on, the stage of lite, 
two of the mightiest personages of Eng- 
lish history—a male and female—both 
of whom so well represented England in 


their own great characters, and under 


whose potent rule England gained a 
prestige of empire in Europe, such as 
she held not before nor since has held, 
nor ever will again, unless such person- 
ages rise once more to fill an old nation 
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with the might of manhood and the 
grand earnestness of a mission. 

Cromwell was of Welsh extraction ; 
but his‘ancestor, whose name was Wil- 
liams, married a sister of Thomas Lord 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, and assumed 
the name of Cromwell; and, by mar- 
riage, his family was connected with 
some of the best names of England. 
He is also said to be related to the 
Stuarts, by his mother’s side; and if 
his family pedigree be correct in this, 
Charles II. was a cistane cousin of 
Oliver’s. 

When boys of about the same age, so 
runs the traditions of Huntingdon, 
Charles and Oliver met at Hinchinbrook 
House, the seat of his uncle, Sir Oliver 
Cromwell. The youths had not long 
been together before they disagreed, and 
Oliver, who regarded his princely sanc- 
tity as little then as thereafter, thrashed 
the then future ‘‘Lord’s Anointed,’’ in 
king-craft parlance, and made the blood 
flow copiously from the prince’s nose. 
_ “This was looked upon as a bad presage 
for the king when the civil war com- 
menced.” | 

It is said that, when a boy, Oliver 


had a remarkable vision. Noble, an 


eminent authority, tells us that Cromwell 
himself ‘‘ often averred, when he was at 
the height of his glory, that on a certain 
night in childhood he saw a gigantic 
figure, which came and opened the cur- 
tains of his bed and told him that he 
should be the greatest person in the 
kingdom, but did. not mention the word 
king;’’ and, continues Noble, ‘‘though 
he was: told of the folly, as well as 
wickedness of such assertion, he persisted 
in it, for which he was flogged by Dr. 

Beard at the particular desire of his 
‘father ; notwithstanding which, he would 
sometimes repeat it to his uncle Stewart, 
who told him it was traitorous to relate 
it.”” Those who have aimed to blacken 
the name of Oliver, such as LordClaren- 
don, also refer to this vision as a proof 
of Cromwell’s visionary and fanatical 
tendency of mind, and his ambitious 
dreams from childhood of the crown. 
On the other hand such, as his relative, 
Oliver Cromwell, Esq., would have us 
believe that his great kinsman ought not 
to have anything so disreputable as a 


vision pinned on to his memory. But 


wherefore should he not see a vision, or 


have a dream of empire to come in his 


life? Such men as Cromwell and Na- | 


poleon ‘do thus dream and see visions in 
their boyhood, of armies at their com- 
mand and scepters in their grasp, and 
we need no higher psychological expla- 
nation than the great conceptive in- 
stincts of their imperial minds, that 
paints in fancy’s forms, the kingdoms in 
themselves. 

While under Dr. Beard, our hero is 
said to have been aspiring, stubborn, and 
obstinate ; at Cambridge to have figured 
most in wrestling, cricketing, and such 
like exploits; and, as a young man, to 
have been turbulent and *‘fond of the 
juice of the grape and the charms of the 
fair.’’ His kinsman, in his memoirs of 
his illustrious namesake, essays to soften 
down these features of his youthful char- 
acter, and to wipe out such flaws from 
the life of the greatest man that Europe 
has produced. But better that we know 
him as he was; for he illustrates himself 


in a stronger light, and makes himself a 


harmony more sonorous by his very dis- 
cords. That impetuous energy and po- 
tent guality of action in the man, which 
when a boy was turbulence, is eminently 
in harmony with that power of charac- 
ter which won the revolution for the 
Parliament, struck off the head of the 
king, mastered Parliament in turn, and 
made all Europe tremble at the might of 


the man, and to humble itself in the © 


very dust to England. As for the sins 
of his youth, which he confesses to, they 
but intensified the fevor of his puritanic 
spirit; and when, afterwards, was super- 
added to it the great ambition which 
took possession of his soul, it made him 
a grand enthusiast over his mission, as a 


instrument for the ‘‘ work of the 


Lord.”’ 

Otiver married a young lady of piety 
and excellence of mind, and this, doubt- 
less, had a chastening, religious influ- 
ence over his future life. He was re- 
turned twice as a member of Parliament 
for Huntingdon; but, until the great 
revolution of his country called him out 
as the man of the times, he sustained a no 
more prominent part than that of a sober 
gentleman farmer, of an earnest puri- 


tanic prestige—a champion of the rights © 


of the middle classes, and an antagonist 
to the exactions of the crown in his local 
province. His great local mark, and 
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that which doubtless paved his way toa 
membership in the ‘“‘Long Parliament’’ 
as representative for Cambridge, was 
made in his vigorous support of the pop- 
ular Earl of Bedford against the king, in 
the notorious circumstance of the drain- 
age of the Fens, when Oliver put to the 
worst the king’s Commissioner, and 
aroused the universal spirit of the coun- 
try. From that day his cousin, the fam- 
ous patriot Hampden, pronounced him 
as a man that would ‘‘sit well at the 
mark.’’ Previous to this, disgusted with 
the king’s tyranny and the ecclesiastical 
outrages instigated by Archbishop Laud, 

eight ship-loads of the Puritans were 
about to set sail for America. A procla- 
mation of the king authorized the ‘‘Lord 
Treasurer to take speedy and effectual 
course for the stay of the eight ships 


now in the Thames preparing to: go to. 


New England,’’ etc. In one of those 
ships were Cromwell and his illus- 
trious cousin and compatriot Hampden. 
How blind and foolish are tyrants! 
. Charles had stopped the emigration of 
the man destined to hurl him from his 
throne and take his head off! 

In 1633, Oliver and his cousin Hamp- 
den were hindered from sailing to 
America. In 1639 came his famous 
resistance of the king’s Commissioners 
in support of the Earl of Bedford ; and 
now the lion was fairly aroused for the 
_ great struggle between the king and the 
nation. Eleven years had elapsed since 
a Parliament of England had been as- 
sembled; but the king now deemed it 
necessary to call one to aid him to expel 
the Scotch army which had marched into 
England, in revolt against Charles, for 
meddling with the religion of Scot- 
land. Cromwell was elected from Cam- 
bridge. Finding Parliament not‘on his 
side, the king dismissed it after a sitting 


_of only twenty-three days, but assembled 


it again in the following November. 
Lord Digby, one day going down the 
stairs of Parliament House, inquired of 
Hampden ‘‘who that sloven was.’’ It 
was Cromwell! ‘*‘That sloven whom 
you see before you hath no ornament in 
his speech ; that sloven, I say, if we should 
ever come to a breach with the king 
(which God forbid, < tay such a case, I 
say, that sloven will be the greatest man 
in England.”’ The sequel, which was 
rapidly coming along, wonderfully veri- 


said I, 
sons, younger sons, and persons of 


his great cousin, ‘‘the sloven.”’ 


The famous attempt of the king to 
seize the five members of the House of 


Commons, among whom were Hampden 


and Pym, brought Parliament to the 
issue, and the popular cry arose, ‘‘To 
your tents, O Israel,’’ and the Parlia- 
mentary army was organized under the 
command of the Earl of Essex. But, 
previous to actual hostilities, Cromwell 
exhibited his energy and character. - He 


‘distributed arms in the town of Cam- 


bridge, raised a troop of horse, seized a 
magazine in Cambridge Castle for the 
use of Parliament, and stopped a quan- 


tity of plate which was on its way from 


that University to the king at York, 
crushed the efforts of the king’s party in 
several counties to raise forces, and ar- 


rested the sheriff.of Hertfordshire when 


about to publish the king’s proclamation 
declaring the Parliament commanders all 
traitors. 

At first, the. Parliamentary forces were 


beaten everywhere. Nothing but the 


genius of Cromwell saved the glorious 
cause from utter defeat. Here let the 


_man himself reveal his genjus and match- 


less policy. At the famous conference 
between Oliver and the Committee when 
he refused the crown, he related a con- 
versation between himself and his cousin 
Hampden, in which, after noticing that 
the Parliamentary troops at his ‘‘first 
going into that engagement were beaten 
on every hand,’’ he suggested a remedy. 

** Your troops,” said I, ‘‘are most of 
them old, decayed serving men and 
tapsters, and such kind of fellows; and,’’ 
‘“‘thetr troops are gentlemen’s 


quality. Do you think the spirits of 


' such base and mean fellows will be ever 
able to encounter gentlemen that have 


honor and courage and resolution in 
them? Truly, I did tell him, you mast 
get men of spirit—of a spirit that will go 
as far as gentlemen will go, or else I am 
sure you will be beaten still.’’? .Hampden, 


_he said, thought he “talked a good no- 


tion, but an impracticable one; but,’ 
Oliver continued, ‘‘I raised such men as 


had the fear of God before them and 


made some. conscience of what they did; 


| and from that day forward I must say to 


| you, they never were beaten, but when- 
ever they engaged the enemy they beat 
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continually.’’ How strongly: does this 


tell us that the whole issue of the times 


was in the man himself! His genius 
solved the problem, and his impetuous, 


_ lion-like character was equal to the task 
of carrying out his great programme, big 


with human philosophy. Against the 
chivalry of English knights and gentle- 
men, pit the grand fanaticism of a grand 
and iron age! It was the only solution 


of success. But, then, where was the St 


man in the world but Cromwell capable 
of organizing such troops, and inspiring 
them with his own grand torceful soul? 
As it was, the Deillenbannn generals 
were overmatched by the gallant Caval- 


jiers; but Cromwell and his redoubtable 


Ironsides were ever invincible. He was 
the host that won the republican cause 
by his genius and forceful character. 
Tell us not that he was a hypocrite; it 
Rather 
tell us that he was the inspired ‘*Captain 


of the Lord’s host,’’ even if moved by 


no higher inspiration than that of his 
own mighty soul. 

Whitelock, Cromwell’s ambassador to 
the queen of Sweden, in his Memoirs, 
says: ‘‘ He had a brave troop of horse 
of his countrymen, most of them free- 
holders and freeholders’ sons, who upon 
matter of conscience. engaged in the 
quarrel: with Cromwell! And thus be- 


_ ing well armed within by the satisfaction 


of their own consciences, and without 
in good iron armor, they would as one 
man stand | firmly and charge desper- 
ately,’’ 

Marchmont Needham, whose potent 
pen the Parliament engaged, wrote with 


: a graphic humor—‘‘as for Noll Cron- 
_ well, he is gone forth in the might of 


his spirit, with all the train of his disci- 
ples, every one of whom is a David, a 
man of war, and a prophet, gifted men 
all, that resolve to do their work better 
than any of the sons of Levi.’’ 

Cromwell trusted not alone to the 


stern religious character of his troop 


from the middle classes, to pit against 
the gallant Cavaliers, but he put them 
through the best of discipline and inured 
them for active service. To test their 


_ courage, he once led them into a pre- 


tended ambuscade and caused much 
alarm to be made, whereupon twenty: of 
his troops turned and fled. These he 


— desiring: how- | 


in the fight. 


ever, to leave their horses for such as 
would fight the Lord’s battles. The 
moral status of his soldiers is thus des- 
cribed: ‘*No man swears but he pays 
his twelvepence ; ; if he be drunk, he is 
set in the stocks, or WOTSE 5 if one calls 
the other Roundhead, he is cashiered ; 


insomuch that the counties where they | 


come, leap for joy and come in and join 
them.” What could resist such troops? 
In a fight near Ludlow, Cromwell 
‘‘defeated twenty-four troops of the 


enemy’s horse and dragoons, with seven 


troops only which he had with him.”’ 
But the king was still victorious ; and in 
the fight of Chalgrave Field, Bucks, 
June 18th, 1643, the glorious patriot, 
his cousin Hampden, was slain; but 
toward the close of the same month 
came Cromwell’s famous relief of Gaines- 
borough, which Whitelock says was 
‘“‘the beginning of his great fortunes, 
and now he began to appear in the 
world.’”’ He made an up-hill charge 
upon the rear of the enemy, who out- 
numbered him three to one after the 
king’s troops under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Cavendish had com- 
pletely routed. the Lincolnshire men, 
who fought for Parliament. From this 


commenced the ‘‘inseparable’’ league 


between Cromwell and Ireton, who was 
so charmed with our hero, who subse- 
quently became his father-in-law, that 
Ireton left his own regiment and joined 
the Ironsides. In October, 1643, Crom- 
well led the van of the, forces com- 
manded by the Earl of Manchester in 
the attack of the royalists at Windsley 
Field, in which the Parliamentary army 
was victorious. At the ‘words Truth 
and Peace,’’ Cromwell’s ‘‘ thirty-seven 
troops of horse and dragoons, himself 
at their head, advanced singing psalms; 
reserving their charge until Sir John 
Henderson’s eighty-seven, who were com- 
ing down the hill upon them, had fired.” 
Cromwell’s horse at the onset was killed 
under him, and he mixed pele mele in 
Again he was down under 
the hand of a royalist, supposed to be 
Sir Ingram Hopton; but rising, he 
seized a poor horse from one of his 
troopers and contributed in person to the 
great victory. The nation now looked 
upon him as a match for Prince Rupert, 
and the king himself exclaimed, ‘I 
would that some one would do me the 
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good fortune to bring Cromwell to me 
alive or dead !’’ 

At the crowning battle of Marston 
_ Moor the Parliamentary forces were put 
to the rout, and three of the command- 


ing generals had actually retired from | 
the field giving up all as lost; but 


‘Cromwell, with the brave regiment of 
his countrymen (300 strong), they only 
unappalled, were even yet observed per- 

sisting in desperate conflict with Prince 
- Rupert’s right.’’ Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
son of Lord Fairfax, who had com- 
manded the right wing, observing this, 
rallied some horse while Cromwell, 
though Newcastle’s troops of foot up to 
this moment had ‘‘stood like a wall, 
now began to mow them down like a 
meadow.’’ Reanimated by the sight, 
his whole brigade returned to the fight. 
Major-General Leslie, commanding the 
Scots, attacked Newcastle in the flank, 
all the Parliamentary troops rallied, and 
Cromwell fell like a thunderbolt upon 
the detached bodies that had been 
broken in their late pursuit, and Prince 
Rupert’s army was driven to the very 
gates of York and scarcely allowed 
breathing time to enter; and the sur- 
_ render of York quickly followed. Thus 


had the extraordinary conduct of one. 


man again saved the Parliament cause. 

- After the battle of Marston. Moor, the 
Parliamentary generals seemed to play 
into the hands of the king; and Crom- 
well formally impeached his command- 
ing Officer, the Earl of Manchester, and 
our hero was a thorn in his side, éven to 
the . commander-in-chief (the Earl of 
Essex). At length the Commons voted 
themselves into a grand committee to 
take into consideration ‘‘ the sad condi- 
tion of the kingdom,’’ etc. There was 
silence for a long time, some looking 


one upon another, none bold enough to | 


touch the impeachment, when Cromwell 
arose and opened and said: 

_ “That it was now a time to speak, or 
forever hold the tongue; the important 
occasion being no less than to save a 
nation out of a bleeding, nay, almost a 
dying condition, which the long contin- 
uance of the war had ‘brought it into,’’ 
etc. 


whole speech was very moder- 


ate, casting very little reflection on the * 


Parliamentary commanders, but urging 
the necessity of sinking personal consid- 
erations in the great good of the com- , 


of the land forces. 


monwealth. The result was the One 
of the famous ‘‘ Self-Denying Ordi- 
nance,’’ and the remodeling of the army 


' under Sir Thomas Fairfax; but Crom- 


well was exempted from the Sel f-Deny- 
ing Ordinance, and allowed to keep the 
field, and on the 14th of June, 1644, the 
great battle of Naseby was fought, and 
the King’s cause lost. The repeated 


_victories of our hero followed until not 


a foe was left in the field. 

At length the king was beheaded, and 
six months afterward Cromwell was made 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and sent 
to put down the rebellion there. He 
reached the Irish capital August 15th, 


1649, took the field on the goth, and in 


nine days struck terror through the land. 
His career in Ireland has been abun- 
dantly censured for its iron cruelty, but 
we must remember the times, and that 
there was much of religious tone in the 
war. Doubtless Cromwell and his troops 


considered their work a Protestant ven- 


geance for the then recent Catholic mas- 
sacre. 

‘Then came the invasion of Scotland, | 
and Cromwell became’ Captain- General 
In Scotland, his 
army was reduced by immense losses. 
Scotland was ever a formidable foe for 
England to invade; and even the mighty 
Cromwell nearly split upon that rock. 
He drew off his remaining forces, now 
scarcely twelve thousand men, toward 
Dunbar, where he shipped his baggage 
and sick. The Scots followed him 
closely, now increased to twenty-seven 
thousand, anticipating triumph; and 
Charles II. himself was soon to be at 
their head to suddenly fall upon the rem- 
nant of Cromwell’s army. Our hero, in 
a letter to the Speaker of the House, thus 
describes their forlorn condition, and 
yet how characteristic of the marvelous 
tone and mighty faith of the ‘tarmy of 
the Lord!” 

‘“The enemy, 3 in the: posture be- 
fore mentioned, having these advantages, 
we lay very near him; being sensible of 
our disadvantages, having some weakness 
of flesh, but yet consolation and support 
from the Lord himself to our poor, weak 
faith, wherein I believe not a few among 
us shared ; ; that decause of their numbers, 


because of their advantages, decause of © 


their confidence, because of our weak- 
ness, decause of our strait we were in 
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the mount, and in the mount sd 


Lord would be seen, and that he would 
find out a way of deliverance and salva- 
tion for us, and indeed we bad our con- 
solations and hopes.’’ 
Hopes indeed! Hopes, then, in his 
own mighty soul, and the grand faith 
that he was an instrument of God! Con- 
solations! Consolatious, thea, that God 
and himself were equal to the task of 
saving, in its direst extremity, the great 
cause of the people versus the king! 
What if in him was the splendid assump- 
tion that Oliver Cromwell was the em- 
bodiment of the people? What even if 
he was tempted at times by the glittering 
bauble of a crown? There is some- 
thing divine in the one, something very 
human in the other. But Cromwell was 
true to his grand inspirations, and even 
when he became mightier than any king 
that ever sat upon England’s throne, he 
lived to the glory of the nation and to 
make the English people great. The 
cause of the nation now, as so many 
times before, hung upon Cromwell and a 
few fighting, praying men. ' Such a crisis 
ever brought out the man and made his 
grand assumption strongest in words and 
deeds, that the Lord of Hosts was on 
his side and the man Cromwell his chief 
_ captain, And who shall say that this 
grand assumption had not a world’s 
prophecy in its burden, seeing that re- 
publicanism is the world’s final issue ? 
Who shall say that it had not a diviner 
' origin than Cromwell’s soul, or that it 
was not the voice of the world’s Provi- 
dence speaking in him, though he under- 
stood it not; prophesying in the actions 
of its mightiest instrument with all his 


imperfections of the empire of peoples | 


above kings wrought out by God-fearing 
men? Such were the Pilgrim Puritans ; 
such were George Washington and the 
Revolutionary sires! With the whole 
Scots army on the right, the sea on the 
left, and the whole nation of Scotland 
behind, yet Cromwell heard the voice, 
‘in the mount of the Lord would be 
-seen.’’ When the sires of our own in- 
dependence were there, they saw him 
too hie. 


| On the night preceding the memorable | 


3d of Sepember, 1650, while ‘the Scots 
. yet ‘hovered upon the hills like a thick 
cloud menacing ruin and destruction,’ 
Cromwell called his chief officers to- 


gether and gave general instruction to. 


the army to seek the Lord. After devo- 
tions he assumed his wonted serenity, 
and ‘‘dade¢,all take heart, for God had 
certainly heard them and would appear 
Sor them.” On the morning he caused 
a detachment to attack the enemy at six 
o’clock; and when he saw the Scots 
coming down the heights he exclaimed : 
‘¢ God is delivering them into our hands; 
they are coming down to us!” His 
generalship was as magnificent as his in- 
spiration, and when the sun was rising 
in his majesty he cried aloud: ‘‘ Now 
let God arise, and his enemies,shall be 
smitten!’’ But they were not the Scots 
and the renowned General who had 
fought with Cromwell at Marston Moor 
against Charles I., but they who fought 
against Cromwell and ‘his hittle host for 
Charles II. In a little more than an 
hour; with very little loss on our hero’s 
side, the enemy was thrown into a panic, 
upward of four thousand were. killed, 
and in the chase, upward of ten thous- 
and were taken prisoners, including one 
hundred and forty chief officers. 
Subsequently Charles II. marched into 
England at the head of a formidable 


~Scotch army, to the dismay of Parlia- 


ment ; but Cromwell followed him, and 
in the battle of Worcester Charles II.’s 
hopes during Cromwell’s life was anni- 
hilated. Besides the slain of the king’s 
army, ten thousand six hundred were 
taken prisoners, including all the prin- 
cipal generals, and six ‘hundred officers 
besides. Then followed the chapter of 


events.that made Cromwell for life ‘‘ Lord © 


Protector of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land. 

The reign of Parliament had been a 
reign of England’s might, and it gave 


-abundant proof that England, as a re- 


public, with the potent spirits of the 
nation ruling, would far eclipse the glory 
of her monarchial career. When Crom- 
well returned from Scotland victorious, 
the English navy, on its side, had 


_‘*swept from the seas the friends of the 
Inquisition and the enemies of freedom, 


and had broken for ever the maritime 


power of the Dutch.’’ Nor did the 


prestige of England decline after the 
might of the nation had beeome em- 
bodied in the name and person of Crom- 
well. "The powers of Europe attributed 
the giant force which England mani- 
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fested, both at home and abroad, to the 


gehius and force of Cromwell himself. 
From the first the cause of the nation 
was won in him, and he had inspired his 
countrymen with his own nature and the 
fervor of the times. In fact, Cromwell 
was an embodiinent of the times; and 
the strongest expression of the religious 
and political temper of England during 
his life. It was the same temper as that 
which has since brought forth the Amer- 
ican nation, with its glorious republican- 
_ ism and constitutional religious liberty. 

Indeed, the same men that gave birth 
to the Commonwealth of England gave 
birth to Anglo-Saxon America. They 
were puritanic and republican in their 
very genius, and Cromwell, even when 
on the throne, was but a puritan and a 
republican still. He was but a President 
for life, made such because he was the 
lion of the age; and no man could be 
King or President while a Cromwell 
lived, excepting Cromwell himself. Ile 
was not transmittible in hereditary rule. 
He was not the king, but the people; 
and, at last, the people bore the name of 
Cromwell. It was the name of all Eng- 
land. The nation adopted it because it 
was the strongest name in itself, at the 
time, like the man. But foreign powers 
could better understand the might of 
republican, puritanic England of the sev- 
enteenth century when crowded into a 
name and a man, than it could in the 
grand ideal of the people's sovereignty. 
Kingdom was an easier problem for mon- 
archs to solve in that age than republic, 
and they hastened to throw themselves 
at the foot of Cromwell’s throne. At 
his court there were ambassadors from 
France, Spain, Holland, Portugal and 
Denmark, striving which should most 


abjectly prostrate themselves and their 


respective nations to the man whose 
force of character broke the charm of 
monarchy and first showed to the world 
the might of the Anglo-Saxon race with- 
out a king. It was a novel spectacle 
then, though Cromwell’s Puritan breth- 
ren in America have since magnified and 
glorified that spectacle for the world to 
look up to. 

Spain, through its ambassador, assured 
Cromwell of its affection for him, and, 
said the Spanish minister, ‘‘ / he would 
go a step further and take upon him the 
crown, that his-master would venture the 


— 


crown of Spain to defend him in it.” | 
France, on her side, offered to enter 
into a league, defensive and offensive, 
with England, and to make war upon 
Spain; or if England did it upon her 
own account, France would contribute to . 
the charge. The Dutch agents, ascribing 
the destruction of their maritime power to 
the genius of Cromwell, rather than to the 
warlike ability of Parliament, were ur- 
gent fur peaee; and Denmark had sent 
a special envoy to congratulate his high- 
ness, and was highly pleased to be in- 
cluded in the Dutch treaty: while the 
terms granted to Portugal were in the © 
loftiest tone, and enforced with a high 
hand. To win the good will of Crom- 
well, Eochart, his ambassador, was re- 
ceived at the French court with all the 
homage due to the minister of the first 
monarch of Europe; at the same time, 
fo please England, Cardinal -Mazarin 
had refused to see Charles II., who had 
traveled through France to meet him at 
the foot of the Pyrenean hills; nor 
would the minister of France as much as 
speak to Charles’ envoy. In the terms — 
of his treaty with Holland and Portugal, 
the Dutch flag was to be struck at sea, 


| upon all occasions, to the English ;: resti- 


tution was to be made for losses sustained 
by the East India Company; they were 
to exclude the Prince of Orange and his 
descendants, prosecute and punish the 
authors of the massacre committed by 
their countrymen at Amboyna and make | 
satisfaction to the heirs and executors of 
the English sufferers. Denmark, by 
humble pleading, was at length permitted 
by Cromwell to be included in the treaty 
as an ally of the States of Holland, but 
upon the same stern demand for ample 
restitution. The treaty was concluded 
under novel circumstances. The brother 


| of the Portuguese ambassador had been 


concerned in the murder of an English 


. gentleman, arising out of a quarrel be- 
_tween the principals and their trains. 
. He fled to the refuge of his brother’s 
house; but in vain did he plead that he 


was by his royal master constituted am- 


_bassador in his brother’s absence, and 


was, in consequence, exempt by the law 
of nations from trial. Cromwell was 
the law of stern justice, and he would 
make nations submit to that. The am- - 
bassador’s brother, and those concerned 
with him, were tried by an English jury, 
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and all sentenced to be hanged; and the 
only grace that could be won from 
Cromwell by the ambassador was the ‘axe 
instead of the gallows for his_ brother, 
while the afflicted ambassador signed the 
treaty with Cromwell at eight in the 
morning of the day of his brother’s ex- 
ecution, and hastily embarked at Grave- 
send. When the King of Portugal hesi- 
tated to confirm the treaty, Cromwell 
sent word to his famous admiral, Blake, 
‘to take, arrest, and seize upon the 
fleet or fleets belonging to the King of 
Portugal,” etc., which Blake quickly 
communicated to the Portuguese King, 
who thereupon ratified the treaty with all 
_ haste, and as an offering for mercy and 
favor, sent a large sum of money, which 
‘was immediately shipped to England. 
After much weighing of the matter he 
decided upon throwing the might of 
England against Spain and with France, 


and thus he completed what Elizabeth | 


had begun; and from that day Spain 
was wiped out of Europe as the great 
continental chief, and France took her 
place. He is blamed for having thus 
disturbed; the ‘‘ balance of power’’ in 
Europe, but England had not outlived 
Elizabeth’s days; and France had, dur- 


ing the revolution, not offended, ‘while. 


Spain had been guilty of unprovoked 
cruelties toward the puritans in America. 
The champion of the Independents, and 
of religious liberty everywhere, dis- 
patched this noble epistle to Rome: 
‘*Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of 
England, to the Pope of Rome. Let 
the Piedmontese worship God according 
to their own conscienees, or my fleets 
shall be seen in the Mediterranean, and 
the thunder of my cannon shall be heard 
in the Vatican.”’ 

On one occasion, after reading a char- 


acteristic letter from Blake to his coun- | 
cil, relating how that gallant admiral 
had asserted the rights of some English | 


sailors which had been violated by: Span- 
iards, by threatening to destroy a Spanish 
town in three hours after notice unless 
Satisfaction was given, Cromwell exul- 
. tingly remarked, that ‘‘he hoped he 
should make the name of an Englishman 

as great as ever that of a Roman had 
been.” And this me before he had de- 
clared war with’S 

War with Spat. Cromwell’s 
admiral, Blake, broke the power of Spain 


at sea, while six thousand troops were 
sent to help Louis XIV. against the 
Spaniards. . The siege of Dunkirk fol- 
lowed, at which were present with the 
Franch army the king, the famous Mar- 
shall Turenne, and the great Prince 
Conde. Dunkirk was to be delivered up 
to Cromwell when taken. The Freneh 
were for raising the siege ; but the Eng- 
lish commanders threatened that if the 
seige were raised, the alliance with Eng- 
land would ‘be broken the same hour.” 
The French army was allowed to be 
drawn out; but the English, impatient 
for the attack, fell upon the Spanish 
van with so much fury t the en- 


-emy fell back in disorder ; then they fell 


upon the main body, which were also 
defeated after a desperate resistance. 
And all this was wrought without the aid 
of the Fench, more than the trivial sup- 
port of a body of cavalry. At the close 
of the glorious engagement, Marshal 


Turenne with about one hundred officers © 


came up to the English and alighted, 
and embraced the officers, telling them 
that they never saw a more glorious ac- 
tion in their lives; and that they were 
so transported that they had not the 
power to move or doa thing. The great 
Prince Conde said ‘‘he had never seen 


so gallant an action as that day’s per- ~ 
formance by the English.’’ No, for till. 


that day he had not seen the army fight 
whose battle-cry was, ‘‘The Lord of 


Hosts is with us!’’—never seen the © 


might of Cromwell's ‘“God-fearing men” 
whom he had called into a hest, and 
filled with his own spirit so as to be in- 
vincible against the force of Charles 


*with all his attraction of ‘‘ right divine,”’ 


and of all Europe when it stood against 
the army of the Lord and His chosen 
captain. That is just what Cromwell 
believed himself to be. He was the in- 
carnation of hypocrisy and ambition, 
was the judgment of England after it 

tatized back into the superstition of 


king-craft. But that judgment was bur- 


dened with the fool’s emptiness. It ex- 
plains nothing, but adds to the great 
Puritan-republican problem of the sev- 
enteenth century an infinite mystifica- 
tion. - Hypocrisy is not inspired; but 
Cromwell inspired a nation and awed a 
world. His very policy to win the great 
issue with ‘‘ God-fearing men”’ is a proof 
at once of his great human insight and 
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of his own genuine character. He was 
not only one of the ‘‘God-fearing 
men,’’ a fact which made him invin- 
cible, and the cause invinciblé, and his 
army invincible; but as a statesman and 


a general, outside of his own religious - 


consistency, he was an enthusiast upon 
the subject of placing the empire upon 
the shoulders of men who feared God. 


The ‘‘divine” John Milton and his pa- : 


triot brothers, who were themselves in- 
spired by the same spirit; did not look 
upon him as a hypocrité, and it is worth 

of Milton’s poetic immortality that it 
was his pen which wrote those magnifi- 
cent letters to the European monarchs— 
such as the one to the Pope of Rome 
at the dictation of the mighty Cromwell. 


Call the man a grand fanatic if you 


must call him names, for it is one of 
those epithets that makes splendid fools 
of us and satisfies us immensely. | 

The great problem of the times and 
the man migh¢ have had more than man 
in it, but anyhow it is big enough ¢o be 
commanding if we call it by no higher 
. orstronger name than Cromwell.; Truly, 


when he lived, there was a ‘‘ British 
Lion ;’’ and were he and Puritan-repub- 
lican England of the seventeenth cen- 
tury alive again, we should not have 
the satisfaction of calling the mother — 
country ‘‘old granny,'’ as now we do. 
He reigned as Lord Protector for the 
brief space of five years, and he died 
the ‘‘ grand fanatic’’ that he had lived 
—Thomas Cromwell, one of his biogra- 
phers, says ‘‘more like a mediator than 
asinner.’’ A man’s last moments and 
prayers which could call up such a fancy 
have volumes in them.. England never 
was sO great in religious and national 
force as when. Cromwell reigned. It 
was that nation’s golden era. Two. 
years after the accursed house of the 
Stuarts was restored, and ‘‘the bones of 
the Puritan hero, with those of two of 
his fellow-soldiers and workers for what — 
they felt was God’s truth, were hung on 
Tyburn gallows.’’ But Cromwell and 
his Puritan brethren, with their repub- 
lican cause, have received a _ glorious 
resurrection in our American nationality. 


CHARLES I. OF ENGLAND. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


The innovations of centuries, gradually 
but surely spreading throughout Chris- 
tendom, had been working up the times 
and preparing Europe for great religious 
and political changes, In England it 
was not merely a grand religious struggle 
of the dominant Normo-Saxon race fore 
Church reform and progress—people 
tearing away the vail of the dark ages 
and pulling down an old _ hierarchy 
which had become intolerable to the ro- 
bust minds of the zealous Puritans of 
England and the stern Presbyterians of 
Scotland: This was the outside form ; 
but there was in it a pregnancy of other 
issues. A religious spirit and fervor 
that find expression chiefly in protests 
_ and innovative faiths will soon afterward 
begin to work corresponding changes in 
the social and political states. Charles 
the First was born in times and surround- 
ings when this was illustrated, and with 
him came Oliver Cromwell. Like his 
beautiful grandmother, he was the very 


embodiment of the assumption of the 
superiority of the prince to the nation, 
and both represented the past, and not 
their mighty progressive age. The con- 
was, they'were united in their 
ate... 

Charles Stuart.was the second son of 
James I. of England, by Anne of Den- 
mark. He was born at the royal castle 
of Dunfermline, in Scotland, November 
6th, 1600, three years before the death — 


of the great queen, who executed his 


randmother. Elizabeth, Cromwell and 

harles were living at the same time. If 
the tradition of the pugilistic episode 
between the boys Charles and Oliver be 
not a fiction, then young Cromwell van- — 
quished his elder, for the Prince was 
born two years before the boy who was 
destined when a man to meet him on the 
greatest issue of the world—the right 
divine of the nation, not of the prince 
—-and he met him in the people’s might. 

The Prince was endowed with rare 
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obstinacy, which manifested itself in his 
childhood. ‘‘He was noted,’’ says 
Lilly, ‘‘to be very wilful and obstinate 
by Queen Anne his mother and some 
others about him. * * * The old 
Scottish lady, his nurse, used to affirm so 
much that he was of a very evil nature 
even in his youth, and the lady who 
afterward took charge of him can not 
deny but that he was beyond measure 
willful and unthankful.’? A most un- 
fitted prince indeed for such times as 
those he fell upon. 


James essayed to bring about a’mar- 


riage between his son and the Princess 
of Spain; but the voice of the English 
Parliament and people loudly protested 
against the union, This, with the ob- 
stinate king and Prince of Wales, would 
have been but little respected, but 
Charles, having paid a visit to Spain, 
with Buckinham, in disguise, to see his 
bride elect, himself broke off the match, 
through a quarrel between Buckingham 
and the Spanish minister. The Prince 
left Madrid suddenly, under the pre- 
tense that his father had recalled him; 


and he was soon afterward engaged in 


marriage to Henrietta Maria of France. 
This brought about a war with Spain. 
And the match with the French princess 


was equally hateful to the nation as that 


designed between Charles and the Span- 
ish princess. 

At this period James died, and his son 
came to the throne in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age. 3 

When Marie de Medici sent her 
daughter Henrietta to England she gave 
her at parting a letter of instruction, in 
which she counseled her to be a second 
Esther to her people, the Roman Catho- 
lics. This letter was written in. the 
queen’s own hand, bearing her name, 
but the politic Richelieu. was its real 
author. The import of this counsel was 
for Henrietta to make herself the head 
of a powerful faction in her husband’s 
kingdom. She was a zealous Romanist; 
and England - received ~ with great 
distrust. 

_ The temper of the times was strongly 
puritanic, and in the very character and 


earnestness of the master spirits of the 


age there was nascent a stern robust re- 
publicanism. The Cromwells, Hamp- 
dens, and: Miltons represent the grandly- 
earnest men whom Charles was meeting 


feel their might ! 


from the opposite side. His chief ad- 
visers were the favorite Buckingham and 
Henrietta. The fate of his grandmother 
was coming to him from the same causes, 
and he was running against the nation 
and the age; and though not himself a 
representative of Rome, he brought his 
grandmother to his side in the person of 
his queen, Henrietta of France. She 


-hated the Puritans as earnestly as the 


Puritans hated her; and inheriting from 
her father a love of absolute power, she 
urged her husband into his fatal course. 

At the.opening of his first Parliament, 
June 18, 1625, the young king wore the 
crown on his head, contrary to the cus- 
tom of the English kings previously to 
their coronation. This presumptuous in- 
novation was a manifestation of Charles’ 
assumption of right divine, which was 
first claimed by James his father, and 
against which Parliament. protested. ve- 
hemently in the late monarch’s reign. 
Notwithstanding this stern protest, 
Charles Stuart met his first parliament 
wearing the crown, which the nation had 
not yet given him. His opening speech 
was brief and peremptory, demanding 
supplies to carry on the war with Spain. 

But the Commons of England felt. its 
own power; and woe be to that 
who braves a nation when the peuple 
The people’s represen- 
tatives were conscious of their strength, 


-and they determined to employ it for 


the protection of the country against the 
encroachments of the king's authority 
on the ancient constitution of the realm. 


| They objected to the taking up of the 


business of supplies first. Some of the 
members thought it reasonable that the 
king should first redress the grievances - 
complained of in the reign of his father; 

others wished an account rendered of 
the employment of the last subsidy, 
granted by the Commons for the re- 
covery of the Palatinate; some were 
anxious for the enforcement of the laws — 
against Popery, which laws had been 
suspended by the king’s authority ; others 


of the members pressed for the repeal of 


a duty on wines, imposed by the late 
king without the consent of Parliament. 
Charles promised fair, and professed 
good faith with the Protestant religion, 
and the Commons thongh dissatisfied 
granted two subsidies. 

Notwithstanding the king’s profession 
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of good faith with the Protestant relig- 
ion, which, from the ascension of Eliz- 
abeth to the throne to that time, had 
been the chief political as well religious 
issue of the nation, his marriage with a 
~ Roman Catholic princess of .Henrietta’s 
character did not assure the people or 
their representatives. Neither was their 
assurance increased in view of the large 
establishment of ecclesiastics, including 
monks and a bishop, which the queen 
had been permitted to bring with her. 
She was looked upon as Charles’ chief 
adviser. The favorite Buckinghan, was 
known also to incline towards the Rom- 


ish Church, of which his mother and | 


wife were members. Besides, there was 
the king’s interference in favor of Popery, 
interrupting the action of the laws, and 
slights put upon the reformed Churches 
abroad, and the bitter hostility which he 
inherited from his father against the 
Puritans of his own kingdom. And 
thus, from the very stepping-place to 
his throne, he was challenging the issue 
with the religious and political fervor of 
his times. The majority of the Com- 
mons were Puritans, and the people were 
of the temper of their representatives. 

Enraged with his parliament, the king 
dissolved it after a three weeks’ sitting, 
and took upon himself the government 
of the land. He then levied taxes by 
his own authority, revived the old abuse 
of benevolences, and quartered his sol- 
diers in private houses. | 

Charles called a second parliament in 
1626; but its members resolving on 
measures of redress and: the impeach- 
ment of Buckingham, they were dis- 
solved by the king before they could 
pass a single act. Then followed the 
same illegal taxation, and many who re- 
sisted were imprisoned. 

The king now involved England ina 
war with France. Buckingham quarreled 
with Cardinal Richelieu, and that famous 
minister forbade the duke ever to enter 
French dominions again. Buckingham 
‘led an expedition to the relief of the 
Huguenots, but lost half of his men, 
and returned to raise a second expedi 
tion. | 

In the meantime, the king, to obtain 
supplies to carry on his injudicious 
schemes, called a third parliament, in 
1628. Before granting the desired sup- 
plies, the Commons drew up the famous 


} 


silenced by the assassination of the favor- 


rejoicing in the second great charter of 
English liberty, gave him five subsidies, 


scious of the perjury of its monarch. 


when they sat to prepare a remonstrance, 


. doors, imprisoned nine of the members 


| monarch, and govern the nation by his — 


| Thomas Wentworth, who had first led 


The Star Chamber sentenced men to 


Petition of Rights, exacting that the 
king should levy no taxes without the 
consent of Parliament, detain no one in 
prison without trial, and billet no sol- 
diers in private houses. The Commons 
also persisted in the resolve of the nation 
to impeach Buckingham, but this was 


ite while at Portsmouth, preparing to 
sail with. his second expedition. The 
king was forced to grant the just demand 
of his parliament, and ‘‘ the ‘Commons, 


equal to nearly £400,000.”’ 
But Charles had merely deceived the: 
nation, and in three weeks it was con- 


vain the Commons murmured; and _ 


he came to the House to interfere. The 
members locked themselves in, but the 
king got a blacksmith to break open the 


—one of whom died in prison, and dis- 
solved the Parliament in great wrath, 
determined now to reign an absolute 


own arrogant assumption of right divine. 
_ For eleven years no parliament was 
called, a'case without a parallel in Eng- 
lish history; and thus Charles. was rush- 
ing England backward, and rapidly re- 
ducing her poms and influence. | 
During these years of absolutism Sir 


the Commons against the king, but who 
was now Earl of Strafford, governed 
for the tyrant Stuart; and William Laud 
Archbishop of Canterbury administered 
the affairs of the Church. _ Strafford 
played the Richelieu, and laid a deep 
scheme to undermine the Constitution of 
England, and secure for the monarch ab- 
solute power. A standing army was to 
be raised, and all other power in the 
state swept away, In 1633 he was ap- 
pointed Viceroy of Ireland, where for 
seven years he carried out his policy, and 
both the native Irish and the English 
colonists crouched in terror under his 
iron despotism. On the side of: the 
Church, Archbishop Laud was almost a 
Papist, and he hated the Puritans with 
all his heart. | 
_ The nation was now groaning under 

the despotism of three lawless tribunals. | 
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fine, imprisonment and mutilation for 
resisting the policy of the king ; Laud, 
through the High Commission Court, 
launched vengeance on the heads of her- 
etic Puritans and Calvinists; and over 
the northern counties a Council, with 
absolute power, directed by -Strafford, 
sat at York. 

During this despotic period arose the 
infamous ‘‘ship-money’’ tax. It was a 
war tax in the time of peace, and it dated 
back to the Danish invasion ; ; but it was 
revived and levied contrary in every re- 
spect to its ancient intentions. In olden 
times it was levied for the equipment of a 
fleet to defend the shores of England, but 
now it was forced upon the nation to sup- 
port a standing army to subjugate itself 
to the rule of an absolute despotism. The 
lion was aroused in every noble heart ; 
and Hampden, after three years’ non-re- 
sistance, boldly threw down the gauntlet 
against the king, and refused to pay. His 
mightier cousin, Cromwell, too, was fast 
coming to his work. ° 

It was in this period of the réign of ter- 
ror that the great emigration of the Puri- 
tans drained England of her best blood 
and noblest spirits, for Laud’s spies hun- 
ted them even in their closets, and the 
High Commission Court robbed, tor- 
tured, and mutilated them. As noted in 
our life of Cromwell, that hero himself, 
with Hampden and Pym, was on board of 
one of the eight ships which the mandate 
of the tyrant Charles stopped, arresting 
the flight of the Pilgrims fr i om their na- 
tive land. But for that evil stroke of the 
Stuarts’ policy, Cromwell would have 
been among the founders of New Eng- 
land, instead of Lord Protector of the 


realm and the righteous executioner of a |. 


nation’s justice. 

Not content with the subjugation of 
England to an iron despotism, the king 
now hurried on his fate by attempting to 


converting Scotland to Episcopacy. He 
visited the land of his birth in 1633, and 
appointed thirteen bishops ; ; and four 
years later he commanded a semi-Popish 
form of prayer to be read in the churches 
of Edinburgh. 

It was a Scotch woman whv opened the 
civil war, and her simple example of 
physical remonstrance illustrated the tem- 
per of the times. When the dean in St. 
Giles’ rose to read the new liturgy, Jenny 


ae 


Geddes hurled a stool at his head. A 
great riot in the church followed, and the 
bishop and dean fled. The king attempted 
to enforce’ ‘his policy, but Scotland was 
aroused, and within two months nearly 
every soul had signed the National Cove- 
nant, by which the entire nation bound 


itself to resist the revival of Popish insti- 


tutions, and to unite for the defense of its 
laws and liberty. Soon afterward a Gen- 
eral Assembly was held in Glasgow, which 
excommunicated the bishops and abol- 
ished prelacy. Scotland was more than — 
ever Presbyterian. 

The king would have sent an army into 
Scotland, but his policy was reacting up- 
on himself ; and he was forced to call his 
fourth parliament, in 1640. He soon dis- 
solved it, and attempted to carry on the © 
government by a Council of Lords alone. 
The Peers, however, refused to act apart 
from the Commons, and Charles was 
again forced to convene a parliament, 
for a Scottish army under Leslie had 
crossed the border and seized Newcastle. 

No longer was the nation disposed to 
allow an arrogant prince to play with his 
right divine, overturn the institutions of . 
a thousand years, and crush out by an 
iron despotism the freedom of the land. 
The famous Long Parliament was sitting 
now, and the man of action—the mighty 
Cromwell—was in it, ready for his work, 
and equal to it. In its first session Straf- 
ford was impeached and Laud impris- 
oned. The charge was treason against 
the liberty of the people. ‘Pym led the 


impeachment. Strafford was executed by 


‘cred by the Romanists. 
carry out his father’s daring scheme of | 


the Parliament ; and Laud, after a four 
years’ ——— followed him to the 
block. 

The reaction in Ireland, the result of 
Strafford’s despotism, gave birth to a Ro- 


: mish conspiracy, and in that year (1641) 


forty thousand Protestants were massa- 
Fearfully did 
Oliver Cromwell avenge that dark event. 

On November 22, 1641, the king’s 


' party and the people’s leaders measured 


strength in Parliament upon the Bill of 


'Remonstrance against the king. Charles 
for a time was awed by the grand stern 
Spirit of the men now thoroughly aroused 
against him. He promised fair, but be- 


trayed ‘again; and early in 1642 he 
ordered the arrest of Pym, Hampden, 


-Hazlering, Hollis, and Strode for high 


treason. But the Commons refused to 
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give up their champions. The next day 
the king went to the House with armed 
force to seize the five leaders, but they 
had escaped. The nation was outraged. 
All that night armed citizens crowded 
the streets of oondon. ‘‘ To your tents, 
O Israel!’’ was the feeling and voice of 
the times. The queen fled to Holland, 
and Charles to York. Communication 
was opened between the king and Parlia- 
ment; but the Stuart found that men 
had arisen as obstinate as himself. ‘‘ The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon’’ was 
ready to leap from itsscabbard ; and the 
grand assumption that God was on their 
side was an inspiration and a prophecy 
in the souls of the earnest men of the na- 
tion. : 

Civil war now began in earnest, and 
most of the Lords were with the Com- 
mons. The Parliament seized Hull; and 
on August 25, 1642, the royal standard 
was unfurled amid storm and rain at 
Nottingham. Ten thousand of the king’s 
Cavaliers soon rallied around it; and 
Charles made war upon the nation and 
its Parliament. 

Cromwell’s day had now come, and 
he was the first of the Parliamentary 
leaders in the field. The king’s soldiers 
were gentlemen, high-mettled men, who 
held loyalty to their king as an heroic 
faith. The ranks of the Parliament were 
filled with common men, raw and un- 
trained; but Cromwell brought to the 


aid of the popular cause his Ironsides ; 


and in time his genius organized that 
glorious army of God-fearing’ men who 
performed such mighty deeds, 

Having been conquered by the soldiers 
of the nation, Charles the First was 
brought to trial before the High Court 
_ of Justice, which had been specially ap- 
pointed by the Parliament of England, 
consisting of a hundred and thirty per- 
sons. The Peers refused to take part in 
the trial of the king for high treason 
against the nation ; and this fact both his 
Majesty at his trial and his apologists 
since have strongly urged. against the 
legality of that august national tribunal. 
‘* Where are the Peers?’’ was the haughty 
demand of the king. Where were the 
Peers? is still triumphantly asked by 
writers whose antiquated veneration of 
kings, even in our republican age, blinds 
them to the most consistent view, that in 
a grand revolution, such as that was, as- 


serting the inherent rights of man, a na- 
tion’s commonwealth and might stand 
supreme. Kings and hereditary orders 
must bow to that supreme authority. 

As affirmed by the republican apostles 
of our American nationality, peoples but 
rarely fall-back upon their inherent rights 
and reinstate themselves in their absolute 
sovereignty ; and then it is always after 
a long endured tyranny. Thus was it 
now, when the Anglo-Saxon race made 
that first nd declaration of human 
rights by the force of successful war in 


England, which the same race has since 


repeated, with a more glorious consum- 
mation, on this continent. denne 

Very properly the Peers took no part 
in that most august trial, for the monarch 
was the chief representative of their own 
hereditary order, and the case at issue 
now rested upon cardinal laws that un- 
dermined the very institution of the 
House of Lords, and stood boldly con- 
fessed upon the authority of a nation’s 
right and a nation’s might. It was emi- 
nently a sdlemn national tribunal, not- 
withstanding the absence of the Peers, 
before which the sovereign people sum- 
moned their prince to answer for his mis- 
government and breach of trust. | 

Among the members of the High Court 
of Justice were Cromwell, Harrison, Ire- 
ton, and the principal officers of the 
army, with some of the leading mem- | 
bers of the Commons, and a number of 
the citizens of London. Coke was So- 
licitor-General for the Commonwealth, 
and John Bradshaw, a barrister, was 
chosen the Lord President. 

On January 20, 1649, the Court 
opened in the great hall at Westminster ; 
and all persons, without respect to class, 
who desired to be present, were admitted 
till the hall was filled. Then his Majesty 
was brought in, under an escort of offi- 
cers, and conducted to the bar, where a 
crimson velvet chair was set for him. 
But Charles paid not the least respect 
for the august court when he entered, 
but looked sternly upon his judges, and | 
then as sternly surveyed the people in 
the galleries on each side of him, and 
afterward took his seat, but conde-— 
scended not so much as to remove his 
hat from his head. Thus the Stuart king, 
who had met his first parhament wear- 
ing his crown, before the nation had 
given it to him, now, upon the same ab- | 
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stract assumption of right divine, ap- 
peared with his hat on in majestic 
defiance before the tribunal of the vic- 
torious people. But this was not the 
most marked manifestation of his Maj- 


esty’s haughty contempt for the court 


at the very onset, for a few minutes 
later, when Mr. Coke essayed to pro- 
ceed with the trial on behalf of the com- 
- monwealth, the king laid his staff several 
times across the _ Solicitor-General’s 
shoulders, and commanded him to hold. 
This conduct of the king was not of a 
nature to soften the hearts of the stern 
judges before whom Charles thus proudly 
bore himself, nor withal to inspire those 
Puritan republicans with a last lingering 
reverence for king-craft. 

The Lord President ordered the Solic- 
itor-General to proceed, which he did; 
but when the clerk was called upon to 
read the charge of high treason, the king 
again interrupted, whereupon the Court 
informed the prisoner that he should be 
heard in due time, and again ordered 
the reading of the charge. The accu- 
sation was denominated ‘‘A Charge of 
High Treason and other High Crimes, 
exhibited: to the High Court of Justice 
by John Cook [Coke], Esq., appointed 
by the said Court for and on behalf of 


the People of England against Charles. 


Stuart, King of England.’’ 


The charge 
set forth, 


to govern by and according to the laws 
of the land, and not otherwise; and by 
his trust, oath, and office being obliged 
to use the power committed to him for 
the good and benefit of ‘the people, and 
for the preservation.of their rights and 


liberties; yet, nevertheless, out of a 


wicked design to erect and uphold in 
himself an unlimited and tyrannical 
power, to rule according to his will, and 
to overthrow the rights and liberties of 
the people, yea, to take away and make 
void the foundation thereof, and of all 
redress and remedy of misgovernment, 


which, by the fundamental Constitution 


of this kingdom, were reserved on the 
people’s behalf, in the right and power 
of frequent and successive parliaments, 
or national meetings in council; he, the 
said Charles Stuart, for accomplishment 
of such his designs, and for the protecting 
of himself and his adherents, in his and 


That he, the said Charles 
Stuart, being admitted King of England, 
and therein trusted with a limited power 


held accountable. 


the royal prisoner : 
} heard your charge read, containing such 


| 


their wicked practices, to the same end, 

hath traitorously and maliciously levied 
war against the Parliament and the peo- | 
ple therein represented.’’ Then fol- 
lowed a long enumeration of the specific 
acts of war for which Charles Stuart wa; 
‘¢ All which wicked 
designs, wars, and evil practices of him, 


the said Charles Stuart, have been, and 
are carried on for the advancement and 


upholding of a personal interest of will 
and power and pretended prerogative to 
himself and his family against the public 
interest, common right, liberty, justice, 
and peace of the people of this nation, 
by and for whom he was intrusted.”’ 
The charge concluded by pronouncing 
him ‘‘ guilty of all the treasons, murders, 
rapines, burnings, spoils, desolations, 
damages, and mischiefs of the war,’’ im- 
peaching ‘‘the said Charles Stuart as a 
tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public 
implacable enemy to the Commonwealth 
of England,’’ and praying that he might 
‘* be put to answer all and every the 


premises.”’ 
‘* His Majesty, with his wonted 
patience,’’ our authority says, ‘‘ heard all 


these slanders and reproaches, sitting in 
his chair, and looking sometimes on the 
pretended court, sometimes up to the 
galleries, and, rising again, turned about 
to behold the guards and spectators ; 
then he sat down, with a majestic and 
unmoved countenance, and sometimes 
smiling, especially at the words ‘tyrant,’ 
‘traitor,’ and the like. At this point 


the silver head of his staff happened to 


fall off, occasioning his Majesty some 
surprise, and as no one was near him to 


take it up, he stooped to do so for him- 


self.’’ 
The Lord President then addressed 
‘*Sir, you have now 


matters as appear in it. You find that, 


in the close of it, it is prayed to the 


court, in behalf of the Commons of Eng- 
land, that you answer to your charge ; 


the court expects your answer.’ 


The king answered: ‘‘I would know 
by: what power I am called hither. * 
* I would know by what au- 


thientep (I mean lawful; there are many 
‘unlawful authorities in the world—thieves 
and robbers by the highways; but I~ 


would know by what authority) I was 
brought from thence and carried from 
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place to sane ani I know not what; 
and when I know by what lawful author- 
ity I shall answer. Remember I am 
your king, your lawful king and what 


sins you bring upon your heads and the > 


judgment of God upon this land. Think 


_ well of it—I say think well of it, before 


you go any further frem one sin toa greater. 
Therefore, let me know by what author- 
ity I am seated here, and I shall not be 
unwilling to answer. In the meantime, I 
shall not betray my trust. I have a trust 
committed to me by God—by old and 


lawful descent. I will not betray it to 


answer to a new unlawful authority ; there- 
fore resolve me that, and you shall hear 
more of me,”’ 

Bradshaw. If you had been pleased 
to have observed what was hinted to you 
by the court at your first coming hither, 
you would have known by what author- 
ity; which authority requires you, in the 
name of the people of England, of which 
you are elected king, to answer. 

Charles. No, sir; I deny that. 

Bradshaw. If you acknowledge not 
the authority of thc court, ‘they must 


proceed. 


Charles. Ido tell them so. England 
was never an elective kingdom, but an 
hereditary kingdom for near these thous- 
and years, therefore let me know by 
what authority I am seated here, and’,I 
will answer it; otherwise I will not an- 
swer it. | 

Bradshaw. ‘Sir, how you have really 
managed your trust is known. Your way 
of answer is to interrogate the court, 
which beseems not you in this condition. 
You have been told of it twice or thrice. 

‘Here is a gentleman,’’ replied the 
king, pointing to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cobbett; ‘‘ask him if he did not bring 
me from the Isle of Wight by force. I 
do not come here as submitting to the 
court. I will stand as much for the 
privilege of the House of Commons, 
rightly understood, as- any man here 
whatsoever. I see no House of Lords 
here that: may constitute a parliament, 


and the king, too, should have been. Is | 


this the bringing the king to his parlia- 
ment? Is this the bringing an end to the 
treaty in the public faith of the world? 
Let me see a legal authority, warranted 
by the Word of God, the Scriptures, or 


warranted by the constitution of the 


kingdom, and I will. answer.’’ 


> 


‘<The court desires to know,”’’ said the 
Lord President, ‘*‘ whether this be all the 
answer you will give or no?”’ 

‘*Sir,’’ answered the king, ‘‘I desire 
you would give me and all the world 
satisfaction in this. Let me tell you, it 
is not a slight thing you are about. I 
am sworn to keep the peace by that duty 
I owe to God and my country, and I will 
do it to the last breath of my body ; and 
therefor you shall do well to satisfy, first, 
God, and then the country, by what au- 
thority you do it. If you do it by an 
usurped authority, that will not last 
long; there is a God in heaven that will 
call you, and all that give you power, to 
an account. Satisfy me in that and I 
will answer; otherwise I betray my trust 
and the liberties of the people; and 
therefore think.of that, and then I shall 
be willing. For I do avow, that it is 
as great a sin to withstand lawful au- — 
thority as it is to submit to a tyrannical 
or any other unlawful authority; and 
therefore satisfy God and me, and all the 
world, in that, and you shall receive my 
answer. I am not afraid of the bill.’’ 

This is an example of the trial of 
Charles I. Day by day the same line of 
conduct was. pursued by the king, in 
questioning the authority of the tribu- 
nal, refusing to answer to the charge and 
majestically treating his judges as the 
criminals, and he their SOV- 
ereign. 

Charles Stuart is said to have written 
and left for the ‘* more impartial judg- 
ment of. posterity, his ‘reasons’ against 
the jurisdiction of the Court, which, on 
his second day’s trial, he persisted in at- | 
tempting to give, and the Lord President | 
in refusing to hear.’’ The following 
characteristic passages will illustrate the 
whole: 

¢# Having made my protestations, not 
only against the illegality of this pre- 
tended court, but also ¢hat no earthly 
fower can justly call me (who am your 
king) in question as a delinquent, | would 
not any more open my mouth on this 
occasion, more than to refer myself to 
what I have spoken, were I, in this case, 
alone concerned. But the duty I owe 
to God, in the preservation of the liberty 
of my people will not suffer me at this 
time to be silent. For howcan any free- 
born subject of England call life, or 
anything he possesseth his own, if power 
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without right daily make new, and abro- 
gate the old fundamental law of the land? 
which I now take to be the present case. 
Therefore, when I came hither, I ex- 
pected that you would have endeavored 
to satisfy me concerning these grounds, 
which hinder me to answer to your pre- 
tended impeachment.’’ 
«© There is no proceeding just against 
any man but what is warranted either by 
God’s laws, or the municipal laws of the . 
country where he lives. Now I am most 
confident this day’s proceeding can not 
be warranted by God’s law; for, on the 
contrary, the authority and obedience 


unto kings is clearly warranted and | 


strictly commanded both in the Old and 
New Testament; which, if denied, I am 
ready instantly to prove. - 

‘‘ And for the question now in hand, 
there it is said: That where the word 
of aking ts, there ts power; and who may 
say unto him, What doest thou ?—(Ecl. 
vili. 4.) Then for the law of this land, 
Iam no less confident that no learned 
lawyer will affirm, that an impeachment 
can lie against the king, they all going in 
his name.. And one of their maxims is, 
That the hing can do no wrong.” 

Two days of the trial of the impeached. 
monarch had now been consumed with 
the protests of the prince against the 
jurisdiction of the House of Commons to 
set in judgment upon him, the ‘ Lord’s | 
anointed ;”’ but on the third day his 
stern judges were, with one accord, re- 


demnation against Charles Stuart, king 
of England.’’ On this day, Tuesday, 
January 23d, the king came in as before, 
with a bearing of haughty majesty, 
‘‘looking with an austere countenance 
upon the Court,’’ and then sitting down. 
Whereupon the Solicitor-General, noth- 
ing overawed, arose and observed that it 


has been brought to the bar without any 
issue being as yet joined in the cause. 
He urged that at the first Court he had 
_ exhibited a charge against him of the 
highest treason—“ that a king of Eng- 
land, trusted to keep the law, that had 
taken an oath so to do, that had a tribute 
paid him for that end, should be guilty 
of a wicked design to subvert and de- 
stroy our laws, and introduce an arbitrary 
and tyrannical government; in defiance 
of the Parliament and their authority set 


1 bebalf of 


shall be 


up his standard for war against his parlia- 
ment and people; and I did humbly 
pray, in behalf of the people of England, 
that he might speedily be required to 
make an answer to the charge.” 

The Lord President, after the Solici- 
tor-General had closed, addressed the 
king, and urged him to make a positive. 
answer to the charge brought against 
him. 

After a short pause the king again 
made several attempts to continue in the 
same strain as before, desiring ‘‘to 
speak for the liberties of the people of 
England.’’ ‘‘For the charge,” he said, 
‘¢T value it not a rush; it is the liberty of 
the people of England that I stand for.’’ 

‘¢Clerk,’’ commanded the Lord Presi- 
dent, after several more ineffectual essays 
to bring the obtuse and haughty prince 
to a due sense of the case at issue— 
‘*clerk, do your duty!”’ . 

‘¢ Duty, sir!’’ exclaimed the king in 
astonishment to the last unappreciative. 

‘‘Charles Stuart, king of England,’” 
r e clerk, ‘‘you are accused, in the 
behalf of the Commons of England, of 
divers crimes and treasons, which charge 
hath been read unto you. The Court 
now requires you to give your positive. 
and final answer, by way of confession 


or dental of the charge.’’ 


Yet again did the king persist as be- 


fore ; whereupon, the patience of the 
-Ceurt worn out, the Lord President or- 
_ dered the prisoner back. 

solved to ‘‘ proceed to sentence of con- | 


On the next day witnesses were ex- 


-amined, who deposed on oath that 
they had ‘‘seen his Majesty at the head 
‘of his army, with his sword drawn, and 
actually in several battles; and that he 
levied forces and gave commissions,’” 


etc. The examination through on Thurs- 


' day, the Court passed certain resolutions, 
_ of which the following are the principal: 
was now the third time that the’ prisoner | 


‘¢That this Court will proceed to sen- 


tence of condemnation against Charles 
Stuart, king of England: 


‘¢That the condemnation of the king. 
for a tyrant, traytor and mur- 

‘¢That the condemnation of the king 


shall be likewise for betng a pudiic enemy 
to the Commonwealth of England. 

‘That this condemnation shall extend 

to death.’’ 

3On Saturday, January 27th, the Court 

again assembled, and Charles, for the 
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fourth time, was brought aloes his 


judges. Lord President Bradshaw took 


the chair, in scarlet robes. The king, 
fearing a hasty judgment, attempted : to 
force an opening speech, which was pro- 
hibited, but his Majesty was informed 
that he ‘should be heard before the judg- 
ment was given. 

His Majesty, for the first time during 
his trial, now consented to waive his dis- 
cussion with his judges, and asked the 

rivilege to be heard in the Painted 
Cisiler. before the Lords and Com- 
mons, upon a matter. important to the 
‘*welfare of the kingdom.’’ It is sup- 
posed by Hume and others that Charles 
desired this interview for the purpose of 
formally offering to abdicate the throne 
in favor of his eldest son. Whatever 
might have been the design and com- 
promise of his Majesty, his judges seemed 
to have been informed. thereupon, for, 
said the Lord President in reply, ‘‘Sir, 
this is not altogether new that you have. 
moved to us, though the first time in 
person you have offered it to the Court.” 
The Court, however, considered for 
awhile the propriety of hearing | the 


_king’s matter, but finally resolved to 


proceed to sentence and judgment.” 
The king in vain made a last and. 


touching appeal for the privilege of be- 


ing heard by the Lords and Commons 
in the Painted Chamber, impressively 
coe with—‘‘ And therefore I do r¢- 
uire you, as you will answer it at the 
readful day of judgment, that you will 
consider it once again. 

But his prayers came too late. Mercy 
had: retired from the judgment hall, if 
she had ever entered there during this 
famous trial. The sentence, after the 
summary of the Lord President was 
solemnly pronounced : 


‘This Court doth adjudge that the 


said Charles. Stuart, as a tyrant, traytor, 
murtherer and a public enemy, shall be. 
put to death, by the severing of his 
head from his body.’’ 

‘The warrant for his execution, which 
was drawn up and signed on Monday, 
the 2 th, runs thus; 

hereas Charles Stuart, King of 
Peder, is and standeth convicted, at- 
tained, and condemned of high treason, 
and other high crimes, and sentence upon 
Saturday last was pronounced against 
him by this court, to be put to death by 


‘not his tr 
‘that the king should 


| kings. 


the his. head his body ; 
of which sentence execution yet remains 
to be done. These are therefore to will 
and require you to see the said’ sentence 
executed in the open street. before White- 
hall, upon the morrow, being the zoth 
day ‘of this instant month of January, be- 
tween the hours of ten in the morning 
and five in the afternoon of the same day, _ 
with full effect; and for so doing this 
shall be your warrant. And these are to 


| require all officers and soldiers, and‘ other 


the good people of this nation of Eng- 
land, to be assisting unto you in this ser- 
vice.’’ This document was sealed and 
subscribed by ‘‘ Ji Bradshaw,’’ ‘‘O. 
Cromwell,’’ and fifty-seven others. __ 
Unfortunately for the Stuarts, th 
have left their maniféstoes of kingcra 


to the impartial judgment of a rity 
that can afford them no appro 


There is one feature. in. the trial of 
Charles I. which would be. SnEeng did 
ic fate inspire our pity. It is, — 
stand before his 
judges as the champion of the liberties of 
the people. ‘‘Sir,’’ said the Lord Presi- 
dent, ‘‘ how great a friend you have been 
to the laws and liberties of the people, 
let all England and the world. judge.” 


The conduct and haughty majestical 
bearing of the king before the tribunal 
of the people have, by his:admirers, been 
lauded to the skies, and he has appeared 
in their eyes at a wondrous advantage, 
compared with his judges. The reverse 
of this appears to us. We are rather 


struck with the solemn ‘grandeur of the 


Anglo-Saxon race through those mighty 
men of old, making its first great declara- 
tion of human rights, and ‘asserting the 
august sovereignty of the people above 


that of an hereditary prince. *' We look 


upon this grand tribunal:of an outraged 
nation, sitting in righteous’ judgment 
upon its prince, much in’ the same spirit 
as that glorious old republican Milton did 


| upon its Lord President: ‘The immortal 


poet, who lost hig: sight in writing his’ 
matchless defense: of: the: people’s cause, 
thus describes.the native di Brad- 

shaw: ‘‘He ap @ ‘consul, 
from whom thew are not to depart. | 
with the year, so that notion the tribunal _ 
only, but throughout his life, you would 


him as — in judgment 
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THE EXECUTION. 


However much we might condemn 
Charles Stuart for his errors as a prince, 
in so persistently outraging the earnest 
spirit of his age and nation, all our sym- 
pathies go out to him when we reach his 
tragic end. We leave the side of Eliza- 
beth and Cromwell, when we meet Mary 
Stuart.and her grandson at the dreadful 


block. There they stand as sainted | 


martyrs ; and their conduct and situation 
constitute two of the most touching in- 
cidents of. national tragedy. We can 
weep for them here,. forget their errors ; 
perhaps their crimes; remember only 
how sanctified they are in the affecting 
chapter of their death, and feel ourselves 
cruel and -unjust if we have written an 
unkind word upon their lives. Grave 
were their. sins as sovereigns, outraging 
two long-suffering, merciful nations, 
but the tender passage of their last 
moments—their truly Christian-like 
resignation and forgiveness of their ene- 
’ mies, almost tempt us to inscribe their 
names upon the scroll of sainted mar- 
On the morning of the execution, Janu- 
ary 3oth, 1649, Charles, after a sound 
sleep, awoke two hours before daylight, 
and calling Mr. Herbert, who lay by his 
bedside, requested him to rise: ‘‘For,’’ 
said his majesty, ‘‘ I will get up, having a 
at work to do this day. Herbert, this 

is my. second marriage day; I will be as 
trim to-day as may be, for before night 
I hope to be espoused to my blessed 
Jesus.’’ He then appointed his apparel 
for the dread tragedy of the day. ‘‘Let 
me have a shirt on more than ordinary,’’ 
he said, ** by reason that the season is so 
sharp, as probably may make me shake, 
which some observers will imagine 
proceeds from ~fear.. I would have no 
such imputation ; I fear not death ; death 
is not terrible to me; I bless my God | 
am prepared.” | 
‘Soon after the king was dressed, the 
Bishop of London, Dr. Juxon,. arrived. 
Charles and the Bishop spent an hour to- 
gether private. Mr. Herbert was then 
called, and the divine read: the prayers of 
the Church of England and‘also the 27th 
Chapter of St. Matthew, relating to the 
passion of Christ. The services over, the 


king thanked the Bishop for selecting 


that chapter, which he observed was so 


applicable to his condition; ‘‘ May it 
please your Majesty, replied the Bishop, 
‘it is the proper lesson for the day, as 
appears by‘ ‘the calendar.”” This much 
affected the king, who “‘thought it a prov- 
idential preparation of his death.’’ 

About ten o'clock Colonel Hacker 
knocked. gently at the chamber door, 
and on being admitted, he came in 
trembling, and told his Majesty that it 
was time to go to Whitehall. ‘‘Well, go 
forth,’’ answered the king, ‘* I will come 
presently.’ ‘Soon after he arose, and 
took the bishop by the hand, saying, 
‘‘Come, let us go.’” And to Mr. Her- © 
bert, ‘‘Open the door. Hacker has 
given us a second warning.’” They 
nassed through St. James’ garden into . 
the park, where companies of infan- 
try were drawn up on each side of the 
pathway. © The king walked very fast, 
and calling on the bishep and Colonel 
Tomlinson to walk faster, he told them 
he now went before them to strive for a 
heavenly crown with less solicitude than 
_he had often encouraged his soldiers. to 

fight for an earthly diadem.’’ Arriving 

at Whitehall, he rested; and about 12 
o'clock he ate a bit of bread and drank 
a glassof claret. Directly after Colonel 
Hacker came to the chamber door, and. 
gave his last signal, whereupon the- 
bishop and Mr. Herbert, weeping, felk 
on their knees. 

The king gave to them. his hand to . 
kiss, and helped up the aged bishop. Qn . 
reaching the scaffold he fownd it: sur- . 
rounded by so many companies of foot | 
and troops of horse, that he found it im- - 
| possible to address the people so as to be 
| heard. ‘Therefore the king addressed his_ 
dying speech to the few persons about 
‘him. He first dwelt upon his sanocence,’’ 

} charging the cause of the war against the 
Parliament.. ¥ét, for all this,”” he con- 
tinued, God forbid: that I should be 
ill a Christian as not-to say that God’s 
judgments are just upon me. Many times 
he does pay justice by unjust sentence ; 
that is ordinary. I would only say this, 
‘ that an unjust sentence which I suffered 
' to take effect, is punished now by an un- 
_just sentence upon me. 
Qh, the fatal mistakes of: the Stuarts !- 
It was not because he had. in his life 
' sought to reduce @ dominant, progressive 
‘race to an absolute despotism ;: not be- 


; cause he had attempted, like his father, 
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to interrupt God’s best nisin to 
man, in His beneficent enlargement of 
human:rights and good, but because he, 
a king, had suffered the. just sentence of 
the nation to take effect upon a prime 
minister. But the Christian spirit of 
Charles is very beautiful and touching. 
He continued: ‘‘ Now, to show you 
that I am a good Christian, I hope there 
is a good man (pointing to Dr. Juxon) 
that will bear me witness, that I have 
forgiven all the world, and even those in 
particular who have been the chief 


causes of my death; who they are God 


knows; I do not "desire to know; I 
pray God to forgive them. But this is 
not all, my charity must go further. I 
wish that they may repent, for indeed 
they have committed a.great sin in that 
particular. I pray God that this be not 
laid to their charge; nay, not only so, 
but that they may take the right way to 
the peace of the kingdom.”’ 

This ‘‘right way’’ he then set forth 
was in the return of the nation to the 
integrity of monarchy in his successor, 
and the restoration of prelacy, as. upheld 
by Archbishop Laud; in fact, to re- 
nounce all that it had won of civil and 
religious liberties. ‘‘For the king,’’ he 


said, ‘‘the laws of the land will clearly | 


instruct you for that.’’ ‘‘For the peo- 


ple: And truly I desire their liberty and 


freedom as much as anybody whosoever ; 


but.I must tell you that their liberty and | 


freedom consists in having for their gov- 
ernment those laws by which their lives 
and their goods may be most their own. 
It is not for having share in government, 
sir—that is nothing pertaining to them; 
a subject and a sovereign are clean dif- 
ferent things.’’ Yet directly upon this 
utter exclusion of the people from a 
share in government, Charles solemnly 
closed his dying speech with the strange 
declaration, ‘‘I am: the MARTYR of the 

ople !’’ 

The dreadful moment had come, and 
Charles prepared for 

‘‘ Take care,’’ he said to Colonel Hacker, 
‘*they do not put me to pain.’’ A-gen- 
tleman coming near the axe, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Take heed of the axe, sir; 
pray take heed of the axe,’’ 
the executioner he said, ‘‘ I shall say but 
short prayers; when I thrust out my 
hands—then 


The king now put on his night-cap, . 


his -execution. 


Then to 


bishop, *‘from a tem ti to an eternal 


and ee requested by the executioner 
to adjust his hair under the cap, he did 
so with the help of that officer and the 
bishop. A few last words were then ex- 


, changed between him and the aged di- 


vine. go,’’ said Charles, from a 
corruptible to an incorruptible crown.”’ 
‘You are exchanged,’’ responded the 


crown; a truly good exchange.” His 
Majesty, as he took off his cloak and 
George, said to the executioner, “‘ Is my 
my hair well? ” and added impressively, 
“Remember!” 


Looking at the ei he bade. ‘the 
executioner to make it fast, and being 
told it was fast, added, ‘‘ When I put 
my hands out this way “—stretching 
them out to show—‘‘then.’’ After. say- 
ing a short prayer to himself, with eyes 
uplifted to heaven, he knelt and laid his 
head upon the block, whereupon the exe- 
cutioner again adjusted his: hair under 
the cap, at which the king, thinking 
he was going to strike, at: ance oem 
‘Stay for the sign,’”? 


There was a short pause, sad then 


Charles stretched forth his hands, and 


with one blow his head fell. ‘This is 
the head of a traitor! ’’ cried the assist- 
ant executioner, as he held up the head 
streaming: with blood to the gaze of the 
spectators. ‘Thus ended the mortal life 
and career of the ill-fated monarch, who 


laid down that life with an absolute faith 
in the right divine of | 


AS THROUGH THE LAND ‘AT EVE WE. 


WENT. 


As thro’ the land at eve we went, 
And plucked ‘the fipened ears, 

We fell out, my wife and I, 

We fell out, I know not why, 
‘And kissed again with tears. 


That all the more ? 
When we all. with those we 
And kiss again with tents, 


And blessings on the falling out 
endears, 


For when we come wherstion the child 
We lost in other years, 
There above the little grave, 
there above the little gravé, = 
We kissed. again with tears,.. 
Tennyson, 
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THE, PROTOTYPE OF DON 
QUIXOTE. 


BY LEO HAEFELI. 

‘With chivalry, which attained its prime 
in the time of the Crusades, were like- 
wise developed the love-cult and the 
women’s service. Many Knights were 
at the same time champions of war and 
minstrels ot love ; such were the Trouba- 
dours of the Provence and the German 
‘¢ Minnesingers’’ who would sally forth 
through the lands, the sword on one side 
and the tuneful lyre on the other. ! 

Woman, who had ‘hitherto. been in a 
verv subordinate, even abject position, 
receiving no more legal consideration 
than as a handmaiden of man, was 
now exalted to the dignity of mistress, 
even unlimited ruler, and a nearly idola- 
trous worship of the female sex was 
established. 

It was the order of the day for the 
Knight—married or not—to select such 
a mistress, to render implicit obedience 
to her, to execute faithfully all her de- 
sires and, demands, however’ whimsical 
and nonsénsical, and finally to undergo 
any and every hardship, probation and 
trial, which the proud mistress might re- 
quire from her vassal and serf. Through 
this immeasured exaltation of the social 
position of the women, their vanity had 
grown to an uncontrollable degree. We 
said ‘‘women,’’ meaning in fact wives, 
for it was only such that the love-wor- 
shiping Knights chose for their mistresses. 
Before their marriage, the girls were 
kept under strict surveillance.and under 
severe discipline, and were often entrusted 
to the care and seclusion of the convents. 
Thus all the cult of love, all the erotic 
worship was devoted to married wives, 
as the connubial bonds were singularly 
weak in those days of strong faith. 
Many of the women thus worshiped. 
were only making sport cf their faithful 
seladons, others imposed upon them the 
most cruelly designed trials, tests, and 
probations, although it. is highly. proba- 
ble that most of the medieval dames 
finally yielded to the incessant wooing 
and pleading of their mail-clad devotees. 

Numerous instances are known of the 
cruelty of the woman in exacting a 
severe love-test and the folly of the man 
in Gadergoing the trying ordeal. A fair 


| of epidemic mania, 


dame of the Provence—in the sunny 


south of France—demanded of her 


| Knight he should pass a whole year in a 


cave in the Cevennes, barefoot, all naked 
except a scanty covering of skins and 
eat nothing but raw roots, fruits of the 
forests, and herbs. When the year of 


| probation was over and the hero of this 
| feminine caprice who had sunk into a 


frightful degree of physical degeneration, 


came to ask for the reward of his love, 


she insisted yet on another test. This. 


_ however, seems to have knocked ‘‘the 


bottom out of the tub”’ of his infatua- 
tion, for he made his reverent obeisance 
and left. 

Another ‘‘ Minnesinger,’’ whose name 
and adventures authenticated. history has 
preserved, by the name of Peire Vidal. 
a Troubadour, had himself sewed into a 


_ wolfskin, on a command of his mistress, 
_and ran howling-and growling around 


on all fours, until the shepherd dogs at- 
tacked him and almost lacerated and | 
devoured him. 

There were periods in the world’s his- 
tory when certain follies became fashion- 
able until they finally passed into a kind 
Such were chivalry 
with its woman’s service, then flagellism, 
afterwards alchemy, mesmerism, and in 
the recent days table rapping and spirit- 
ism. These are periodical psychical 
affections which attack mankind from 
time to time. Such a one was, also, the 
crusade-mania. 

Chivalry, especially, had its abnormal 
excrescences, as Michael Cervantes, the 
immortal Spanish novelist, has repre- 


‘sented it to immortality in his Knight of 
| the Mancha for the laughter of all ages 
| to come. 


Yet when he wrote his work 
the institution of Knight-Errantry had 
almost wholly disappeared and was alive 
only in romances and remembrance. 


| This was in the 16th century, under the © 


Spanish Habsburgians. Two centuries 
earlier, however, in the time of the 
dynasty of Babenberg, there lived an 


_ Austrian Knight who, being a ‘‘ Minne- 
| singer’’ himself, has left to us his adven- 


tures in rhymes. This Koight-Errant 
comes up to Don Quixote in all that re- 
gards folly and he might in fact have - 


_ been the actual prototype of the Spanish 


Knight ‘‘ of the sad countenance.’’ It is 
not to be supposed that Cervantes knew 


work of. the German Knight, for he 
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was not conversant with the German 
language, although living and serving 
under a Habsburg. But, with the lively 
intercourse then existing between the Ger- 
mans and the\ Spaniards under Charles 
the Fifth and ‘his successors for whoni 
they shed together their blood in many 
a battle and encounter, and with the in- 
terested zeal with which: works of the 
one language were translated into the 
other: it ig-not altogether impossible 
that some Spaniard familiar with the 
German language had translated the 

m. 

This German.Minnesinger was Ulrich 
von Lichtenstein, a Styrian Knight, 
whose castle stood on the banks of the 
Murg. He wrote the history of his own 
life and adventure in verses and thus im- 
mortalized his gigantic folly. This epic 
poem has the title of ‘* Woman’s Ser- 
vice”’ (Frauendienst) and has been 
edited hy Lachmann, with annotations 
by Karafan. From the practical or lit- 
erary standpoint the production has very 
little mertt; but for the historian and 


t 


the psychologist it is of incalculable | 


value. It proves at what degree the 
looseness of the manners of his age had 
arrived and how far it was possible to 
carry supreme folly. 

When a boy of twelve years, his father 
placed him according to the custom of 
the age with a noble dame of : high 
station where he was to learn the chival- 
rous service in the capacity of a page. 


been Agnes of Meran, who was married 
first to Henry the Warlike of Austria, 
but afterwards to Ulrich, Duke of Carin- 
thia. Asamere boy he fell in love with 
this illustrious mistress of his and he 
mace her his ‘‘ dame ;’’ he had only one 
doubt, she was rather high for him—but 


In every way he manifested his love and 
adoration of her; he pursued her with 
enarrored eyes, he brought her flowers, 
and he secretly drank the water in which 
she had washed herself. st” 

When his pageship was completed, he 
numbered 18 years. It does not appear 
that he really learned anything except 
the court service and aulic etiquette. 
Reading and writing to him were un- 
known arts, for he kept a clerk to whom 


he dedicated his poetries and who would | 


read to him the incoming letters, From 


« 


his love commerce with her, 


to the court of Leopold, the Magnificent, 
who knighted him 4a the year 1223. At 


once he vowed to devote and sacrifice his | 
whole life to knightly deeds. But where- 


in consisted these? In an aimless, adven- 
turous roaming through the world, in a 


/ no more sensible jousting and knocking 


around, and endless breaking of lances, 
running or being run in the dust, all 


this barbarous, but highly chivalrous pas- 


time in honor of the mistress—another 
A higher ideal he did not possess, for 


| the highest goods of life were to him, as f 


he mentions himself at the close of his 


| book: fair women, fine clothes, beautiful 
helmet crest, brave horses, and palatable 


food and drink. 
A female relative of his who was liv- 
ing at the court of the dame, mediated 
er, Through 
her he sent her poesies and posies, with- 


out, however, having met with a very 
favorable reception, for the lady: ex- 


pressed herself: ‘‘‘Ulrich’s ill-suited 
mouthpiece was not inviting for kisses.’’ 
(He had a double lower lip.) If that is 


an obstacle, thinks our lovesick Knight, 


there is a remedy for it, He mounts his 
horse, rides over to Prague, and has the 
superfluous labial appendage cut off. 
The wound required a long time to heal. 
When he, at last, meets his dame again, 


he conducts himself so awkwardly and 
| boorishly, that she” 
Hormayr conjectures this dame to have 


hs at him right 
out. Thence in déspair, he sends her 
through his cousin a iongwinded, des- 
perate epistle, wherein he ventilates his 


| grievances. She answers him in a letter. 


As he, however, cannot read and his 


| clerk 1s absent, he is obliged to carry the | 


letter about with him for ten days with-— 


knowing its contents. 
then, he might climb to her altitude. | 


He now. sallies forth into , the wide 


world and jousts with every one he 
-meets. In Breisach, where a grand tour- 
1s going on, he breaks no less 
a hundred k for | 

honor. Everywhere he fares pretty well, 


s for his mistress’s 


only in Trieste, two years later, one of 


his fingers receives a violent thrust which 


renders it crooked and stiff. A year 
after this, Ulrich undertakes a trip to 
Rome. On his return he learns that his 
heart’s lady believes that he has a stiff 
finger. Ulrich; at this, is 
less determined |: 


an in the case of the 
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lip. He has a friend cut off the stiff 
and useless finger and sends it with a 
small volume of poetry to his beloved 
dame. She is terrified over this ‘‘ awful 
story,’’ and says, “such a thing she 
nevet would have expected of a man in 
his five senses."’ 

By all this, Ulrich has not come a 
hair’s breadth nearer his love reward. 
He does not, however, lose courage. 
He now undertakes a magnificent expe- 
dition, a most singular adventure, con- 
vinced thereby to break the hard mind 
of hisdame. From Venice, he journeys 
as ‘* Dame Venus’”’ throughout the world, 
from Venice to Bohemia. By the mes- 
sengers’ whom he sends out riding ahead, 
he proclaims his greeting to the, whole 
Knighthood in Lombardy, Friaul, Car- 
 inthia, Styria, Austria, and Bohemia, 

announcing that ‘‘Dame Venus’’ was 
about to visit them in person, to teach 


them women’s service. Every Knight 


who would break a lance with her, 
would receive a golden ring. But whom- 
-soever Dame Venus would bring down, 
he was to make obeisance in his lady’s 


honor tojthe four cardinal points. 


The journey begins. Knight Ulrich 

is in fact arrayed as ‘‘Dame Venus.” 
He wears a fine chemise, a white gown, 
a white velvet mantle with beasts em- 
broidered in gold lace, false hair braids 
interwoven with pearls, a costly coiffure, 
and over ita bonnet richly adorned with 
peacock plumes. Thus he proceeds on- 
wards,.everywhere jousting and throwing 
his opponents. 
_ Inthe course of the narrative of this 
expedition he mentions by the way that 
he was married; for he says, that when 
the jousting at Gloggnitz was over, he 
left with his varlets the inn to visit his 
wife and children with whom he stayed 
three days, and whom he assuringly pre- 
tends to love most heartily, although he 
had a mistress. The r.wife’s name 
was Bertha, from the family of Weitzen- 
stein. 

‘But on this fool’s expedition every- 
thing did not go off smoothly, os 
Knight Ulrich appears not to have 


as faithful to his dame as the love code 


would have required. Neither did his 


erratic erotic adventures escape the cog- 


nizance of the lady of his heart, for she 
sent him word that she hated him as he 
_ was serving other women besides her. 


On this master Ulrich becomes so mad 
that the blood issues from his nose and 
mouth. At,once he dispatches a mes- 
senger to his beloved one to’ mollify her 
jealousy ; for the answer he waits at his 
home, with his wedded wife. The mis- 
tress who is only sporting with him—but 


-unbeknown to the big fool—allows her- 
self to be pacified and sends him word 


that she is ready to receive him, pro- 
vided that he pass one more test. He 


was to mix- with the lepers and beggars 
clad like them, and come with them be- 


fore her castle, when they went fetching 
their alms and the usual Sunday pottage. 

Without grumbling, our Knight UI- 
rich rides forty leagues with his page 
until he comes near the castle of his 
mistress, where he halts and makes his 


ignoble toilet. -He pulls on the jacket 


of a leper, has his hair shorn short and 


dyed gray, takes a root in his mouth so_ 


that his face swells and turns pale; he 
arms himself with naa staff and soup- 
porringer of the lepers, proceeds with 
thirty and odd of t ese loathsome ‘cast - 
aways of medieval society to the castle 
gate; and there to complete the comedy, 
he deplores in sad strains his poverty and 
misery. When they hand the beggars’ 
tood and drink out to the supplicants, he 
eats with the others, although the swill 
turns his dainty stomach. Meanwhile 
his lady is looking on from the window 
with her dames of honor, taking an im- 
mense delight in the ludicrous spectacle 
and having precious fun ‘over her love- 
sick swain. It is not difficult to imagine 
in what lively conversation the fair and 
frolicsome spectators indulged while the 
wretched fool was sitting down in the 
courtyard most reluctantly forcing down 
his abominable beggar soup. 

Thus the last ordeal was passed, he 
had stood the last test. required of him; 
the blissful hour, when his most ardent 


wish was to be gratified and sweet reward | 


of his love was to be accorded to him, 
had at last come. The lady makes an 
appoiutment for a rendezvous on the 
next night. Another day and another 
night, however, he is condemned to wait, 
and this under the storm and rain in an 
adjoining cornfield, without shelter or 


even sufficient clothing. Why he did 
not while away the interval in the neigh- 


boring inn, he does not mention in his 
autobiographical epic; but it is most 
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probable that this tadite was a part 
of the programme of the lady who seems 
to have been determined to give the 
poor idiot an ample foretaste of purga- 
tory, and that other place, a story or two 
below. 


At last it grows dark. - Knight Ulrich | 


- scrambles down in the moat.of the castle, 
where, with the assistance of his faith- 
ful valet, he changes his ignominious 
leper suit with the splendid raiment of 
the courtier and nobleman, to present 
himself in a fitting appearance to his 
Inamorata. A long winding sheet is let 
down, on which the chambermaids pull 
him up to the window of his dame's 
apartment. She is awaiting him, but 
surrounded by her women. She isseated 
on her couch arrayed in magnificent 
style. She wears a fine linen chemise, a 
scarlet jacket richly lined with ermine, 
and a green velvet gown with fur trim- 
mings. 
tress, likewise of green velvet, a sheet of 
dazzling whiteness, and soft downy pil- 
lows: all these, luxuries of great rarity 
in those days; in fact it was a royal 
couch. 

Imagine the extasy in which our hero 
fell, when he beheld his mistress thus be- 
fore him and deemed himself at the goal 
of his desires. But he was not quite 
there, yet. In the effusion of his yearn- 
ing soul, he threw himself on his knees 
before her and implored her not to make 
him languish any longer. But to his 
great vexation, there are new obstacles, 
and she even declares to him roundly 
that she would never become faithless to 
her liege lord and consort, a conscien- 
tious scruple which puts our ardent hero 
quite out of his wits. He is, however, 
obstinate, and does not desist so soon, 
It appears even from his own truthful 
report of the delicate encounter that he 
became rather importunate; for at last 
only to get rid of him, she promises him 
to yield to his wishes on the condition 
that he be once more lowered into the 
castle-moat and pulled up again, by her 
maids; this done, she would no longer 
resist his entreaties. Again our knightly 
idiot is ‘‘ taken in,’’ not having the least 
suspicion of the game they are playing 


with him. She herself conducts him to: 


the window and sees him get into the 
sheet. Then they lower him a little. 
As he is dangling outside, ‘ between 


The bed consisted of a soft mat- | 


heaven and de has her 


sport with him, stroking and patting 
him, and finally inviting him to kiss her. 


As he is about executing this pleasant 


command, the sheet is suddenly let loose 
with a crash and a flash into the moat, 
then fortunately dry. | 

This was a rather bad practical joke, 
and might easily have. cost our Knight 
arm and leg, or even his neck, if he had 
not possessed most solid ‘bones. He 
himself finds consolation in the pious 
consideration ‘* God had taken him in 
his special care."’ 

It is to be expected that even a patent 
fool would have been cured of his infat- 
uation by such amenities and compre- 
hended how much he was being made 
sport of. But our friend Ulrich’s folly 
rests on a rocky foundation and is not 
easily undeceived; he carries his folly 
with German thoroughness. He is, at 
first, rather vexed over this cruel joke 
and departs for the gay Vienna, where 
he indemnifies himself with the fair 
women of the Danube. It is possible 

that he even intended to give up his 
Dulcinea; but when she sent a. messen- 
ger after him who brought him her head- 
pillow—whereby the idea of the prospec- 
tive granting of his desires was to be 
conveyed—he was again caught.on the 
birdlime and for many more years he 
performs in good earnest the part of the 
greatest love-crazy fool of the holy Ger- 
man Empire. 

After he has served her. faithfully @) 
thirteen years, at last the truth flashes in 
upon him. He leaves the ungrateful 
woman and chooses another mistress ‘‘ as 
he cannot be without lady and love.’’ 
In honor of this mistress he undertakes 
another romantic journey through the 
country, this time as King Artus. His 
crazy freaks lose nothing in number ¢ or 
intensity. 

This is the story of Knight Ulrich. ot 
Lichtenstein, as told by himself in his 
Frauendienst. It isnot hard to be a fool, 
and most every one can commit foolish 
acts—but to write his own follies down 
and bring them into verse, this satstante a 
man as a COMPS fonts ! 


Satine i is a in which the 


sees the faces of nigeria but not his 


own. 
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AN HISTORICAL TALE. | 


BY HANNAH T. KING. 


The youth of Henry VIII. of Eng- 


land exhibited a picture of love, peace, — 
and happiness, not often seen in royal > 


lives; and it would have been difficult 
for any one to have conjectured or fore- 
seen the dark scenes of his maturer life ; 
but we will only take that epoch in which 
he shines the brightest and the best. 
Placed upon the throne in the flower 
of his age, the young monarch seemed 
rather to grace thé ensigns of royalty 
than to receive aught of splendor from 
them. The noble qualities of his mind 
and person, bis gallant bearing, and his 
manly accomplishments, challenged the 
homage of the proudest nation of Europe 
—he seemed born, indeed, for the purple 
and theermine. In the field, the tourna- 
ment, and the banquet, he shone pre- 


eminent; and how gaily must his private — 


hours have flown away in the society of 


his bride, his beautiful sister, and his | 


friend and rival in deeds of love and 
arms, almost his equal, tho’ his subject, 
Charles Brandon, the youthful Duke of 
Suffolk. | 
What wonder that at this time his 
heart seemed frankness, his temper. mild- 
ness? What wonder that to his people, 
unsuspecting of futurity, these seemed the 
golden days of England? Who would 
have dreamed that under the mask of 
youth and gaiety, the harshest features of 
the Tudor race were hidden? Who to 
prophesy that they were to be revealed in 
so fearfula manner? __ 
_ The time selected for my tale is taken 
from the early and happy days of his 
life, and the scene opens in Windsor 
Windsor Castle has for ages been the 
private property of the sovereigns of 
England; in times of dissension and 
civil war its battlements have frequently 
bidden defiance to the enemies of the 
sovereign, when the pomp and circum- 
stance of royalty have been forgotten. — 


Inthe lovely month of August, 1514, . 


the various groves and glades of the vast 
park attached to the castle, displayed all 
their rich stores of beauty, as if to bid a 
joyous farewell to summer, or, as if in 
honor of its royal master, who, with his 
bride, his sister, his friend and favorite 


Brandon, and some few more, the nearest 
‘in rank and affection to his person, had 


but the day previous retired to this, his 
favorite seat, from the noise ana bustle 
of the capital. The old battlements and 
turrets frowned in vain upon the blithe- 
some scene, and nature smiled most 
sweetly. The deer were careering in 
troops around the enclosure, or grazing 
in pairs in the open spaces, at the foot, 
perchance, of some agéd oak, which for 
centuries had waged war with the ele- 
ments, heedless alike of their smiles or 
frowns. Birds and bees were on the 
wing, darting in swift career through 
the free air; and happiness and grati- 
tude were depicted in their rapid mo- 
tions, and their short, joyous notes all 
different, yet alt in this agreeing, as in 
the prayer and clasped hands of those 
whom we in our egotism exclusively call 
reasons children. 

_ Into an open space, near the centre of 
the park, upon which the sun was pour- 
ing down his beams, there entered from 


the side nearest the castle, about three 


hours after noon, two persons, whom we 
wish the reader to scan closely.: the one 
was a well-formed, strongly built man of 
about the middle size, habited in a short 
green jacket, and nether garments of the 
same; and so firm yet elastic was his 
step, and so much the reverse of age his 
whole appearance, that but for the silvery 
grey that tipped the dark hair that strag- 
gled from beneath a hunter’s cap, you 
never could have guessed that he had 
grown old in service. On his left wrist 
rested a falcon, hooded and bellied, and 
to a leather belt buckled tightly round 
his waist, were hanging several lures, or 
drawers, which left his occupation no 
matter of doubt; and to conclude, over 
his right arm was thrown the bridle of a 
palfrey, upon which sat the companion 
of whom we have spoken. ~ . 

This was a lady richly attired in a 
riding habit of embroidered silk;’fitting 
tight to the upper part of her person so 
as to reveal an exquisite form, but which 
in its ample folds completely hid ‘her 
feet, the high saddle upon which she was 
placed, and almost the animal she rode. 
But who ¢s this fair rider? To whom 
did that bright blue eye belong? to whem 


those flaxen tresses that mingled with the _ 


dark plumes that shaded her pure neck 
and brow? to whom but the Princess 
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eis, then in her sixteenth year, the 
best. loved sister of Henry—the most 
beauteous lady in Christendom. 
The Princess seemed lost in a reverie 
as she emerged from the wood, and she 
continued asshe advanced to play with the 
hooded hawk that sat upon her arm, her 
mind seemed to have wandered from the 
purpose which had brought her there; 
and as she paused in the open space, the 
falconer, perceiving her distraction, after 
experiencing the inefficacy of indirect 
means, had recourse to a more immediate 
method, and doffing his cap, and draw- 
ing nearer to her, said, ‘‘I warrant me 


your Highness will find ‘the bird that sits - 


on your Highness’ hand a gallant one— 
‘that hood covers the brightest eye that 
ever watched a heron’s flight.”’ 

The Princess started at the bluff voice 
of her attendant, ‘‘Ha! my good An- 
drew, I had well nigh forgotten thee, it 


were pity, too, that I should forget so_ 


old a friend.’’ 

‘‘ And your Highness never spoke more 
truly,’’ said the falconer, with a slight 
laugh, ‘‘ than when you said we were old 
friends. It’s now about sixteen years, is 
it not, your Highness, since I first saw 
you? .Ah! that was in the days of our 
good King Harry VII., (God rest his 
soul!) And by the same token, the 
first day I saw your Highness was the 
same red the ‘Great Harry’ was launched. 
And each one in all London, from my 
Lord Duke down to my gentleman cock- 
ney from Southampton, was up and gazing 
after the great ship as it sailed down the 
‘river, and saying how it would skim faster 
than a hawk would fly ; but I said, ‘ If you 
could see what I have seen, you would 
mot turn your heads after the sea mons- 
ter. 

. Creanice,”” interrupted Mary, as 
she examined more closely the bird on 
her hand ; ‘‘ what saidst thou of this fal- 
con?” 

That it’s a noble one, your High- 
ness, and ——”’ . 

‘¢ And I say, Sir Falconer, that it is as 
vile a kite as ever struck down a poor 
trembling lark.’ And.so saying, she 
tossed the bird from her hand, regardless 
of it being hooded. “Why didst thou 
not bring out the eyas which’ HE gave 
you?” 

Creance sprang to catch the bird, and 


as he smoothed its ruffled plumage, anger | 


at the insult offered him through his 
favorite may have prompted his reply : 

‘¢I know not whom HE is, your High- 
ness, and I know no eyas save the one 
Dan Latham found yestreen in a cleft of 
the old oak hard 

** Peace, sirrah was ‘the tinlaniation 
of the vexed Princess, who was not 
wholly destitute of the Tudor impatience 
of contradiction ; but her more natural 
mildness soothed almost instantly her 


internal irritation, and the frown passed 


from her brow as she continued : } 

‘*But in _good soothe, Andrew, 1 am 
even more in fault than thyself to blame 
thee for not knowing him whose name I 
did not speak ; surely you know the eyas 
which he—the Duke of 
thee some three ——’’ 

‘“‘Aye, aye! your Hi ighness, the one 
that he ordered me to. take great care of 


and to see to her castings and-her things 


myself, and to call her * Suffolk’—the 
one that your Highness caresses so oft—’’ 

**And the one,’’ said Mary, interrupt- 
ing his speech, which called a blush on 
her cheek, ‘‘ the one thou hast not here.”’ 

‘‘ I trow not, your Highness, for no bad 
reason, when I was told todo no such 
thing.’’ 

‘¢How now, sirrah 

you grow pert. Who gave thee orders 
concerning my hawks, and whom— 
But Mary’s speech was cut short by the 
flapping of wings directly over her head, 
and looking up she saw her favorite fal- 
con fluttering over her, as if looking for - 
his accustomed perch; her hand was in- 
stantly extended, and the bird alighting 
began to plume itself, glancing its bright | 
eye into its mistress’s fair countenance. 
At the same instant another person ap- 
peared upon the scene. 

This was a horseman who, mounted on 
a high-mettled Andalusion Bard, came 
spurring at full speed from the further 
end of the lawn, and, s springing from his 
saddle approached the. incess, and knelt 
at her feet ; 
he eagerly prest it to his lips. The dress 
in which the new comer was attired, in- 
dicated the same occupation as Creance ; : 
but the materials were of a very different 
description, the green jacket was faced 
with gold, a plume of black feathers 
overshadowed the ample Spanish beaver, 
which he wore in lieu of the hunting cap, 
and his loose yellow leather bnots were 


her hand was extended and 
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richly embroidered. To his waist were ap- 
pended one or two lures, and a hawk 
occupied his left wrist. As he rose he 
said, half turning to the genuine huntsman 
who stood beside him: ‘‘ Thou mayst 
begone; another and a better hawker has 
Tn faith, my Lord,’’ said the attend- 
ant, ‘‘my place is well filled,’’ and he 
continued to himself, ‘‘in spite of all 
that Spanish filligree work, (marry out 
upon it!) he knows more of a hawk, of 
its mewing, manning, reclaiming and fly- 
ing, than half those bred to it through 
all England.’’ 
‘¢Upon mine honor,’’ said the Prin- 
cess, who had not yet spoken, ‘‘I owe 
much to my Lord Duke,’’ (for what 
reader can doubt that Suffolk is before 


him) ‘‘for the care he takes of my 


household, and for the followers he gives 
mein the stead of those 7 have chosen. 
I must also thank you, my Lord, per- 
chance, for the pleasant jest of this bird. 
And how may the one be named that sits 


upon your Lordship’s hand?’” 


© With Creance’s aid, I confess to de- 
vising for your Highness this surprise, 
which has not, I trust, proved otherwise 


than pleasant. As for this one, it is of 


near kin—a twin sister to the one which 
your Highness’ fair hand upholds; I took 
them both.from the same eyry. This 
one I have mewed and manned with my 
own hand; no more vulgar fingers have 
profaned the bird so near in blood to 
your Highness’ hawk. Yet, this I have 


_ not done for naught, and the boon I am 


going to ask I will beg thus.” And 
gracefully dropping on one knee, he con- 


tinued: ‘‘It is that I may call her by 
that name so widely known, so dear to | 


many—Mary !"’ 
‘*Truly,’’ said the Princess, with a 


half smile and a whole blush, ‘it would | 


be useless, methinks, to deny you that 
permission for your falcons which you so 
readily take with those of others, though 
I fear me she will be a spoiled glede. 
But,’’ she continued, perhaps reflecting 
that there was a witness to the length of 
their conversation, ‘‘I came forth to 
hawk this afternoon. - Time flies, and so, 
I fear, will the birds. Call Creance, ‘my 
Lord’; although you are my falconer, he 
must be in attendance,”’ soe 
Suffolk bit his lip, and seemed for an 
instant about to reply. Then, turning 


abruptly, he gave the huntsman his 
orders. 
‘*Instantly,’’ replied the old favorite. 


‘Is it your; Highness’ pleasure to follow 


my guidance ?”’ . 

So saying, the falconer led the way 
across the lawn, humming the words of 
an old ballad. He had nearly finished 
the last stave when the party emerged 
upon an open space, free from trees, but 
partly covered with brushwood and a 
high growth.of fern, thtough which a 
small stream wound its way. Here the 
huntsman paused in his march. and his 
song. 


‘Now, if your Highness will be 


pleased to take off my namesake,’’ (the 


-creance, or long thong affixed to the 


jesses of the bird) ‘‘and also its hood, 
for the dogs will point, I fear, before I 
loose them.’’ 

His directions were scarcely obeyed 


when one of the pointers gave the un- 


erring signal, and the next instant a par- 
tridge went whirring through theair; he 
cast off the hawks, and the two birds, 
‘*Suffolk’’ and ‘‘ Mary,” sprang aloft; 
and the one soaring above the quarry, 
and the other darting below it, its course 
was confined between them. The flight 
was a long one; the partridge baffled 
several attempts of its pursuers with un- 
common dexterity, and at length, just as 


the Princess’ falcon was on the point of 


stooping, the bird, avoiding by a rapid 
motion the lower hawk, dropped almost 
perpendicularly down into-a deep ravine, 
which for the time effectually precluded 
all further pursuit. The two falcons hung 
for a moment motionless in the air, then, 
in obedience to the loud ** why lo! why 
lo!’’ of Creance, swept back to their re 
spective perches. 
‘¢Keep back! my lords and ladies, as 
the gentlemen usher says at court when 
they press too hard upon his gold 
buckles,’’ cried the falconer to the 
Princess and Duke, who were advancing 
‘this quarry does not part ,company 
thus-—the dogs shall have her up again ; 
but will your. Highness let me have 


‘Suffolk’ upon my wrist—he shall truss 


this shy bird,’’ and so saying, with the 
falcon upon his hand he descended into 
the ravine. But a few moments passed be- 


fore they-heard his loud, clear ‘thalloo,’” 


and the next instant partridge and hawk 
reappeared in rapid succession; but the 
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poor bird was now both tired and 
frightened, and probably from the latter 
cause, flew directly towards Mary and 
Suffolk, who were watching the «chase 
with the greatest interest. As it came 
very near them, the hawk which was 
directly over it, suddenly turned down- 


ward with fearful velocity. At this in- | 


stance when Mary could mark its wearied 
eye and lagging wing, the delight which 
she had taken thus far in the effort, gave 
way to pity and compassion for the poor, 
hunted bird, and eagerly stretching out 
her hands, as if to afford it protection, 
she cried loudly to the hawk: ‘‘ Suffolk, 
my Suffolk, come back!” 

It was too late. As she spoke, the fal- 
con struck its beak and talons at the head 
of the partridge, and dashed it violently 
upon the ground. 

But their attention was now withdrawn 
from the chase by the appearance of a 
fourth person. a 


‘¢Ha! my fair sister,’’ cried the new- 


comer, as to whose identity the reader 
may draw his own conclusion, “ the hawk 
ever on your wrist and the hound at your 
foot. News, my lady! ~ Has not the 
- news reached you?’’ continued the King, 
observing that Mary looked at him for 
an explanation. ‘ Private news, to be 
whispered in thy ready ear.’’ ee: 
‘¢Ah! what can it be?’’ said the Prin- 
cess, with eager interest. ‘‘ Let me hear 
it; tell it me quickly—now!”’ 


*‘ And a good jest it would be to tell 
it you, with a Duke on one side, and | 


Creance in attendance, who can bear 
away a tale faster than his best hawk can 
fly. No, no; tomycabinet.” 
‘¢Say rather to my grot; there I can 
hear it in my chair of state, and you can 
tell it on the footstool more at ease.”’ 


perchance,’ muttered the King, ‘‘the 


news may differ from that you think to | 
hear ; and now let me assist you to dis- | 


mount.’’ It was soon done, and the 
King then addressing Suffolk, said: 
‘“¢Now, my Lord Falconer, I bid you 
good even, and wish you good sport,’’ 
and with a playful bow he turned to the 
Princess, and the brother and sister dis- 
appeared together in the wood. 

_ The Duke remained a few moments 
gazing after them, as if revolving in his 
mind the probable cause of their de- 
-parture; he threw himself upon the 


, sport, and bade Creance call in the 


it on the inside, they entered his private 


duced him as the: Duc de Longueville, 


| They were in French, and Brandon felt 


as he read them. They were letters 


large dower, and many other particulars, 
which Suffolk’s eye glanced over without 
‘¢ As you will, my bright fairy; though | 


_ And yet the soul shut up im her dark room, 


. But, likea mole in earth, busy and blind, 


ground totally unable to pursue the 


hawks, which, unattended to, had perched 
themselves upon a neighboring oak. 
Suffolk had remained but a short time in 
this position when he heard footsteps 
rapidly approaching, and looking up, the 
King, a second time stood before him. 
His countenance was entirely changed, 
the smile he had worn but a few moments 
previous had vanished, and a heavy frown 
rested on his brow; his only words were, 
‘*Up, Suffolk, and follow me!’’ Then 
turning on his heel, and attended by the 
Duke, he led the way rapidly towards 
the castle. They entered a low postern, 
and afier threading several dark passages, 
Henry at length opened a door at the 
extremity of a long, narrow hall, and 
pushing aside the tapestry which covered 


cabinet. | 

There was a person already within, ap- 
parently awaiting their arrival, for he 
immediately quitted the deep embrasure 
of the window where he had been stand- 
ing, and approached the table in the 
centre of the room. The King intro- 


and, after cold salutations interchanged 

tween the two noblemen, catching up 
some papers from the table, he put them, 
without speaking, into Suffolk’s hand. 


his lips compress and his brow contract — 
patent, authorizing Louts Duc de Longue- 
ville, to propose, in the name of Louis 


Valois, King of France, for the hand of 
Mary, Princess of England, offering a 


To be Continued. 


MANKIND. 


Men are but children of a larger growth a 
Our appetites as like to change as theirs, 
And full as craving, too, and full as vain; — 


Viewing so clear abroad, at home sees nothing; 


Works all her folly up, and casts it outward . 
To the world’s open view, — Dryden. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


CARSON COLONY. THE GREAT FAMINE IN UTAH. THE HAND-CART COM- 
“PANIES. CONSTITUTIONAL. CONVENTION. DEATH OF J. M, GRANT. 
MAYOR OF GREAT SALT LAKE CITY.’ BIOGRAPHICAI. SKETCH. 


In 1854-5, the Mormon colonists pushed forward to the western frontier of 
the Territory, and settled a large portion of the country now known as Nevada. 
This mission was given to about seventy families, who were directed to go to 
Carson Valley under the supervision of Orson Hyde, President of the Apostles. 
Soon afterwards the Legislature of Utah organized the whole of that district un- 
der the name of Carson County, appointing at the same time Orson Hyde as 
probate judge. Hon. Enoch Reese was its representative. Governor Young, in 
his message to the Legislature, in the winter of 1855-6, said: ‘‘ In accordance 
with a law passed by the Assembly i in 1854-5, the Hon. Orson Hyde repaired to 
Carson County, accompanied by the. Hon. Judge. Stiles.and Marshal Heywood, 
and, in connection with authorized persons, from. California, approximately es- 
tablished the boundary line’ between this Territory, and that State 1 in the region of 
Carson Valley, and fully organized the county.”” 

“The first house in Genoa was. built by Col. John Reese, . of sei Salt Lake 
City, in 1850. It was called Reese’ Station, few persons—namely, Orson 
Hyde, Chester Loveland, Christopher Merkley, Beth Dustin, George Hancock, 
Reuben Perkins, Jesse Perkins,’ and William. Hutchihgs—colonized that country 
in 1855, but in the spring of 1856, an, organized colony, of about seventy families 
went, among were Christopher Layton, William | Jennings, William Nixon, Joseph 
R. Walker (in the employ of Nixon), Peregrine Sessions (the. founder of Sessions’ 
settlement), Albert Dewey, farmer Cherry from Bountiful, William Kay (founder 
of Kaysward), George Nebeker; and. a number of others who would rank as first 
class men in the formation of a new. colony. 

the winter of 1855-6, the Legislature was Great Salt Lake 
to Fillmore, which had been designated as the. capital in former sessions. 

There was a famine in. Utah in 18560. The crops “of the two previous years 
had failed, and in some of the settlements the winters had been very severe, and 
the cattle ranging in the valleys died in great ‘numbers. ‘The best provided families 
_ throughout the winter of 1855-6 had to ration themselves to the smallest amount 
of breadstuffs per day in order to subsist until the following harvest. The con- 
dition of the poor was appalling; and nothing but the semi-patriarchal ampeecter 
of the community preserved thousands from perishing. 

The following letter from Heber C. Kimball to his son in England, gives a 
graphic of the famine of 1856: 


‘Great SALT LAKE Cory, 
February 29, 1856. 
To my done son William, and to all whom it may concern.—My family, 
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wih yours, are all in good health and spirits. I have been aide she 3c necesity 
of rationing my family, and also yours, to two-thirds of a pound of bread. stuff 
per day each; as the last week is up to day, we shall commence on half-a-pound _ 
each. This I am under the necessity of doing. Brother Brigham told me to-day a 
that he had put his family on half-a-pound each, for there is pci any grain 
in the country, and there are thousands that have none at all. ‘scarcel ely we do eS 
this for the purpose of feeding hundreds that have none. 
family, at this time, consists of about one hundred and sup- 
pose that I feed about as many as one hundred besides. My . mill has not brought | 
me in, for the last seven months, over one bushel of toll per day, in conse 4 
of the dry weather, and the water ‘being frozen up—which would: net pay my. : 
miller. When this drouth came on, I had about seven hundred bushels of wheat, 
and it is now reduced to about one ‘handred and twenty-five bushels, and I have 
only about twenty-five bushels of corn, which will not provide for my own family 
until harvest. Heber has been to the mill to-day, and has brought down some > 
unbolted flour, and we shall be under the’ inecessity of eating the bran along with 2 

_ the flour, and shall think ourselves ‘Aoing well with half-a-pound aday at that. 
_ Martin Wood stated to him that he had ground thirty bushels yesterday, but last :, 

_ night was a very cold night, which will check the water again, as the weather has 
not modified a great deal.. Although the sun shines pleasantly through the day, 
the nights are still quite cold. ‘You must. remember that I did not raise one 
spoonful of wheat last year, and I have not received any from any other fource 
than the mill. Brother James planted some late corn from which we obtained a 
about forty bushels, and rather poor at that. We have some meat ahd, perhaps . 
about ‘seventy bushels of potatoes, also a very few beets and. carrots ; #0 you 
can judge whether or not we can get through until harvest without. digging Toots; 
_ still we are altogether better off than the most of the people in these valleys of 

the'mountains. ‘There are several wards in this fot 

weeks’ provisions on hand. 
T into the office with ‘Drones Hil, ond it frou. top 
to bottom, and, taking all the wheat, corn, buckwheat and oats, there e 
_ to exceed five hundred bushels, which is all the Public Works have or ‘expect to 
have, and the works are pretty. much abandoned, the men: having been all turned 
off, except about fifteen who are at work on Brother Brigham’s house, and mak- 
ing seed drills for grain, as we shall be obliged to. put in our grain by drilling, : 
atcount of the scarcity, which p probab ly will not take over: 
grain it would to sow broadcast. 

shall not probably. do on nthe Pablic Works t 

west. The mechanics of every class have all been counseled to abandon their — 
“pursuits and go to raising grain. This we are literally compelled to. do, out of 
4 necessity. Moreover, there is mot a settlement in the Territory, but. ig in the 

same fix that we are. Some settlements can go two months, some. three, some 
can, probably, at the rate of half-a-pound per day, till harvest. Hon. A, Ww. 
Babbitt, even, went to Brother Hyde's provision store the other day, and begged 
. to get twenty or twenty-five pounds of flour, but could not. This I was told by — 

Price, who’ is the salésmat n of the: ‘store. ‘Money x will 
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destitute. Dollars and cents. do not count now, in these times, for they are the 
_ tightest that ‘I-have ever seen in the Territory of Utah. You and your brethren 
‘ean judge a little’ by this. As one of the old ‘prophets said, with 
‘so with the priest,’ we all take it together.” 

“This second famine was likened to the famine of Egypt. penal vite 
Settlements usually noted for good crops 
destitute that they sent teams several hundred miles 
_ to.get bran and shorts, and even that supply was considered @ great luxury. i 
community had also to feed the thousands of emigrants who arrived that es in 
a starved condition in the handcart companies. The famine was the great sub- 
ject of the discourses of the Tabernacle; and, much to the credit of Governor 
- Young and other leading men of substance, it is to be observed that they urged 
all the community to share with each other, and faithfully set the example. them- 


selves. So much were the people ‘appalled with the prospect of famine at some — 


future period, by the experience of this year, that for nearly twenty years there- 
after they-every season stored surplus wheat to be prepared when faminé should 
come took the railroad to this terror of famine from 
pactehied in: the snows and for lack of food. The story of the terrible sufferings 
"of the poor emigrants and of the vietims whose graves daily marked the journey 
can never be fully told, and it is. too harrowing to the- feelings of the people, 
‘even to-day, to render the effort desirable for the historian’s pen... Pee gal 
history. in the peopling of Utah which the people would fain have forgotten; but 
it is.due to Brigham Young. and the noble conduct of the entire community to 
record something of the rescue of those companies. . The following Passages are 
4 pretty good distance, but at other times we were only able to make a few miles 
| Finally we were overtaken by a snow-storm which the shrill wind blew 
Salta: about us, The snow fell several inches deep as we traveled along, but 
could not get wood and water. | | 
we were resting for a short time at noon a light wagon 
our, camp from the west. Its oceupants were Joseph A. Young and Stephen 
‘Yaylot,. They informed us that a train /of supplies was on the way, and we 
‘might expect ’to meet it in a day or two. More welcome messengers never came 
from the courts of glory than these two young men were to us. They lost no 
time: after encouraging us all they could to press forward, but sped on further 
east to convey their glad news to Edward Martin and the fifth hand-cart company 
_ whe left Florence about two weeks after us, and who it was feared were even 


worse off than: we were. 
them.”* 
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of missionaries. te. the emigrant catnp: ‘on: the: 
Platte River. Though ignorant.of the apprehension that he felt fortheir welfare, 
and the presentiments he had of the inevitable suffering that: awaited them, many 
_of the emigrants clung to. Kim. with more than ordinary affection; and detained _ 
him till the warning of approaching night urged -him to: follow: his:companions. — 
When. he bade them good-by, he could Scarcely say more than: Tee me | 
again soon.’’ All: speed. was. made by him and his 0 ons, and i 
diately on arrival in to mi- 
been absent two. years frotn his home, he ordered kim 
return to the assistance of the emigrants and gave him authority to’ take. all the 
provisions, clothing, and vehicles that he could find on the way: and:press'them — 
forward to the rescue. ‘Brigham — | 
of feats." Chisk continues : | 


and, not knowing that we were so utterly destitute, they encamped ‘to’ await 
fine weather. But when Captain Willie found them and explained our’ real ‘con- 
dition, they at once hitched up their teams and made all speed to’ come to 
our rescue. On the evening of the third day after Captain Willie’s departure, 
just ‘as the sun was sinking beautifully behind the distant hills, on an eminence | 
immediately west of our camp several covered wagons, each drawn: by four fiorses, 
_ were ssen coming towards us. The news ran through the camp like wild-fire, 
and all who were able to leave their beds turned out en masse to seé them. A 
few minutes brought them sufficiently near to reveal our faithful captain | ‘slightly | 
in ‘advance of the train. Shouts‘of joy rent the air; strong men wept’ till ‘tears 
ran freely down their furrowed and sun-burnt cheeks, and little children ‘partook — 
of the joy which some of them hardly understood, and fairly danced around with | 
gladness.’ Restraint was set aside in the general rejoicing, and as the brethren én- 
tered our camp the sisters fell upon them and deluged them with ‘kisses: The 
brethren were so overcome that they could not for some time utter a ‘word, ‘but in 
choking silence repressed all demonstration of those emotions that evident ymas- 
tered them. Soon, however, fecling ‘was somewhat abated, and “such ashaking 
of hands, such words of and invocation God! s 
was installed as regulat to the camp. ‘The 
over to me flour, potatoes, onions, and’ a limited supply of warm clothing for 
both sexes, besides quilts, blankets, ‘buffalo robes, woollen socks, ete. I first dis- ) 
eget the necessary provisions, and after supper divided the clothing, bedding, ae 
.» where it was most needed. - That.evening, for the first time in quitewperidd, — 
songs of Zion were to’ bé heard in the camp, and peals of laughter issued from | 
the little knots of people as they chatted around the fires. The chang seemed oe 
almost miraculous, so sudden was it from grave to gay, from sorrow to: adness, 
from. mourning to With the: cravings of 
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‘and Gi'DeGrant: They had re ‘but a few dayd/in the Valley before start- 
meet ‘us. May God everbless them for their generous, unselfish 
_ kindness and their manly fortitude!“ They'felt that they had, in a great measure, 
- contributed to our sad position; but how nobly, how faithfully; how: teil they 
worked to’ bring’ us safely to the Valley—to the Zion of our*hopes! 
rarmer climate, and for a few days we made.good progress,...We-constantly met 
teams from the Valley, with all.necessary provisions. _ Most .of these went.on to 
_ Martin’ s company, but.enough remained with us for our actual wants, . At Fort 


lows. jeame to our assistance: invariably received us joyfully, and. did all in 
| power to alleviate our sufferings. -May they never need similar relief 


‘After arriving in. the Valley, I found that President Young, on: learning | 


from the. brethren who passed us‘on the. road of the lateness of our leaving the 
frontier, set to work at once.to send us relief. It was the October Conference 
when they arrived with the news. Brigham at once suspended all. conference 
-business;,and declared. that nothing;-further should be done until-every available 
team was started out to meet us... He set the example by sending several of his 
best. mule, teams; laden with provisions. Heber Kimball did the same, and 
hundredsio f others followed their noble example. People. who had ‘come from 
- distant parts of the Territory to attend conference, volunteered to go out'to meet 
us, and went’at once. The people who had no teams of 
‘bedding etc.—all doing their best to help us. 
 Wearrived in Salt Lake City on the oth of Novesiber but Martin’ 3 com- 
| peat did not arrive until about the rst of December. They numbered near six 
‘hundred on starting, and /ost over one-fourth of their number by death. The storm 
which overtook us while making the ‘sixteen-mile drive on Sweetwater, reached 
them at:North Platte. There: ‘they settled down to await help or die, being unable 
to go-any-farther: ‘Their camp-ground became indeed a veritable grave-yard 
ee and their dead lie even now scattered along from that point to 
‘Salt Lake: ‘They were longer without food'than we were, and being’ more 
to the severe weather, their moriality'was, of course, greater in proportion. ° 


4:Owe-tale is their tale partly” in — 


same effects followed. 

that the of the suffering was in 
‘Halt Lake City, the most fervent: prayers for their deliverance were*offered up. 
_ There, and throughout the Territory,:the same was done as soon as.the news 
reached ‘the people. Prayers in the Tabernacle, in the school-house, in the family 


circle, and in the private prayer circles-of the priesthood, were constantly offered | 


upto the Almighty, begging Him to avert the storm from us. Such:intercessions 
were invariably made on the 
the stout heats and strong hands ofthe noble fellows who cam 
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on: our. succor were Elders Kimball 


| Gand: many had. come.to out help. “The noble fel- 
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SALT LAKE CITY. 
our relief, the good tenes; the Apur, beef, ‘potatoes;: the warm clo 


bedding, and not prayers nor prophecies, that saved us from death.” ner Dine - 


In March, 1856, a constitutional convention was held ssiliain Salt Lake 


City, and.a constitution drafted, the preamble of which stated that the ‘last cen- 


sus showed a sufficient population to jastity the 


State government. The State was named Deseret. 


Aatheiclees of the Lake met bereavement 


Thalia Grant, and was borh ih Windsor, Broome Courty, New York, 
February 21, 1816. We have been uiiable to procure definite intelligence of his | 
childhood and education, but the foundation for mental pursuits and the love of | 


books and study was evidently: laid at that early period of life, before he appe: 


as a candidate for baptism in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


He was baptized by Elder John F. Boynton, afterwards one of the Apostles, on 

the 21st of March, 1833. In the spring of the following year, when” he was 
eighteen years of age, he accompanied **Zion’s Camp"’ in the wonderful ‘march — 
to Missouri, ‘ and in the fatigues, privations, trying scenes and arduous labors en- 
dured by that handful: of valiant men, exhibited a goodly portion, for one so 
young, of that integrity, zeal, and unwavering effort and constancy in ‘behalf of 
the cause of truth, that invariably characterized his life.’ The experience the © 


young men of this expedition obtained, ‘this memorable: as 
few ever passed through in life. 

_He-was among the first who left in at ee 
river in February, and with the body of the Saints turning his back upon the 


tyrannical oppression of mobs and 


in the fastnesses of the mountains of the great West. 


_He went east from Winter Quarters in the winter of: 1846-7; 


sion, during which he purchased the materials for making a flag, which tor several 
years floated over ‘‘the land of the free and the homes of the blest “in this city, 


and was. familiarly. known as mammoth flag.’ After transacting important _ 


‘business.in the interests of the exodus, he returned in June, 1847, to the Missouri 


River, and. was appointed Captain of the Third Hundred of ‘the emigrating 


Saints, which he successfully led to the Salt Lake Valley, arriving: in the follow- 


_ ing October. A year after, with characteristic energy and promptness, he went 


out beyond Fort Bridger with several men and teams to — sites seth ee 


Richards and accompany and assist them 


‘May 26, 1849, he was elected Brigadier General ‘of 
Neweel Legion, and October.23d, 2852; was promoted to the Major Generalship _ 


of the First Division, which military office he held unto his death, He was an_ 


efficient officer, valiant, energetic and just. In the difficulties withthe Indians 


the rights of the red men as well as of the safety of the whites. _ at 


In the fall of 1849, Elder Grant went to the States on pesinéensthigetiacelth : 
about forty missionaries, who elected: him captain of the company. | Astiong the — 
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Jobn Taylor, Apostles Erastus Snow, Lorenzo Snow, ¥F.D. 
April, Jedediah M. Grant was elected. mayor; which office he magnified in an— 
eminent degree and held uninterruptedly, by the unanimous vote of the people, 
until his death. During the period of his administration, the first ordinancés for 
the government, safety and general welfare of the people were enacted, forming 
the basis of the municipal has 
The following introduction to ‘famous series of letters, poblished in 


New York Herald, spon the ‘* runaway judges,’’ will fitly 
Grant's bolt, independent style, and thoroughly honest character: 


letter. Considered only. as news, it ought to be worth. your while. . There.is 
great curiosity everywhere to hear about the Mormons, and eagerness to know all 
the evil.that.can be spoken of them. Announce you that]. amaMormonElder, 
just arrived from Utah—-mayor, in fact, of Salt Lake City, where my wife and |. 
family are. still living—a preacher, brigadier of horse, and president of. the 
quorum of Seventies, and the like; and not one subscriber that waded. over shoe- 
tops. through the slime of details you gave of the play-actor’s divorce: trial lately, 

| an not’ bé greedy to read all I have to say about the filthier accusations that have 
been brought against me and my friends and brethren. This is what I have to 
count upon, thank falsehood. And if you publish my letter entire, { will ask for 
‘no editorial help from you. I am no writer; but, with the help of the Power of 
Light, I am hot afraid of what you can say against us. So wir Daadesiotanitlinieca | 
tule of my: Master; you walk by the rude working of your fancies... 

ters; my doing so not being approved by our Delegate in Congress, Dr. Bern- — 
hisel. The Doctor is one of our: gentlemen at home, a real gentleman, and 
_ would not say'a rough word or do a rough thing to hurt the feelings‘or knock off 3 
the spectacles of any man for the world. But I am no gentleman, in his:sense at 
least, and have had slights enough put- upon me, personally, since I camé east- | 
ward, to entitle me to any amount of stand-up self-defence. Dr. Bernhisel’s 
‘official course in this matter, I suppose Iam bound to accept; for Ihave under- . 
stood that he had the advice of experienced men, who said to him: ‘Take up | 
the report of the three officers criminating your constituents, when it comes from 
the State Department. into the House ; ask for a special committee with power to 
send for persons and papers, and put the false witnesses on oath; but don’t stoop 
to wrangle upon your religion, morals and political opinions with Mr. Webster 
or the Congressmen at large, whom the seen, sarpetterpes to have enough to do | 
to take care of their own.’ 
is all very well, and very high and wight dignified, 
but while the grass grows, the cow starves; while Congress is taking its months to 
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the work public goes against law-wor a 
a is, by default, and we stand substantially. convicted of anything and everything _ 


hear that the charges are: not to be: two of. 
back to us as friends—they are to be-virtually abandoned after doing us:all the 
harm they can. What Mr. Webster thinks, we care a little; what:is the opinion — 
of most members of ‘Congress, you can hardly believe, in: your :patt of the 
world; how very ‘little, but Public Opinion, that power we respect as 
recognize ; and, therefore, I am now determined, on my own responsibility, to 
M. Grant was chosen Speaker of she: of the 
Assembly of the..Territory in.1852, and .at- three. subsequent. sessions, 
filling that office with dignity and honor, to the fullest satisfaction of the mem-_ 
bers over whom he presided. As a legislator he was quick and, -talented, and 
brought to the law-making department ahigh practical sense of: justice and Might, 
which quali im to propose and tender valuable aid in nee a 
laws for the pélitical and domestic welfare of the community.: S 
On December rst, 1856, Mayor Grant breathed his last, hie: side 
joyfully to mingle with those of-his friends, family and brethren that had. ‘gone 
before. He was forty years of age when he died, but, had spent those years‘to 
such advantage in laboring for the welfare ot his fellow-men. that he-was. mourned 
bv thousands, and left in their memories a name that will be forever cherished as 
a symbol of virtue, integrity honor. of News: in 
** Brother Grant needs no eulogy, ‘aed leo all 
could ‘portray, for his whole life was one ‘of noble and diligent action uponthe 
side of truth, of high-toned and correct’example to all who desire to be saved in 
the Kingdom of our God. As a citizen, as a friend, a son, a husbatd; ‘a father, 
and above all asa Saint, and in every station and circumstance. of -life, whether 
military, civil, or religious, he everywhere; ond:at all times, shed. forth’the steady _ 
and brilliant light of lofty and correct example, and died as he lived-and coun- 
seled, with his ‘armor on and burnished.’ Though all Saints deeply: feel his 
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HISTORY OF SALT LAKE CITY, 


CHAPTER xv. 


EXPOSITION ¢ or CAUSES ‘AND ‘CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE UTAH WAR. 


ERAL SCOTT'S CIRCULAR AND INSTRUCTIONS TO THE ARMY.  MAGRAW’S 
“LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT. DRUMMOND'S CHARGES. THE REPUBLI-_ 


CAN'PARTY ASSOCIATES UTAH WITH THE SOUTH. THE “IRREI 
CONFLICT.” _FREMONT AND DOUGLAS. ae 


‘The the Utah Expedition the entire of 


"Salt Lake City, and of Utah in general, from: the year 1857 to 1861, when Camp 
Floyd was evacuated. On the part of the U. S. Soe eee 


been dispatched in for the assemblage of a body of 
troops at Fort Leavenworth, to march thence to Utah ‘as soon as assembled, the | 
general-in-chief,' in concert with the War Department, issues the following 


structions, to be executed by the chiefs of the spec staff — in 
pss ‘with his general orders of this date : 


force—2d dragoons, 5th infantry, toth infantry and Phelps’. 


of artillery—to be provided with and wilt eati- 
| 

The Adjutant General will, in contienk: with the chiefs of the sthijaictive’ 
PR to issue the necessary orders for assigning to this force a full comple- 
ment of disbursing and medical officers, an — of ordnance and. an. et 
Adjutant General, if the latter be required. ) 


He will relieve Captains Phelps’ 4th 2d 
special duty; and order them to join their:companies. He will also give the 
necessary orders for the movement of any available officers, whose services may 


be desired: by the Quartermaster’ General“or Commissary General in making 


to exchange stations. . 


All available recruits are to be assigned ¢ to >the above pamed regiments up a 


the time of departure. — 
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iccated vegetables in suficient quantity to guard the health of the troops for the 
coming winter. 
4 Arrangements will be senile: for the: concentration empgrary halt 
of the sth infantry at Jefferson Barracks. 
* The squadron of dragoons at Fort Randall taking their bores: equipments 
with them will leave their horses at that post, and a remount must be provided. 
for them at Fort Leavenworth. Also, horses must be sent out to the squadron at 
Fort Kearney, and the whole regim as also battery, broug the 
highest point of efficiency. 
_ Besides the necessary ‘trains and, supplies, the quartermaster’, department 
will procure for the.expedition 50 tents. of Sibley’s pattern, to provide for the 
case that the troops shall not be able to hut themselves the ensuing winter. 
tents are needed for the like reason. to at 
for the sick, must accompany the tents, . ii : = 
vided, and requisition saade for’ of 
pedition. 
6. The chief of ordnance will measures to in 
for the 1 use of this force, three travelling forges and a full supply of amneenniian, 
S. Harney, but was afterwards transfered to Col. Albert Sidney Johnston. It is — 
due to the Government to accompany this circular with the letter of. instructions: | 


chiet, on:the 28th ultimo, his circular to the chiel of staff departments game date; 

| | his general order No. 8, current series, and another. now in press, have. indicated — 
your assignment, to the command. exped ition to. and the 
measures to be taken, 

. The general-in-chief to. in name ah following it 
prepared in concert with the War ond 
whenever required. | 

astate of substantial rebellion against the laws and authority of the United States 
A new civil governor is about to’ be designated, and to be charged withthe estab-' 
lishment and maintenancé’of law and order. Your able and energetic with 

that of the command, is relic tbe 
success of his mission. 
principles by which be guided already indicated 
in similar case, and are here substantially repeated... 
If the governor of the the ordinary course’ of pro: 
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wnt the United States’: proper 
quate. for the preservation of the public peace and the due execution — 


of the laws, should make requisition upon you for a military force to aid. him. as 
posse comitatus in the performance. of that official duty, you are. hereby. directed 
to employ for that purpose the whole or such part of yot command as may. be 
_ required; or should the governor, the: judges, or marshals of the Territory “find 
it necessary directly to summon a part of your. troops, to. aid either in the’per- 
formance of his duties, you will take care that the summons be promptly obeyed. 
And inno. case will you, your officers or men, attack any of 


civil responsibility will be upon ‘the governor, the judges and mar 
_shals of the Territory. While you are not to be, and cannot be subjected to 
the orders, ‘strictly speaking, of the governor, you will be responsible for a jeal- 
ous; harmonious and thorough co-operation with him, or frequent and” full: con- 
sultation, and will ‘conform your action. to his requests and views-in all cases 
where your military judgment and: prudence do not forbid, nor compel-you to 
modify, in execution, the movements he may suggest. No doubt is entértained 
that your conduct will fully meet the moral and professional responsibilities of 
ment. 

The- of season), the dispersed. of the troops the 
smallness of the numbers available, have seemed to present elements of difficulty, 
if not hazard in this expedition. But it is believed’ that these may be compen- 
_Posable recruits have’been reserved for it. 

"So well'is the nature of this service appreciated, and so deeply 2 are the honor 
p> the interest of the United States involved in its success, that I am authorized 
to say that the government will hesitate at no expense requisite to complete the 
efficiency ot your little army, and to insure health and comfort to it, as far as at- 
tainable.. . ‘Hence, i in addition to liberal orders for its supply heretofore giveu 


—and it is known that ample measures, with every confidence of success, have | 


been dictated by chiefs of staff departments here—a-large discretion will be made 
over to you in the general orders for the movement. The employment of spies, 
guides, interpretors or laborers ies be. mate to any reasonable extent yom may 
think desirable... 

The prudence of you requires thet: you should resistance, 
pen organized and formidable, at the threshold, and shape your movements 
as if they were certain, keeping the troops well. ‘massed and in hand: when ap- 
_ proaching expected resistance. Your army will be equipped, for a time, at least, 
asa ‘self-sustaining machine: Detachments will, therefore, not “be lightly 


‘aud: you sre warned not ta be betrayed security oF over 


elias “gaarding the beef cattle and such other supplies. as you may think 


g this delicate function: of the military power of the United | 


sual ‘care in its outfit, and great prudence’ in its conduct.” ‘All ‘ag 
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to be marched more slowly than the tro 

good condition, or they may not survive: the 
the winter. “ This detachment, though afterwards.to. become the rear guard, — 
it is hoped, put in route before the main to ) gain as ime-as: 


should be left ten or ‘days behind the: main at’ Laramie, to 

It should on valley, if thea ne ition 6 
_ things permit, to procure not only fuel; but materials for ‘hutting ‘the “troops. 
Should it be too. late for the- latter purpose, or should such employment of the 
troops be unsafe or impracticable, the tents (of. ill, 
it is hoped, afford a sufficient shelter... 

It is not doubted that a surplus of provisio cond, beyond: 
of the resident population, will be. found. in, the. valley of Utah; and that the 
inhabitants, if assured by energy and justice, will be ready tosell.themto-the 
troops. Hence no instructions are given. you for the extreme event of. the: troops 
being in absolute need of such supplies and. their being withheld by the inbabi- 
guidance. 

Besides the stated reports by specia! reports will be. x 

pected from you, at the headquarters of the army, as opportunity. may offer: 
The general-in-chief desires to express his best wishes, 
or you complete success and added reputation. Ye 

have the. honor to. be, sir, your ovations servant, | 

GEORGE W. LAY, 


Brevet Brigadier Generat W. Ss. 
fort 


| to you a suggestion—not ati 


it it light be well to send forward in we a ‘part of your | horse to Fort I 


there to halt and be 


ment to destroy those colonies of: Mormons which were fast spreading: over ‘this 
western conmiry,, yet upon its. face it. bears remarkable. evidence: that, the Bu- 

rojectés without a sufficient knowledge the teal 
dition of Utah at ‘that precise period, or of the feelings of her: people.towar . 
the parent Government, whether loyal or disloyal. . Take for instance the: patsege 
of instructions from the general-in-chief relative to supplies;  ‘‘ It.is. not: doubted 
a-surplus of provisions and forage, beyond the” the: resident: 
lation be found in the of tah etc. 


\ 
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Licutenant Colonel Af. Ca 
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“The. capacity, and experience of General Scott, to. say 


his humane character, would .be sufficient evidence in the history that, 


when these‘ instructions were given, he knew absolutely nothing of the real con- 
dition of: the people of Utah during the year prece@ing; for that was the very 
_ year of the great famine in Utah, described in the foregoing chapter, which was 
— likened to'the famine i in Egypt... There were thousands of people in Utah who 
had been hungry entire year when those instructions were penned, and multi- 
tudes of. little children in. her valleys who had so often cried themselves to sleep, 
and forgotten the gnawings of hunger, till, sleeping or waking, hunger became 
as'second nature to’ them; nor were there sufficient supplies in all the valleys of 
Utah to satisfy that hunger till the harvest of 1857, three months later than the 
date of General Scott’s circular. Yet that general was about to quarter an 
- army in or near Salt: Lake City, with the full assurance that there were, at the 
of the issuance of his orders, abundant supplies in the Valley. of Utah’? 
yond thewants of the. resident population” to feed his army.. In view. of this 
famine how suggestive of the ignorance of the Government concerning the con- 
| dition. of Utah, and.the loyalty.or disloyalty of her people, is the addendum of 
 the< er-in-chief. to General.Harney; ‘‘ Hence no instructions are given 
you for the extreme event of ‘the troops being. in, absoluce. need of.such supplies 
and their being withheld by the inhabitants. The necessities of such an occa- 
sion would furnish the law for your. guidance.” Had an. army. been ordered to 
‘Utah: before the harvest of 1857, for the: very purpose to literally devour the 
country and destroy the Mormon community root and branch by famine, rather 
- than bythe sword, the order, though inhuman, would not have been.so incon- 
sistant as General Scutt’s instructions. with his undoubted humane intentions, — 


"The only justification indeed of the Buchanan administration for’ sen hg 
thie egies: which all America soon confessed was the most humiliating rh 
der to-be found in the whole history. of the nation, was just in the fact that the 
_ Government knew scarcely anything of Utah: affairs ; and ‘the simple explanation 
of this ignorance is that for six months. preceding: the inception of the expedi. 

tion there had been no postal communication. between Utah and: the Eastern 
‘States’ The-mails had failed; Utah had. been shut out from. the rest of the 
world by: an early and extraordinaryly severe winter; the handcart companies of 
Mormon emigrants came nearly perishing on the plains, buried in the: snows; 
the entire Territory: had risen to the rescue; the leaders had been absorbed in 
 savitig:: the community from -perishing in the valleys in consequence of the 
_ famine, and their‘companies on the plains froma disaster which, but for the res- 
cue, would. have been as frightful to those emigrants.as’ the retreat of Napoleon's 
army from Moscow, and withal the devoted: people, whose homes were even then 
threatened with invasion, and their. social. ‘and religions organ ization with utter 

_ dissolution were oblivious of the war cloud gathering over their heads.. Mean- 
- time; a few Government officials, principal among whom were Judge Drummond 
- andthe very mail contractor who had failed to catry the mails, had betrayed the 


. Govertiment:into the commission of ‘a ‘series of blunders, which soon provoked a 


condemnation and the of ‘The New York 
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HISTORY OF SALT LAKE CITY, 
**Some of our cotemporaries hav¢ bec publishing long letters: dated: from 


and containing heart-rending accoiints of the sufferings inflicted’ on<poor | 


helpless women, by the brutality of the Mormon leaders. It is perhaps as'well 
that the public should know that these letters are made up on this side of ‘the — 
Mississippi, and we have no doubt do more éredit to the imagination thanto:the 
memory of their writers. No journal hag a'correspondent in Utah at'the present 
time. It reflects some credit on the: ingenuity of our cotemporaries to fave ‘be- — 


thought themselves. of ‘up’ an" ‘wbout Utah just’ as’ Kanss 


: ment, simply because our most reliable authorities; such as Judge ‘Drammond, ee 


now Washington, are tainted with a suspicion of interested motives:’ * 
“There is ‘no authority in the Constitution to justify an “interference*by 
Congress or the Federal Government with such an institution as. polygamy” in a : 
Territory.: ‘It is as clearly without ‘the ‘pale‘of Cofigressional or executive regu-— 


lation as slavery ; if Congress may not passa law to govern the one, : itumay not e. 


pass a law to govern the other; if the President cannot interfere to drivé slavery _ 


out of Kansas; neither can he assume dtive polygamy out of Utah. 
a civil contract, is essentially subject to the control of ‘local, municipal; oricivil 


laws; ‘the ‘Federal Government has nothing’to‘do with it, and Congrest can make 


no Jaws defining its nature, altering ‘its effect, or prescribing: penalties. for 
breaches of a FT ry of 


46"Phosé, therefore, who assumed'that Mr. Buchanan was going 
and sword amorig the Mormons betause they were polygamists, and to put down | 


polygamy by force of arms, gave the President very little credit for es os 


of the instrument under which he holds his powers.” 
passage of the general-in-chief’s instructions relative to 


provisions and forage,” in a land of famine, isnot more remarkable in thehistory _ 


than the information given to General Harney, as the reason and justification for _ 
the invading expedition which he was to command: ‘‘ The community “and, ip 


part, the civil government of Utah Territory are in a state of substantial rebellion : 


against the Jaws’ and authority of the United States; A new civil governor is _ 
about to be designated, and to be charged with the establishment and mainten- — 
ance of law and order, Your able and ‘etiergetic aid, 
is relied to issue the success of his mission,’” 
Read a century hence, issolated from the well connected historyof Utah, | 


thal every fact atid circtimstance. now can be verified, the circular and letter of 


instructions, representing the views.of the Administration, would bé received as 
an established record: that the people of Utah had made public demonstrations of _ 
rebellion ; that Brigham Youtig was in-actual usurpation, and that defiant:word 


had been sent by the citizens that'théy would not receive any Governor other | 


than of their own choice; tor would ever this view be sufficient: coupled — : 
with the following passage indicating ‘that Utah was in actual attitude of war at _ 


that monmient against the United States: ‘The prudence expected of you requires > 
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threshold your. as if they 
well massed and ‘in hand when approaching resistance. 
You are-warned not to be betrayed into premature i 
. Nothing, however, up to this date, had | 
that the people of Utah were ‘‘in a state of substantial rebellion.” No mass 
meetings had been held during 1856. to utter any protest, not even of the mildest 
form permitted by the Constitution, much less had they made any public demon- 
stration that could reasonably be construed either into an act or intent of rebellion 
against the United States government, But in the reverse of this, as noted in 
the preceding chapter, a constitutional convention was held that ® very year; a. 
republi¢an constitution adopted, with the declaration of rights already exhibited, 
and delegates -were sent to Congress to ask for the admission of Utah into the 
Union, . For historical suggestiveness, lay by the side of the documents qreend 
ne. from Geheral Scott the following extract from the Deseret 


«The delegates of the convention. ‘from the various counties, except. 
River) ib the Council House on the inst. (March). The event was an- 
nounced: by the firing of cannon and music Captain Ballo's: band. 
Throughout the day flags floated from the cupolas of the Governor’s mansion 
and Council House, also from the tall flag’ poles on the Temple Block and in 
front of the Deseret, and Livingston, Kinkead« & Co.'s stores, from flag: staffs 
on the roof of Gilbert leks eae from those on the roofs of many 
other public buildings. _ 

an_early hour a commana: cities assembled, anziously 
awaiting the commencement of those deliberations and acts, which have for their. 
object the addition of another star to the spangled 
lation styled, E Pluribus Unum. 
The convention organized by slaction the Hon. M. ‘Genut, 
president ; ; Mr. T. Bullock, secretary ; ; Mr. Jj. Grimshaw, assistant secretary ; ; 
Mr. R, T. Burton, sergeant-at-arms ; Mr. W. C. Staines, messenger; Mr. T- 
Hall, doorkeeper ; and Messrs. G. D. Mat Long, Teporters, At 
adjourned untile p.m. * * 

Tn the afternoon the convention was unanimously dered 
to His Excellency the Governor, the United States officers of the Territory, 
Presidént H. C. Kimball, the members.of the Legislative Assembly, Hons. E. 
Snow, A. Lyman and. E. Hunter, Hon. Elias 
County, and the Aldermen of G. S. L, City. 
After remarkably short, efficient, and harmonious session, the conven 
_tion dissolved on Thursday, March: 

‘lon. George A. Smith, and. Hon, ohn editor ‘of the 
were unanimously elected delegates to proceed to. Washington, end: ied jm 
Congress. Utah’s request for admissionintothe Union. sits 

Constitution of. the State of Deseret: was signed by 
the. convention, though they were from yarious climes and of diverse creeds, 
government.officials, merchants, ete:, ete., thus indicating, beyond controversy, 
the .représenited feelings of all classes; of our Territorial. population. If our 
Serres tn, ot: of the views and 
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of party interests, have never been: exce af in 
action required for the admission of « new state, 


‘« Is'Utah loyal? Aye, most LovAL, beyout 


diction, as is and always had been proved by at her’ sayings and 
a 3 does she love corruption and oppression ? Verily no, for her sons and daughters, 
“Ss _ with few exceptions, have been reared in the cradle of liberty, in common. with Sale 
oy the citizens of the States, and the pure mountain breezes keep that love fanned” 
to a bright and unquenchable flame. And ‘the few ¢kxceptions just named, those” 
who were not born citizens of our Republic, are congenial descendents oF: that oS 
stock from -which sprang our ‘Revolationary Sires. They have left their 
' fatherlands, as did our forefathers, to escape the oppressor’s rod and find. a loved oe 
asylum the home of the’ free.’’ Then-can Congress refuse to extend’ the: 
broad folds of equal rights and constitutional liberty over that portion of the: ee 
public domain, whose inhabitants will stand by the Union while a vestige thereof ee 
exists and blood flows in their veins?’ is not: to:be presumed that any. Congress: - 
could ‘wish so to do, but if it might, by any possibility, be imagined that. anop-. 
posite feeling could be indulged; who would ‘ike to face the mingled whirlwind _ 
of scorn and indignation that would arise: in of. 

truth and justice throughout the world? 


Utah is isolated, is‘ full of nour barr 
valleys, and peculiarly uncomely in the eyes of. ies ‘of rich, well timbered soit es 
broad rivers, extended seaboards, and c tial marts. Let her present popu- ae. 
lation leave her borders, and the few oases, now ‘gladdened with the busy hum of ie 
civilized life, would soon revert to the occupancy ort the rade 
ling desolation would mark the site of stately edi ices. 


“Utah, with but little aid from the parent, has grown rapidly ainid. all hes. oe 
disadvantages, and, amid the jealousy and hostility of numerous Indian tribes, to: ae 
high position’in wealth and numbers. And are not the intelligence and ergy 

which have'so rapidly produced such laudable results, where none others would 
thrust in their sickles, sufficient that ‘Utah i is most 
ing of a state organization? — | 


She has wealth, .a 4 highly patriotic’ | 
is accustomed to make her own public buildings, roads, and bridges, has success- 
fully conducted the Indian wars waged within her boundaries, has nearly ex-' 
pelled litigation through a wise system of legislation and policy; furnishes. few 
abominable and illegal acts to swell the record) of earth’s corruptions, not ‘even’ 

her news spicy and interesting to the corrupt taste of a perverse 
generation; then why Utah should: not be. 


= resentatives will grant: prayer of Utah for admission. as. upanis 
: : mously as she presents it, independent of sectional ‘prejudices, strife and debate 
of every name and description, for. only two questions are to be asked, viz: 
her constitation Is she able to” maintain a state 
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ignant protest, much less anything to indicate a condition of 
a few months later the United States ordered a milita 
t down rebellion, restore its rule which had not been 
a new Governor’ the Territ 


on dr on file in: this touching 
résolution, is the letter of Mr. 
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ment? Every one knows that those questions, and every I | that ; 
“De: admit of only affirmative answers." 
of Utah waited hopefully. action. 
awhen. Governor Young, in annual message to the 
hy with Acts of the. pac a 
plication to Congress for ‘into the Union: as a. sovereign and in 
been” the intolerance:evinced by the: party in 
this i¢ it that the: to our: , Since 
wes taken; would amount to about twenty thousand. This gives’an | 
equal to’ or g the ratio of re on for C removing 
% 
rebellion ; ye 4 
to Utah to pr 3 
the 
Meg 
min 
| Buchanan administration however had “not ‘acted without some nfo ° 2 
mation | ng, which were considered by it sufficient at the time, bu "y 
very insufficient soon afterwards; and it is with that info on and pro g : 
or rather conspirac hat this historita exposition has now to deal. 4 
House of tatives passed a resolution requesting President Buchanan ‘to : 
communicate to the House of Representatives the ‘which gave rise | 
to the ™m x 
ported that ** the 
of the October last, a copy of which is hereto antiexed : Bes 
MR, MAGRAW TO, THE PRESIDENT 
> 
Mig. ‘Parsipent: feel it ined “meas a personal “DO 
is no ising the fact is left no Of 2 
er, no’ | life or property}: ‘the: ‘are over- 4 
zed’ by so-styled ‘ecclesiastical organi as 
and as has ever exist in any’ 
$ 
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which i is ruining not only those who do, not subscribe to their sptigion pare but | 
is driving the moderate and more orderly of the Mormon community to despera us 
tion. Formerly, violence committed upon the rights of persons and property : 
were attempted to be justified by some pretext manufactured for ‘the ioceasion, 4 
under color of law as it exists in that Country. The victims were usually of that 
class whose obscurity and want of information necessary to insure proper investi-. 
gation and redress of their wrongs were sufficient to guarantee to the perpetrators 
freedom ‘from punishment. Emboldened by the success which attended their 
first: attempts at lawlessness, no pretext or apology seems ow to be deemed. re- 
quisite, nor is any class exempt from outrage; all alike are set upon by the self- 
constituted theocracy, whose laws, or rathet. whose conspiracies, are are framed an 
dark corners, promulgated from the stand of tabernacle or church, ‘and ‘executed : 
at midnight, or upon the highways, by anorganized band of bravos and assassins, 
whose masters compel an outraged community to tolerate in their midst... The’ 
result is that: a gonsiderable and highly respectable portion of the community, 
known from the Atlantic to the Pacific, whose enterprise is stimulated by a laud- 
able desire to improve their fortunes by honorable exertions, are left helpless: vic- — 
tims to outrage and oppression, liable at any moment to be stripped. of: their 
property or deprived of life, without the ability to put themselves under the pro- — 
tection of law, since all the courts that exist there at present are converted a 
engines and instruments of i injustice. _ | 
For want of timeI am compelled ‘thus to ais but particular cases, | 
with all the . attendant circumstances, names. of parties and localities. are not — 
wanting to swell the calendar of crime and outrage to limits that will, when pub- 
lished, startle the conservative people of the States, and create a clamor which 
_ will not be readily quelled ; and I have no doubt that. the time is near at hand, | 


and the elements rapidly combining to bring. about .a state of affairs, which will 


result ip indiscriminate bloodshed, robbery and rapine, and which An a ‘brief 
space of time will reduce that country to the condition of a howling: wilderness. 


_., *There are hundreds of good men im the country, who have for years en- 
dured. every privation from the comforts and enjoyments of civilized. life, to 
confront every description of danger for the purpose of improving. their fortunes. 
These men have suffered repeated wrong and injustice, which they have:en- 
deavored to repair by renewed exertions, patiently awaiting the correction of — 
outrage by that government which; it is anit pune to claim citizenship under, | 
liable, at any moment, to be of hard earned means, the lives of 
‘themselves and their colleagues threatened and- taken; ignominy and ae, : 
upon them day after day, if resented, is followed by murder. 
of the inhabitants of the Territory possess ‘passions and: elements of 
character calculated to drive them to extremes, ‘and have the ability to. conceive — 


and have the courage to carry out the boldest measures for. redress, and I know — 
that they will be at no loss for a leader. When such as these are driven by their 


wrongs to vindicate, not only their. rights.as. citizens, but their pride of man- 2 


hood, the ‘of in. force i is not considered 
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apology, itt not 


addressing you, I have 10 all feelings tems 
my personal annoyances: in the Mormon ‘country, but’ | have desired to Tay before 
you, the actual condition of affairs, and ‘to’ prevent, if possible, scenes of lawless - 
ness-which, T fear, will be inevitable unless: speedy atid powerful preventives” are 

applied, - I have felt free to thus address you, from ‘the fact’ that some slight re- 


| quests made of me when T last left Washington, on the subject of the affairs of 


Kansas, justified me. in ‘believing that you had corfidence in my integrity, and 
that what influence I could exert would not’ be wanting ‘to terminate the uhfortu- 
naté difficulties in that Territory; Yr have the’ ‘pleasure of assuring it that my 
efforts were not. spared. : 

“With regard ito to the affairs and of the probate the only 
existing tribunal in the Territory of: Utah; ‘there ‘being ‘but one: of the’ three 
federal judges now in the Territory, I will refer you to its records, and to the 
evidence of gentlemen whose assertions cannot bé questioned; as to the treat- 
ment of myself, I will leave that to the representation of others ; at all events, 


the object I have in view, the end I wish to accomplish for the — good, 


will precladé my wearying you with a'tecital of them at present. 
M.-F. MAGRAW.” 


of War, was able to furnish to the House the 
corresp ondence of the expedition itself, commencing with the foregoing circular, 


and inc cluding the proclamation of Governor. Young and the correspondence be- 
tween him and Col. Alexander; the Department of thé Interior furnished several 
letters from David H. Burr, ‘Surveyor General ‘of Utah, the’ office of Indian 
affairs made . up a budget from the Indian pea of the Terie atid the 
office supplied the. following : 


Sr: “In reply | to much of the resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, of the 27th ult., referred ‘by you to this offce, ‘ealling: for ‘information 


which’ gave rise to the military expeditions to Utah Tertitory,’ etc., r have the 
honor to transmit herewith: | | 


‘The letter of resignation « of Ww, w. ‘Drummond; ‘Associate Justice’ of 


3 Supreme Court of Utah Territory. 


The letter of Curtis Bolton, deputy clerk of the Supreme ot 


Uta in to contained i in Drummond's letter of 


4] “Tam very iy, 


Sin: dtartea for my in Minois, T teaching: 


ca tion, fort ie violation on their part of the usages: 
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’ Washington before the executive session SAjouroed, but could not accomplish the 
long and tedious j journey in time; thence I concluded to come this wicks and § go 
up the Mississippi river to Chicago. . | as : 
will see that I have made bold against ‘he 
think I can prove without doubt. You will see by the contents of the. ‘enclosed : 
paper, wherein is inserted my resignation, some of the reasons that induced me 
toresign. I now refer you to Hon. D, Ww. Burr, surveyor general of. Utah Ter- , 
ritory, Hon. Garland Hurt, Indian agent ; also C. I. Craig, Esq., D. L. omp- . 

son, Esq., John M. Hockaday, Esq., John Kerr, Esq., Gentiles of Great Salt Lake 
City, for. proof of the manner in which they have been insulted and abused il | 
the leading Mormons for two years past. Ishall see you soon on the subje Mig 

Ww. W. DRUMMOND, 


SEE 


RESIGNATION oF JUDGE 1 DRUMMOND. 


*«My Dear Sir: the office of Justice-of' the 
Supreme Court of the Territory of Utah, which position. I accepted in A. D., 
1854; under the administration of President Pierce, I deem it due to the public | 
to give some of the reasons why I do so. In the first place, Brigham Young, the 
_ Governor of Utah Territory, is the acknowledged head of the ‘ Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints,’ commonly called ‘Mormons ;’ and, as such head, 
the Mormons look to him, and to Aim alone, for the Jaw by which they a are to be 
governed : therefore no > law of Congress is by them Coenen bis iding in 

| *Sedoudly. I know that there is a secret ‘oath- bound organi: tion | 
all the male members of the Church to resist the laws of the country, and to ac- 
knowledge no law save the law of the ‘Holy Priesthood,’ which comes to the 
people through .Brigham Young direct from God ; he, Young, being | the vice- 

gerent of God and Prophet, viz: successor of Joseph Smith, who was the bl | 
_ of this blind and treasonable organization. 
“Thirdly. I arg fully aware that there i is a.set of ‘men, set apart by" special 
order of the Church, to take both the lives and property of persons who may 
question the —. of the: Church ; the names of whom I will promis ly make 


known at a future.ti 

“Fourthly. That the papers, the Supreme Court 

| destroyed iby order of the Church, with the direct knowledge and approbation of 
Governor B.‘Young, and the Federal officers grossly insulted’ bss 
raise a single question about the treasonable act. 

“¥ifthly: That the Federal: officers of the Tetiitory are constantly: 

sulted, harreseed, and ‘by the and for these ae no 

Siathly. That the Federal are daily compelled to forn 


the American government traduced, the chief executives of the 
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ing. members of the Church, in the most. vulgar, loathsome, and wicked manner 
that the evil passions of mea can possibly conceive. hee ee 

' before my colleague, Judge Kinney, of an assault with intent to commit murder, 
the said. Green being sentenced to the penitentiary; Brigham Young gave a full 
_ pardon tothe said Green before he reached the penitentiary ; also, that the ‘said 
Govertior Young’ pardoned a man by the name of Baker, who bad: been tried and 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary, for the murder: of a 
dumb. boy. by the. name of White House, the proof showing one of the most 
aggravated cases of murder that I ever knew being tried; and to insult the Court 
and Government officers, this man Young took this pardoned | criminal with him, 


in proper person, to church on the next Sabbath after his:conviction ; Baker, in - 


the meantime, having received a full pardon from Governor Brigham Young. 
‘These two men were Mormons. On the other hand, I charge the Mormons, and 
Governor Young i in particular, with imprisoning five or six young men from Mis- 
souri and Iowa, who are now in the penitentiary of . Utah, without thase men 
having violated aay criminal law in America, But they were anti-Mormons— 
, BAM uneducated young men ea route fot California; but because they emigrated 
from Illinois, Iowa, or Missouri, and passed by Great Salt Lake City, they were 
indicted by: a probate court, and most bratally and inhumanly. dealt ‘with, in 
addition to. being. summarily incarcerated in the saintly prison of the Territory 
of Utah. I also charge Governor Young with constantly interfering -with the 
federal courts, directing the grand j jury whom to indict and whom not; and after 


the judges charge the grand juries as to their duties, that this man Young’ invar- 


_ably has some member of the grand jury advised in advance as to his will in fe- 
lation to their labors, and that Ais charge thus ‘given ts the only pops ae known, 


sir, a careful and mature investigation, T have been compelled 


to. come to the conclusion, heart-rending. and sickening as it may be, that Cap- 
tain John Ww. Gunnison, and his party gf eight others, were murdered by the 
Indians i in 1853, under the orders, advice, and direction of the Mormons ; that 


_ my illustrious and distinguished predecessor, Hon. Leonidas Shaver, came to his. 
death by drinking poisoned liquors, given to him under the order of the leading | 


men of the Mormon Church in Great Salt Lake City; that the late secretary of 
the Territory, A. W. Babbitt, was murdered on thé-plains by a band of Mormon 
- marauders, under the particular and special order of Brigham Young, Heber C. 
Kimball, and J. M. Grant, and not by the Indians, as reported by the Mormons 
themselves, and that they were sent from ‘Salt: Lake City for that purpose, and 
‘that-onlys and as members of the Danite Band they were bound to do:the will 
of Brigham. Young as the head of the church, or forfeit their own lives. _ These 
reasons, with many others that I might. give, which would be too heart 

to insert in this communication, have. induced me to. the 
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reason, sir, for making: this: thus. publie is, 
ocratic party, with which I have always strictly acted, is the party now in: ‘power, 


and, therefore, is the party that should tow be held responsible for the treagoti- — 
able and disgraceful state of affairs that ow éxists in Utah Territory: T could, sir, 
if necessary, refer to a cloud of witnesses to attest the reasons Ihave given, ‘and 
the charges, bold ‘as they are, ‘against: those despots, who rule with 
their hundred thousand souls in Utah, and their two hundred thousarid’souls out 
_ of that notable’ Territory} but I shall-not’ do’ so, for the reason’ that the 


such gentlemen as I in in. would 
In Conclusion, sir, to say that; in my ‘career as justice of 


coart of Utah Territory, Thave ‘the consolation of knowing that I did my duty, 


that neither threats nor intimidations' drove me from that path. ‘Upon’ the other 


hand, am pained to say that ‘accomplished little good while’ there, and 


the judiciary is only treated’ asa farce. The only rule of law by which the'in- 
fatuated followers of this cutious people will be governed, is the law of the 


church, ‘and that emanates from Governor Brigham Young, and him dione. 


Ido. believe that, if there. was a ‘man put in office as governor of that pee. 
ritory, who is not a member of the church, (Mormon), and he supported with'a afl. 


cient military aid, much good would result from such a course; but as the A hatbgth : 


is now ‘governed, and as it, has been since the administration of Mr. Fillmore, 


which time Young received his appointment as governor, it is noonday madness 8 


| and folly to attempt to administer the law in that Territory. The. officers : are “fn- : 


sulted, harassed, and murdered for doing their duty, and not recognizing Brig- 
ham, Young. as the only law-giver and law-maker on earth, Of this every 1 ma 


can bear incontestable evidence who has been willing to accept an appointment . ) 


in, _and I assure sir, that 1 no man would be to his | 


and that the witheting curse now rests upon thi nation virtue 


of the peculiar and heart-rending institutions of the Territory of Utah, ‘may be i 


speedily removed, to the honor and credit of our happy country). remain 


your obedient servant, 
“4 


torney the Omted Steer, Wash 


4 


: attention ‘to'the letter of Justice W. W. Drum 


mond, under the date of March 30) 4837, addressed to yourself, ‘tendering: his a 
erein’ my office is called question, 


resignation as associate justice for Utah,’ 
T feel it incambent upon me to take to you the following report a 7 
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cords; of the supreme court: have been. by of Gover- 


nor B, Young, and the federal officers for raise 


a-single question about the treasonable act.’ 


do solemnly declare “this assertion is slightest foundation’ in 
truth.” ‘The’ records, ‘papers, &c., of the Supreme court-in this Territory, ‘to- 


3 gether with all decisions and documents’ of every kind’ belonging thereto, trom 


. Monday, September 22, 1851, at which time said court was first organized, up to 


all and: in’ not one of 


in the decision of the’ supreme ‘court in the case. of" ‘Moroni Green; 


| the which decision was written by Judge Drummond himself, 1 find the following 
_ words: ‘That as the | case, for. which. Green was convicted, seems to have been 


an aggravated, one, this. court ‘does remit the costs of the prosecution, both in 
this court and in ‘the court below.’ _ Green was provoked. to. draw-a pistol in self- 
defence, but did ‘not point 1 it at any one. .He was a lad.of 18 years old. Much 
feeling was ‘excited in his favor, and he was “finally pardoned by the governor, 
upon a petition signed by the judges, and officers of the United States, courts, 


the ‘honorable’ ‘of ang the ‘iuftuential citizens 


Salt Lake City. 
Again: in velation’ to: ‘the ‘i incarceretion of five or ‘ix men ‘from 


_ Missouri and Iowa, who are now (March 30, 1857,) in the penitentiary of Utah, 


nothing a laboring 
$.M. Blair: & Co.,: at. various. times in the night, and stole provisions, groceries, 


fornia, 


without those men having violated bs criminal law in America,’ &e This state- 
ment is also utterly false. | 

presume he alludes to the incarceration, on the aad. 1856, of 
three men, and on, the of of one more; if ‘$0 these are the 


and. Gerrish’s, train:of goods, arriving here in December, 1855, after winter had 
set in, . They, arrived here very destitute; and at that.season of the year there is 


bd 


Man can get to do. ‘Some.of these men: entered. the store of 


Some six or eight were. indicted. for: burgiary,and larceny. . Three plead 
guilty, and a fourth:was proven. guilty ; and: the four were sentenced to the pen- 
itentiary, for. the shortest. time the statute.allowed for the erime and. just.as soon 
as the spring of, 4856.opened, and. a company. was preparing to start. for.Cali- 
petition setting forth - mitigating. circumstances, the governor 
pardoned, them, and, they. went on. their. -way,to.California. . It was.a 
understood. here at the time, that these. men were. incarcerated more 


keep them from, commiting futher erime;daring the winter, 


that time there have been but. four. to the: 
tiary,: one for‘forgery and three for! petty larceny, for terms of sixty and thirty 


days, to-wits:One on the 19th. November} 4856, for larceny; thirty days ;:two:on 
the ‘24th November, 1856, foraggravatéd larceny, sixty days.and one.on:the 26th 


January, 1857,'for forgery, thirty days. So.that on the 3oth March, 18§7,-(the 
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penitentiary; nor had there. beea: nor is thereat this 


“ay were it my province. in afSdavit, ge on ‘alt that 


. Judge W.. W. Drummond has stated in his aforesaid letter of resignation, by re. _ 


cords, dates, and facts; but believing. the foregoing ‘is sufficient to show you : 
_ what reliance is to be placed upon the eon or word of W. W. Dro mmond, 
I shall leave this subject. 4 
“In. witness of the. truth. of. the affidavit, 
“ae scribed my name and affixed the seal of the United States supreme court 
for Utah at Great Salt Lake City, this | 
_ June, A, D. 


RTIS BOLTON, 
Deputy ¢ Clerk of said S. Supreme Court for, Utah, 


Hon. S. Black, 
General A the United Stat, Washington, D. 


sition of causes, though there is seen much relation between the letters. quoted — 
and the action of the Government. For. a thorough exposition commensurate | 
with the aims and purposes of a true and impartial history, we must go toa 
general review of. Utah affairs, not only as regards the Mormon community in their 


own conduct, but also the conduct of the people of the United States towards 7 


them, whether friendly or hostile, which exposition will show that the Utah 
question has long been intensely a national question. = 


Strange as the assertion may appear, the real beginning of the train et causes ee 


and circumstances which led to the ‘‘ Utah War,’’ and its many. complications, 
was the continuation of Brigham Young by President Pierce in the governor- 


ship, in 185§. ‘That is to say, the United States gave the chief’ cause of offence _ 
_ against itself, and afterwards, by construction, made the potent and thorough ie 


administration of Governor Young, and the submission of the community to 
Federal rule under him, to signify a condition of actual rebellion. That which — 
in the “Governor and people of any other Territory or State would have been — 
pranaencsisin’ sn the nation as legitimate and ‘admirable was, in Brigham Young and — 
ons, present treason and a direct intent to overturn and supplant the 
national rule with a Mormon ‘Theocracy. ‘The case had entirely changed since 


Stansbury had said in his report to the Government, *« T feel’constrained to say, ae 
_ that-in-‘my opinion the appointment of the’ President of the Mormon Church,: a 
reference to any other person ‘tothe 


the head of the Mormon community, in‘ prefer 
high office of Governor of ‘the Territory, itdependent of its politicial beat 


with which: I have nothing to-do; was d"measure dictated slike by 
sound policy. This man has been ‘their Moses. * *. He had 


appointment’ by the President, he: combined in: his own person the sho 04 
acter. of confidential adviser, temporal ruler, and prophet of God... 


So as Governor Young and the were. concerned, was also 
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all true. by President Pierce, and therein was the in- 


harmony which developed between Utah and the nation, resulting in the expe-_ 
dition: That which at first so eminently fitted Brigham Young for Governor of 


_ the colony which ‘he led to these valleys, and multiplied substantially into a 
little State ofthe Union, now unfitted him in the eyes of the nation. “To be the 


President. of the Mormon Church: and. Goyernor of Utah Territory was made to 


signify the existence of a politicial’ Mormon Theocracy. The Mormon Moses, 
clothed with the mantle of Federal authority at the head of his people, appeared 


to the “*Gentile!’ ‘as'an Israelitish rebe}dom in the heart of the American re- 
public. Thus the wording of a Stansbury,:a Gunnison and a Thomas L. Kane 
was substituted by the wording a Drummond and a Magraw, without any real 
change of subject, or substitution of some new and reversed cause. In his mas- 


 terly treatise of’ the\ Mormons and their institutions Gunnison had said: ‘‘ For 


those who desire facts in the history of humanity, on which to indulge in reflec- 


tion, is this offered. It were far easier to give a romantic sketch in lofty meta- 


phors, of the genesie and exodus of the empire-founding Saints—the subject is 
its own epic of heroism, whose embellishment is left to imaginative genius, and 


its philosophy to be deduced by the candid ‘philanthropist.’ This treatise of 


Gunnison is the loftiest exposition of the Israelitish theocracy of the Mormons 
ever written by Gentile pen. As his wording shows, he has treated his historica! 
subject as'an ‘Israelitish:epic’’ wrought in modern times. In view of this epic 
monument) of: their history which the hand of Gunnison -essayed to rear for. the 
Mormons, it is both astonishing and monstrous that Judge Drummond, in his — 
resignation, should charge Brigham Young with: the instigation of his murder by 
‘the Indians, Such an act is not within our comprehension of human atrocities 
and ingratitude, especially when applied to.a leader of Brigham Young's cast and 


Sagacity, whose every act marked his deliberate anticipation of a sufficient com- 


pensation to himself or his people. The cruel and cowardly murder of Gun- 
nison, by the order of Brigham Young, could’ not possibly have brought to him 
or his. community. such compensation; for, next to Colonel. Thomas L. Kane, 
Captain Stansbury :and Lieutenant Gunnison had done Governor Young and abe 


3 Marea community more service than any other men in America. | 


it is scarcely jess astonishing and monstrops that 
nasion-sbnalibiahenen: Governor Noung: and the Mormons with the poisoning of 
Associate Justice Shaver, and the tomahawking on the plains of Secretary Babbitt, 


_ seeing that Judge Shaver, was mourned by Salt Lake City,and his funeral sermon 
_ preached by its: Mayor, jlist as the untimely tate of Gunnison was mourned in the 
messageof Governor Young to\the Legislature, and. his memory thus honorably 


preserved on theofficial tablet of Utah’s early history; while Secretary Babbitt 


himself. a Mormon, the chief politician of the community, the man: whom 
the citizens chose and sent to Congress as their Delegate, when they set up the 


Provisional State of Deseret. Monstrous, however,'as these charges of the: mur- 


der of Government officials at the order of Governor Young must. appear im any 


just exposition of the times of 1856-7, they were sent to the House of Repre- 


sentatives as amiong:the chief causes of the Utah Expedition; yet it is worthy. of 


document in the presenta- 
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tion of the Attorney General. It. is.probeble; that, had the. Hen. emiah 
Black been the Executive, as well as the: Judicial head of the 


this juncture, he would have viewed Utah and. her affairs very much’as Daniel, : 
‘Webster had. done before, when Brocchus, Brandebury, Harris, Day and Ferris _ 


deserted three departments of the’ newly created Territory, and sought the: inva- 


sion which was accomplished in 1857. "Indeed. the sequel docs actually :show 


that the: Attorney General, after ‘the Proclamation of Pardon, by: his. constitu- 
tional decision prevented the re-opening of difficulties, and. perhaps: an actual. 
war, between General Johnson and his troops on the one side, and Governor Cum-_ 
oiatioad the Utah militia on the other, which decision restored the heii or foal = 
the exact place where it stood, under Governor: Brigham Young. Aes oe 
_-The true historical exposition, then, is that Utah was not in 
expedition was projected; and that the cause of all the offence on the Mormon 
side was simply that which the community has given from the beginning-—in — 
Qhio, in Missouri, in Illinois, in Utah. They. were seeking to build up the 


Kingdom of God upon the earth; and Brigham Young, their Prophet and Pres- 


ident of their Church, was also now, for the second: time, Governor. of per in: : x 
virtue being the great colonizer. and founder of the Territory..\“The 
strange @hd.interesting people’’ were just: as, admirable when and 


‘Magraw wrote their communications to the Government, making the community __ 


hideous and instigating a war crusade against them, as they were when. Stansbury 
reported them to the nation as the most. wondertul colony of modern times, wor+ 
thy of acceptance into the Union.as.a model. state... But, as observed, a@change 
had come over the vision; and the presence ‘of the community, ia: 1857, 
had become:4s intolerable to the majority of the people of the: United States ae, 
they had been-to Missouri and Illinois... The: Spirit and temper which had: 
sessed those States which had driven the Mormons from their borders, now pas- — 
sessed the whole of the United States. That little colony of religious exiles which — 


had! planted itself in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake in 1847, and, 


erently the Stars and Stripes on foreign soil, claimed it for the nation in that'na- 
tion’s own:august name, had grown. by their.-wonderful emigrations intowhun- 


dred colonies; but for this very reason, of their marvelous growth and organisni; 


the people of the States east and west desired to rid themselves of the Mormons _ 


altogether ; vand, if. needs be, to drive them with guns and. bayonets. from Ameri+ 


ican soil, . Senators and Representatives saw clearly that if the Mormons nasal 
allowed to remain within the American domains, they must inevitably beco me. 
State of the Union, and in the end play, perhaps, a controling part:in: party sia 
itics and the-national destiny. This had been illustrated in Illinois, where. they 
nad held: the balance of power between the Democrats and the’ Whigs... Their 
colonies: were now fast spreading over this western country ; they would settle ~ 
territory which: would come. within the political boundaries of half a dozen States, : 
in which they would cast their potent united vote; they would, by continued: ims 
igrations and) rapid increase of offspring by their. polygamy, which. had. 
for itsaim, multiply into a million of United States citizens within the. 
_ whose united political power would be really. forn .. . Such were the anticix. 

Mormon: Utah times in per | 
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ma “be seen by their. files: of ~The New York 
a Heraldin one of its leaders declared seriously, and with some admiration withal, 
_ that the Mora s held **the whip handle” ‘over the ‘United States, Fillmore and 
Pierce had given:it into the hands. of Brigham Young» With Brigham; Governor, 


was always right, and the United States’ always wrong. Sach was the in- 


ference, and the reason elearly because such men as Brocchus, Ferris and Drum- 
mond were the fepresentatives of the United States, as: versus Brigham’ Young 


_ the Governor of ‘Utah and President of the Mormon Church: And the New 


great Mormon ‘ 


Herald-was verily right.’ It was just the difference in the officials: who 


represented ‘the United States versus Mormiondom, and’ the governor who repre- 


_ sented the United States to the glory and political destiny of the Utah which he 
had founded. Let alone for another decade, and what -would this man, Brigham 
Young, and his Utah amount to in our national affairs?—~he as Governor, exercis- 


ing almost absolute authority in the name of the United States, in consequence 
of ‘the potency. of his ‘own character, in consequence of the impotency of those 
sent’ against | ‘him ‘to overbalance him, and in consequence ‘of the constitutional 


rights of - people ‘of Utah, as citizens of the United States; who earnestly and 


loyally suppor his lawful and potent administration of Federal authority over 
the sreenieubypanld; furthermore, in consequence of the fact that nearly all the 
other Federat officials, except the Mormon branch, first measured arms ‘with the 
yOvernor, and then ‘deserted their posts, leaving the sole govern- 
ment of the’ Tettitory almost entirely in his hands. “Invariably it was the anti- 
Mormon bratich of the administration that conimenced’ hostilities. They com: 
stituted'themselves as missionaries delegated to put down Mormon rule in: Utah, 
and this they did even when not a’score of Gentiles were in the Territory, thus 
efitire community and opposing the legitimate administration of 
the Governor.’ The opposing Judges were the most conspicuous, as also’ very 
potent, they’ forming a majority of the’ judicial’ branch of the Territorial 
administration antagonistic not only to Morinon: ‘rule, but to Mormon citizenship, 
as subsequent issues have shown. ‘The Indian agents; on their part, though-sub- 


ordinate to: Governor Young as Superintendent of Indian Affairs, aimed to ‘frus- 
trate his Indian’ policy, sought to stir up the: Indians under his superintendency 
against him andthe Mormons, spied upon his ‘actions, and like spies: made in- 


sidious and" ‘hostile’ Feports against’ him as their chief, not’ only impeaching him, 
ommending to the not to Py! 


the wars of ‘the Terntory, 


Every time this co n and 
anti branch was manifested to the. Government and the nation, result-— 
ing as it always did in the discomfiture and generally in the resignation of the 


antagonists’ of the Governor, the administration at’‘Washington was both perplexed 


and provoked, ‘and the country thrown into a state of excitement, and exasperated 
anger ove¥ Utah, and the Mormons. It was evidént to the nation that this cofiflict 


and anomalous’ condition in the affairs of ote of the Territories could not be’ per- 
= mitted to continue another decade, and the demand for the removal of Brighatn 
place was” — ud ‘the the solution 


n the ‘Governorship, ‘and the appointment of a Gentile Governor in his | 
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difficulty. This President Pierce: had sought to accomplish in: 


poihtment of Colonel Steptoe, at the expiration of Governor Young's first term; — 


but the declining and the petition which Steptoe and his officers headed, Tecom- : 
mending the re-appointment of Governor Young forced the action of the Presi- 


dent and Brigham into a second. term of office; ‘The re-appointment was prob- _ 
ably quite in accord with President Pierce’s own mind, but he soon found that — 


the sentiment of the country. was decidedly against it, and that a GentileGoy- _ 


ernor was in popular demand; and that too for the very purpose of putting down — 
Mormondom. Indeed the ‘expressive epithet ‘‘ Mormondom” was coined to fit 
" the case; used first in the New York Hera/d and made to signify, in this connec-_ 


tion, that the Mormon Church ‘should: be tolerated with all other. Churches, but 
that the ‘*‘ Mormon theocracy ’* must be invaded and overthrown. This was first _ 
proposed to -be accomplished by a Gentile Governor, supported by a new corps _ 


of Federal officers in accord with him, but ater on as the irrepressible conflict 
grew, and the rage for an anti-Mormon crusade became general, the overthrow 


of politicial Mormondom was given to a United States army, sent to cepom a ze 


—_ Young as a rebel Governor and to set another in his place. 


‘President Pierce was charged with a political mistake in the contianiien.* : 
“i Brigham -Young, from the exception taken to his act both by political 


friends and politicial enemies, but the administration of Pierce was drawing toa — 
elose and it did’ not chouose to inaugurate any new measures, which seeming indif- 


ference’ on the part of the Government only stirred up the opponents. of ee 
Brigham Young to greater exertions, and ‘every measure was adopted to secure 


some! decided action: President Pierce, in disgust over this dissatisfaction of — 
political friends and political foes, declared that he would make no more appoint- i 


ments for the Governorship of Utah as. long as he held office, and thus Gi 


Young remained a colossus on his pedestal, on: which anti-Mormon rage: 3 ‘spent | 


itself in vain, so far as disturbing the condition of affairs in Utah, but an action 


was worked up in the States against Utah and the’ Mormons scarcely less virulent 
in its animus than that which in, Party 


and the South. — 


The rise of the Republican Utah: 


asin which while it gave her no politicaladvantages, such as het admission’'asa _ 


State, exposed her to danger and left her open 'to-the assault of her enemies. In = | 
the framing: of its first platform the Republican party raised her toakindred as 
sociation with the South and, in every campaign : iC. Fremont 


_ standard bearer of the party, there could be read 
“The abolishment of slavery and polygamy; the relics of 


Undoubtedly General Fremont had. much to do with the PRT: of this a 


politicial directness that associated Utah and the South in the ‘ irrepressible 


conflict,” which the Republican party was inspiring in the country for the.over- : 
throw of the Democratic party, and-which struck Utah with a military expedition ie 


before it struck the South. And though it would fall short of Fremont’s 


“and national reputation to class him with Drummond, or to charge him. ih 
‘wiles towards Utah, yet it should: not be that there had 
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lation between “er the Mormons for many years, in which there was nascent 


much of the ‘irrepressible conflict’’ which -he sought to infuse into the political — 


contest of the nation against Mormon Utah, He was the son-in-law of Senator 
_ Thomas H, Benton, whom the Mormons at that time: looked upon as the greatest 
_ political enetay they ever had, and there had been something of a. rivalry: betweén 


the Mormons and Fremont, relative to the possession of California. -This: had 


dated as far back as the lifetime of Joseph Smith, who, at the very moment 
_ when Fremont was designing the conquest of California with a volunteer army, 
had. petitioned the President of the United States and Congress to allow him to 
occupy that Mexican province with a colony of a hundred thousand Mormons. 
Senator Dougtass favored ‘‘General’’ Smith’s project versus General Fremont’s; 
and: accompanied with Fremont’s report on California, which had just’ been 
printed by the Senate, but not yet made public, the: Senator from Illinois dis- 
patched his urgentadvice to ‘‘ General ’’ Smith to at once-start for the possession 
of the Pacific coast with his Mormon colony. It was undoubtedly a knowledge of 
the Mormon Prophet’s design to possess California-by his colony, as preferred by 


Douglass to. the somewhat filibustering character of his son-in-law’s proposed ex- 
pedition, that so strongly set Benton against this Mormon colonization in the 


west, the wonderful. success of which the simple relation -of the historical fact is 


proving to be the real cause, not only of the Utah Expedition, but also of all the 


special legislation in Congress to this day against ‘‘ Mormon Utah.’’ This at the 
last effort was very strikingly illustrated by General Cullom in his affirmation to 
the. Senate, substantially to the effect that, if. the successful Mormon colonization 


of the west was not stopped by some radical measure of Congress, the Mormons 


would control half. a dozen States in the west, and thus give the balance of power 
in the national politics against the Republican party, which at its birth. made 
proclamation of war against Mormondom. . Now it is. just in this political vein 


that the historian finds the real cause and animus of the Utah Expedition, and ~ 


of all the action and special legislation against Mormon Utah to this day, and not 
in the charges of Magraw and Drummond, nor even polygamy, though the 
former furnished excuse for the Expedite as the other does Prone for. special 
legislation. 

‘Jn Missouri and Illinois, this political vein 1 of the Mormon tian was a 
locally defined. - It was Senator Benton who first gave it a national significance, 
and now, upon the political banners of his son-in-law, it was proclaimed with 
mottoes classing Utah and polygamy with slavery and the South. This develop- 
ment of the history, gives interest and significance to a brief review of the: ‘case 
of Fremont and the Mormons, in the occupation of the Pacific Slope. | : 

Destiny led the Mormon pioneers to the valleys of Utah. Destiny went 

with the Mormon battalion to California in the expedition of General S. Ww. 
Kearney;. whose instructions from the Secretary of War were to ‘‘ conquer * Cali-. 
_ fornia, and set up.a provisonal military government there in the name of the 
United States... California, however, was. won by Fremont and his volunteers, 
and the: United States flag was hoisted-in the Bay of San Francisco by Commo- 
dore Stockton before the arrival of General. ‘Kearney. A battle or. two, by the 


troops, under » Kearney, the conquest. Had not the Genera 
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liable soldiers ia the that country.» “it Kearney: found: 
ied by several rival governors: was hero!’ 
‘The hero was in’ rebellion; ‘He refnsed first 
the-military chief the government ‘of the: eonqueréd ‘Province. 
‘ even won the*position from the rightful Governor on the strength of his: Claims 
supported by his popularity; ‘but:at this crisis of affairs; Col. Poi 
StiGeorge Cooke :arrived in California with his command—the Mormon bat- 
tallion Their coming gave to Kearney ‘the victory over his rival. He:congulted 
with Colonel Cooke, who assured him that/he could rely on his Mormon soldiers 
tova-man ‘This decided the General. resolved to force the issue and: arrest 
histival; consummated, and:Fremont was carried to 
trialjiander Mormon guard: The famous case of Kearney and Fremont; forms 
quite-a chapter of American history, ‘but it is well 
a Mormon soldiers played in the case. . 
“The political banners of Fremont asa for Presidential 
motto; “The abolishment of slavery and polygamy; the twin 
barbarisin,”” are scatcely more significant than’ the 
‘case Of Himself and the Mormons. 
After the rise of the Republican party, this political vein of the Mormon 
question grew so broad and rapidly in the’ political mind of the great parties, ae 
this time Struggling for the supremacy, that even Senator Douglass was’ over-— 3 
whelmed with the necessity. of taking up the conflict against the Mormons, whose 


3 united vote had sent him to the Senate, and towards whom, up to the“ present — 


time, he ‘had’ ‘manifested ‘not merely” ‘Gratitude, ‘but even 


friendships 


weie in’ acco 


His 


‘In politics, Senator and thie” 


squatter-sovereignty was their political eréed, and while they sought his 
‘fluence at the seat of Government, he found in them the living exponents ‘of ie 
sovereigt.ty doctrine to which he devoted his life. Just here, his advice to the 


Prophet, as reported by may ‘be nepeated “Wi with ‘auch’ 


He is ripe for-Oregon and California. . He said he would resign his seat. in. Con- 

gress, if he ¢ould command the torce that. Mr, Smith could, and would be.on the 
march'to.that country in a month. ‘In five years,’ he said, noble State might 
be formed, and then if they would: feito she: have 


“Mormons ‘had not gone to thé or 
They had, indeed, ‘built up what they considered a “‘ noble State’ of the Union - 

offered it’ to. Congress for’ ‘aeceptance, which had ‘beén’ te 
jected ; they hed hot in consequénce ‘of this’ rejection up an indépe 
dent government'of their own,'’ which fidelity to the nation doubtless Daigle 


dpproved® ‘seeing that the treaty had ceded” this then Mexican Territory to 


United States.” ‘There had been then rio” change between’ Douglass’ a 
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‘he Motwani United States; this. could. reach as 


the Stabe bad expelled the Mormons. 


In the spring of 1856 Senator speech. at. 
field, was the announcement: of his: platform: before the assembling: 
of the conventions that were to hominate successor of President. Pierce. In_ 
_ that speech the senator characterized Mormonism as “the loathsome ulcer of the 
body: politic.”’ and recommended the free use’of: the’ scalpel:as the only remedy 
in the hands ofthe nation, But there were those. in the. States, such as Thomas 


L. Kane, who:had given Douglass’ name to President Filmore as .surety tor Gov- 


ernor Young, and Mr, Fred. Hudson, the great. manager. at:the time of the New 
York. Herald, who.viewed the; speech of the Senator from IHinois in its true 
light. Hudson's confidant, an assistant, on Utah affairs, noticing this passage in 


- American polities of himself, wrote: ‘‘ My first impulse. was to notice the speech, 
but a careful examination of it rendered the expediency of such a course very 
doubtful. There were so many ‘ ifs,’ and so often ‘should it be,’ that it was at 


last concluded to leave it alone, for the senator might, after all, have said what 


he did from the necessity of sailing with the popular tide against the Mormons, 
while, at the same time, he might in the Senate demand evidence of the crimi- 
inality of the Mormons before any action was taken against them.”’ 

But the Mormon leaders were so incensed at the action of Douglass that i it be- 
came impossible for him to prompt the Senate to an investigation of Utah affairs 
by a commission... An irreconcilable breach was made, The Deseret. News (un- 
doubtedly. speaking. with Governor Young’ S. voice) replied to the speech, and the 
llinois. statesman was reminded of the time when he was ‘but a county. judge,” 


and when the: Prophet Joseph told him that he would some day be an aspirant for 


‘the chair, of Washington ; that, if he continued. the friend of the. Mormons, he 
should live to be. President of the United States; but if he ever lifted his, finger 
or-his voice against. them, his. plans should be frustrated and his hopes utterly dis- 
appointed, .-All this, the successor of the Mormon Prophet circumstantially re- 


lated to: the senator in reply‘to his Springfield speech and closed in the name of : 


the Lord, with the prediction that et should fail, and never attain the goal 
of hig ambition, 


ptediction’of the Mormon Prophet: in conversation with Douglass is 


citigutarly and’ was published years: before the Illinois Senator recom- 
mended the Government: to “cut the loathsome out,’ which recommenda: 
tion makes the story ertinent 
expedition. 

| Douglas was a candidate for the the United States: Ba: 
_chanan was nominated and Douglass defeated. 


But neither the defeat of Douglass nor the 


mnanifest: destiny? that so:singularly made “Utah the »political. scapegoat :of the 


times. She was declared! to be the sister of the South, with a common ‘fate; but 


the South had‘not yet»chosen.to recognize her. «During: that campaign; in the 


of 1856, the banner hostile, and 
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Republicans saw. more clearly, or sénsed-more’ the 


that the Mormons and the Democrats had a common cause and a common: fate | 


In fine’ the political action.in the country in the fall of 1856 left the Mormons no bs : 

friends‘in any of the States and it was this very fact and not their right doings 

the of March, 1043; Mr. President oft 


| United States, and*he and his cabinet, like’ Douglas, was soon overwhelmed with 


the popular wave that rose at that time, to lash to fury in vain upon the lee 
Mountain ‘Zion; but which; astonishingly to be told, immediately 


swept over the South and baptized the United States in the blood of civil: war. © 


‘CHAPTER XVI 


REVIEW oF. JUDGE DRUMMOND" Se COURSE IN UTAH. HE ASSAULTS THE 
“BATE COURTS AND DENOUNCES THE UTAH LEGISLATURE AT THE CAPI- 
‘TOL, JUDGE SNOW'S REVIEW OF THE COURTS OF THE TERRITORY. ‘HIS 
“LETTER TO THE COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY. JUDGE DRUMMOND 
‘LEAVES UTAH AND COMMENCES HIS CRUSADE, THE CONSPIRACY TO 
UP THE “UTAH WAR.” THE CONTRACTORS. CHARGES OF INDIAN’ 
AGENT TWISS. POSTAL SERVICE: CONTRACT AWARDED TO MR. H¥YRUM 
GOVERNOR YOUNG ORGANIZES: AN EXPRESS AND CARRYING 
‘COMPANY. NEW POSTAL SERVICE. WAR AGAINST UTAH. POSTOFFICE — 
“DEPARTMENT REPUDIATES ITS CONTRACT. “TROOPS ARE ON THE WAY 


politic ‘ory of 1856, that the compli’ 
cations of the nation herself, tending towards the great war conflict between the 
North and the South, drew Utah into the vortex, almost without any action of — 


her own, whether good or bad; but no military expedition could be sent against 


her without circumstantial causes. The charges of Drummond and Magraw were _ 


considered to be sufficient, which fact: makes a review of themselves and: Mewes 


action in Utah affairs necessary to the development of the history of a ¢ 


Samnuel:W, Richards, to his brother in England, dated Fillmore City, December, 
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“HISTORY OF SALT LAKE CITY. 
«You iii no.doubt, heard of the appointment and arrival of Judge Drum- 


mond in this, Territory. He has lately been holding. court in this place, which 


_ has given him. an opportunity to show himself. *. * * He has brass 
- todeclare, in open court, that the Utah laws are founded in ignorance, and has 
+ attempted to.set some of the most important ones aside. This, being the highest 
compliment he. has:to pay to Utah legislators, we shall all endeavor to appreciate 
it, and he, no doubt. from his great abjlity to jndge the merits of law, will be 
able to appreciate, the merits of a return compliment some day. His course and 
: Bee so far seem to be to raise a row if Posey and make himself notorious. 

ofl speaking of Judge Semana, I might. have. named the fact that he 
compliments a Mormon jury by taking his wife on to the judgment-seat with him, 
which she occupies almost constantly. There was one case, however, of such a 
character that she. did not appear.’’ 


Ina letter of a later, date (January 5th, 1856, ae the same correspondent 
wrote. 


Some little excitement prevails in town ‘AS affair took place. be- 
tween Judge Drummond and a Jew trader here, which was rather amusing at the 
time, but may be something more than fun for the Judge before he gets through 
with it.- A grand jury is meeting this evening, which will bring in an indictment 
against the Judge and his negro, Cato, for assault and battery with intent to mur- 
der; and he will be arrested and brought before the probate court on ‘Monday 
morning next, a 9 o’ctock, just at the time he should answer to his name in the 
supreme court, which sits at that hour. * * 

‘‘He has virtually ruled’ our probate. courts out of power in his decisions, 
but we will now know whether probate courts can act or not,. especially in his 
case; * 

“Judges Kiniey and Stiles, Babbitt, Blair, and nearly all the lawyers in the 
Territory, United States’ Marshal, etc., are expected in here to-morrow, as the 
supreme court opens on Monday. . There is only one case that I am aware of to 
come up before that court, and that of not much account: * *. 


“ <The party alluded to just iiace have arrived. A. W. Babbitt comes in a 


prisoner. He has been arrested by order of Judge Drummond, on the suppo- 
sition that he was concerned in the escape of Carlos Murray, who was brought 
here a prisoner ; some time since, but is not here now. There i is quite an excite- 
ment in town about matters and things. “I wish this letter was to go one week 
later, so as to give you the result of the present commotion, which will ‘probably 
decide the jurisdiction of our probate courts.’” | 


3 


The case of the “‘ wife’’ was a greater ottigh both to the government anit 


the community than this indignant membér of the Legislature knew at the time. 
Associate Justice Drammond’ had brought with him to ‘the Territory a ‘lady 


‘companion,’ while his wife and family were left in Illinois.. After the notice of 


his aries: had been published in the Deseret News, some of the relatives of Mrs. 
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Drummond’ paid a visit to the judge’s ‘“‘ companion,” and, unfortunately for the 
honor of the bench, the ‘‘lady’’ from St. Louis did not answer to the descrip- 
tion of the wife in Oquawkee. The discovery was noised abroad, yet so shame- 


less was the conduct of this judge and his paramour that she traveled with him — 


wherever he held court, and on some occasions sat beside him on the bench. = 


* Plurality of wives,’’ comments Stenhouse, *‘was to the Mormons a part of 
their religion openly acknowledged to all the world. Drummond's plurality was | 


the outrage of a respectable wife of excellent reputation for the indulgence of a 


common prostitute, and the whole of his conduct was a gross insult to the Gov- 


ernment which he represented, and the people among whom he was sent to admin- 


ister law. For any contempt the Mormons conse towards such a man, there — 


is no need of apology.” 


Here is exhibited the very onset of the conflict, relative to the Ssetiediieion 6 of 


the probate courts in this Territory, and the existence and business of a Terri- 
torial marshal, a conflict that continued to the days of Chief Justice. McXean ; 


but it is clear from the record that, whether the Utah Legislature made its laws in — 


ignorance or not, it had shown no intent to subvert the federal rule, or toset aside 
United States Courts to give the jurisdiction to the probate courts; yet this is 
the very charge made against Governor Young and the Utah Legislature—namely, 
that they did both with intent and treason so set aside federal rule, substituting, 
an ecclesiastical rule under the guise of probate courts. ‘‘ With regard to the 
affairs and proceeding of the probate court, (wrote Magraw to the President) the 
only existing tribunal in the Territory of Utah, there being but one of the three 
federal judges now in the Territory, I will refer you to its records, and to the, 
evidence of gentlemen whose assertions cannot be questioned,’” while the asso- 
ciate justice wrote, ‘‘The judiciary is only treated as a farce. eb EE 
is noonday madness and folly to attempt to administer the law in that Territory. 
The officers are insulted, harrassed and murdered for doing their duty, and not 
recognizing Brigham Young as the only lawgiver and lawmaker upon earth.’”” 
- Tn'the reverse of this the foregoing notes, from one of the legislators to his 
brother, show us a judge, who was sent to execute the laws of the Territory, 
rudely assaulting the lawmaking department and ruling out of power the probate 
courts, which it had endowed with a jurisdiction necessary to the commonwealth 
under peculiar circumstances. This conflict thus begun by Judge Drummond, in 
1855-6, against the Territorial commonwealth, falsely interpreted to Buchanan’s 


administration, is rendered in General Scott’s instructions as '‘state of pein | 
tial rebellion against the laws and authority of the United States.”’ - 


The burden of the subject resting then, at this point with the jurisdiction of a 


our probate courts, and the Territorial business generally, it is needful that we 
enlarge the review of previous chapters relative to the reasons of the superior 


Marshal, Attorney General and District Attorney. The reason in fine was the 


jurisdiction given to those courts, and the creation of the offices of Territorial — 


desertion of the Chief Justice ana one of his associates, accompanied by the Sec- | 


retary of the Territory and Indian Agent, carrying away all the government 
funds. It is not necessary to again review their conduct, or to reaffirm the jus- 
tification of Governor Young and the Mormon community, but simply to repeat 
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‘the connecting cause of the powers which the legislature conferred upon the pro- 
bate courts andthe creation of the Territorial officers. Associate Justice Snow 
was not set aside by the Legislature, but an enabling act was passed authorizing 
him to hold: United States Courts in all the distridts; at the same time jurisdic- 
tion was given to the probate courts in civil and criminal affairs in the amterest of 
the commonwealth, lest it should be left altogether unable to administer in the 
departments .of justice, which would have been the case at that moment had 
‘Associate Justice Snow died or lett the Territory. Mr. Magraw himself uninten- 
tionally illustrated this point, when he told the President that the probate court was 
the only existing tribunal in Utah, ‘‘there being but one of. the three federal 
judges now in the Territory.” Te was the exact case at the onsec when the 
probate court was created. | 
Already extracts have been made. from. the correspondence between Judge 
_ Snow and the Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, who drew a strong line of demarcation 
‘between United States and Territorial business, making it absolutely necessary 
for the Territory to assume the responsibility and cost of its own business. 
This, however, the legislature did against its own judgment, holding that the 
‘Territorial District Courts were really United States Courts. Judge Snow, con- 
_tinuing the correspondence, discussing the subject with the comptroller of the 
‘treasury in behalf of his court and the te said in his letter of February 
$, 1853: 


‘* To enable you to fully understand the present situation of things, Niehore 
proceeding further, I will inform you that the Legislative Assembly passed an act,* 
approved October: ath, 185, authorizing and requiring me, for a limited time, to 
hold all the courts in the Territory, but said ite about jurisdiction, appellate 
or original. (See Utah Laws, p. 37.) 


bee ' February 4, 1852, another act was approved, giving jurisdiction to the dis- 
trict courts in all cases, civil and criminal, also in chancery. (See #4., p. 38, sec. 
2.) The same law gave jurisdiction to the probate courts, civil and criminal, also 
in chancery. (See £., p. 43, sec. 36.) An act was approved March 3d, 1852, 
providing for the appointment of a Territorial Marshal, Attorney General and 
District Attorneys, to attend to legal business in the district courts when the Ter- 
ritory should be interested. (See tb., pp. 56, §7-) 


do not-intend to be understood as expressing any opinion in to 
the legality of these several enactments, but I only mention them to enable you to 
understand the present views of the Legislative Assembly, as expressed in a report 
to which I shall soon refer. Tiis report was called out by reason of the non-pay- 
ment of these costs. I having referred the claimants to the Legislative Assembly, 
_ they procured my certificate of their correctness and petitioned for payment. The 
petition was referred to a committee on claims, and, to enable that committee to 
understand the subject, the Council passed a resolution, requesting me to inform 
them of the amount of costs of holding the courts for the past year, distinguish- 
ing those which in my opinion should be paid the from 
those payable by:the Territory. 
this request I gave the reasons of my opinion, acting 
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‘on the principle that the reasons of an opinion are often of far more nee than st 
the opinion itself: In so doing I laid before them:my correspondence with you, 
and referred to such of the laws of the United States as in my opinion had a beaf- > 
ing on the subject, and to the enactments. I also went minutely into the usual : 
officers 6f the ‘Courts and expenses attendant upon ‘them, and showed how these 
officers-and courts are usually paid, in both civil and criminal -cases, together with 

the payment of the incidental expenses, making ond answer — te a : 
‘much so for insertion in this communication. —— fe 


_ | This committee reported adversely to payment by the Territory,’ but 
what principle I have not been informed. The subject was then referred to a‘ ju- 
diciary committee, composed of some of the best members of the council. This 
committee reported adversely to payment by the Territory, and gave their reasons. 
This-report was adopted, therefore I proceed to notice the positions taken by them. 


| «‘They commence with what they call the equity of the principle involved in 
‘ee the question presented, saying that nearly all the costs of courts here have accrued 
by reason of emigration passing through here to California and Segoe, 4 and: am , 
justice requires the United States to pay such expenses. 
___ #€ My experience in the courts thus far justifies the firm belief that the facts 
here assumed are correctly stated. See my concluding remark in my letter of July 
10. But with this equitable consideration, I am unable to see what I have:to do, 
though I can see its bearing when addressed to the political branches of the gov- 
ernment by whom ‘and to whom that matter was then addressed. 
| ‘‘'They further take the position that the United States and the Territory of 
Utah respectively must sustain and bear the expenses, direct and incidental, of 
the officers and offices of its. own creation, that the supreme and district courts 
were created, not by a law of Utah, but by a law of the United States; and as 
such, by the Organic Act, they have jurisdiction, civil and criminal, in all cases 
not arising out of the constitution and laws of the United States, unless such jur- 
isdiction should be limited by a law of the Territory; that congress, by extend-. 
ing the constitution anc laws of the United States over the Territory, and 
creating courts and appointing officers to execute these laws, had done what was 
her right and duty to do, but, as she had seen fit to go further and give jurisdic- 
tion to her courts and require her officers to execute the laws of the Territory, it 
had become her duty to sustain these courts and officers, and bear their expenses; 
that the Territorial Legislature, by giving jurisdiction to these courts and divid- 
ing the Territory into districts, had done nothing but discharge a duty which | 
Congress had required at their hands, but this did not require them to bear any 
part of the expenses; that these courts took jurisdiction: in all cases, not by 
virtue of the Territorial laws, but by'a law of Congress; that the Territories, by 
their Organic Acts, are not independent governments within the meaning of the 
term that’all just powers emanate from the government, but are subordinate, de- 
dependent braniches.of government; that Congress did. not intend to give any 
- court jurisdiction im civil and criminal cases at common law and in chancery, but 
the supreme and district courts, and, as she had reserved the right to nullify any 
act of the Legislative Assembly, she could enforce obedience to her mandates; — 
(that, with such a state of things, it is — to = principle of justice and 
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sound, legislation ta, require s0 dependent a branch of ‘government to bear any 
part of the expenses. of enforcing ‘the laws;. that the officers, having charge of 
that branch of public service, ought not to so construe the acts of Congress as to 
produce such results, so long as the long as the laws ‘will admit of a construction 
consistent with justice and sound legislation; that, in their opinion, the acts of 
Congress did not require such a construction, but on the contrary they strongly 
indicated, if they did not require, the construction contended for by them; and 
that the same principle which would require such dependencies to pay a part (of 
the expenses) would require them to pay the who/e, and with that construction 
' Congress might, at.the expense of the Territories, impose upon them any embod- 
iment of officers she, in her. discretion, might see fit to send, which never 
could have been intended by the framers of the constitution. : 
This report concludes by recommending that these costs be to me, 
with the opinion of the council that they are payable out or the annual appro- 
priations made by Congress for defraying the expenses of the circuit and district 
‘courts of the United States, and by recommending that the laws of Utah be so 
amended as to take away the jurisdiction of the probate courts at common law, 
civil and criminal, and in chancery, and abolish the offices of territorial marshal, 
attorney-general, and district attorneys, so that the United States, by her judges, 
attorneys and marshals may execute the laws of the Territory. But, as this re- 
port was not made until a late day in the session, the laws were not so amended. 
Should the next Legislative Assembly in these matters concur with this, the laws 
above referred to will either be repealed or modified.” 


It will be seen by this report of the committee that the Utah Legislature,.as 
early as 1852-3, desired to do what, after twenty years of conflict, was accom. 
_ phshed,—namely, to limit the jurisdiction of the probate court and to abolish 
those Territorial officers which had ‘been created from necessity, ‘‘so that the 
United States, her ‘attorneys and marshals execute laws . 
the Territory.”’ 

It appears, then, this review made Justice Quan, 
. before the date of the Utah Expedition that the conflict which arose in the courts 
of Judges Drummond and Stiles, furnishing the most direct cause of said expedi- 
tion, was not in consequence of the Legislature desiring to limit the legitimate 
rule of the federal officers, much less to put the Territory in the attitude of. re- 
bellion, but rather that. Drmmond and others sought the conflict with the very 
design so soon afterwards expressed in the Utah war. eines at least, was whe 
of the Mormon people. | 
the Spring of 1857, Associate went to. Valley 
to hold court, instead of which he immediately left Carson tor Cali- 
fornia to commence his crusade. As soon as he reached the Pacific Coast he 
made a fierce attack upon the Mormons in the papers of San Francisco. He 
- next from New Orleans April 2, 1857, dispatched his resignation to the Govern- 
ment that it might reach Washington before the executive session adjourned. 
His-exposure—much of it false and much of it exaggerated—added to the affidavit 
of Judge Stiles who was then in to demand im- 
mediate action. | | 
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|  Sibagitinne; while this war crusade was being worked up against Utah; he 
was making extraordinary efforts to bring herself into closer relations with the 
Eastern States, and a broader intercourse with the world generally, As eae 
seen, early in the year 1856, she had made a grand demonstration for ecosenrens. 
into the Union, and now the close of the year saw her undertaking a great en-_ 
terprise to aid the Government in its postal sérvice, enlarge her own ‘commerce, 
and establish a line of settlements between Great Salt Lake City and the Eastern — 


frontiers. ‘One of the citizens of Utah, Mr. Hiram Kimball, had obtained ae fe 


contract from the Post Office Department for the transportation of the. United 
States mails across the plains between Independence, ‘Missouri, and this city. 
‘Hitherto the postal: service with Utah had been ‘very unsatisfactory, the contracts 
being exceedingly low, which gave the contractors, who were only commercially _ 
interested in Utah, nothing of the citizen’s impulse and ambition to perfect the | 
mail service. Feramorz Little, indeed, as a sub-contractor, had on former occa- 
‘sions made exceedingly short time, but up to the letting of the contract to Mr, : 
Hiram Kimball, the enterprising men of Salt Lake City, whose commercial 
_ ‘facilities would be greatly enhanced by the organization of a grand carrying com- 
pany, had found no opportunity for such a design. |The contract of Mr. Hiram © 
‘Kimball amounted to only $23,600 for the mail service, but Governor Young saw 
in it the foundation of a gigantic express company, such as ; only he could possibly 
_~organize, having at his back an entire whe was sO 
-m the enterprise, 
out by deep snows on the mountains hous all 

*the States during the terrible winter of 1856, and almost as destitute of — 
news from the Pacific, the Mormons had little idea of the stir which Utah had — 

«created everywhere throughout the Union since the former contractor, Magraw, 
’ had written his letter to the President of the United States, dated Independence, _ 
Missouri, October 3, 1856, since which time, they had received no mail; much — 
less did they know of the inception of the ‘‘ contractors’ war,’” as in abe, wor 
the Utah Expedition was very generally considered to be. 


| Taking up the mail contract of the Government in good faith, ana ee 
that executive promptness and confidence in his recources which were so charac- 
teristic of, the man, Governor Young bent all his energies to organize the ‘‘B. Y. 
Express."" He gathered around him the most intrepid men of the mountains, — 
urged the brethren who had stock to join in the enterprise, and suceeded in con- | 
trolling all that was necessary to make such a gigantic company as that which he 
designed successful. There were many companies organized with outfitting — 
‘teams, tools, farming utensils, etc., to form settlements over the entire line, k 
at that date there were only a few mountaineers between 
City and the termiinal point. 
‘The’ winter shows of 1856-7 had Wig: on the mountains and 
‘plains, : and this rendered the stocking of the road and the building of stations — 
over the long distance of 1,200 miles a very severe task. But there was every 
incentive to more than ordinary diligence. The Government had never ‘exhib- — 


ited-much favor to any Mormon citizen. The acting postmaster at that time, — - 


‘Judge Elias Smith, was only a oe of the — postmaster, Mr. oe. 
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Bell... Any dels. Row in commencing the new mail contract might be seized as 
a pretext for repudiating the new contractor, which really turned out to be the 
ease when the expedition made it convenient for the Government to find such a 

pretext. With this fully impressed upon their minds, the most daring and hardy 
of the mountaineers were called by Governor Young to assist, and in an incredi- 
bly short space of time, and in the midst of very severe weather, stations were 
built and relays of horses and mules were strung all the way along the traveled 
route, from the mountains to the Missouri river. There was a fair prospect that 
the Y.. Express Carrying Company” would soon grow into the vast enter- 
prise as designed, conveying all thé merchandise and mails from the East and 
placing Utah, by means of express messengers, in daily intercourse with the rest 
of the world, a decade before that desired end was accomplished by the railroad. 
‘But this very entegprise, undertaken in the service of the Government, having 
for its aim. also the general good and commercial advancement of this western 
- country, and for the safety of the emigrations, which were fast peopling these 
young States and Territories, was construed against the Mormons as one of the 
- causes which gave rise to the Utah Expedition. This will be exemplified in 
33 to the House from the Indian 


‘INDIAN AGENCY OF THE UPPER PLATTE, 
On Raw Hide Creek, July 15, 1857. 


6s Sir: In: a communication addressed to the Indian Office, dated April 


last, I called the attention of the department to the settlements being . made 
within the boundaries of this agency by the “ Mormon Church,’ clearly in. viola- 


tion of law, although the pretext or pretence under which these settlements are 


made i is under the cover of a contract of the Mormon Church to Carty the mail 


from Independence, Missouri, to Great Salt Lake City. 

“On the asth May, a large Mormon colony took possession of the etter of 
Deer Creek, one hundred miles west of Fort Laramie, and drove away a band of 
Sioux Indians whee I had settled there in April, and had induced them to 
plant corn. 

that on the 23d May, to attend to matters connected 
with the Cheyenne band, in the lower part of the agency. 

‘¢] have information from a réliable source that these Mormons are about 
‘three hundred in. number, have plowed and planted two hundred acres of prairie, 
and are building houses sufficient for the accommodation of five hundred peroune, 
and bave'a large herd of cattle, horses and mules. 

_ **T am persuaded that the Mormon Chureh intend, by this olen thus partially 
developed, to monopolize all of the trade bie the pniteun: and whites within, or 
passing through, the Indian country. is 


1 respectfully and earnestly call the attention of hi department to this in- — 


vasion, and enter my protest against this occupation of the Indian country, in 
_ force, aod the forcible Section of the Indians from the place where I med settled 
them, 


cd PE ‘Congress. ‘de: would pepertes request that the President will be 


¢ 


am. to. this matter, for the Marsione no laws en- . 
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pleased to issue such ‘inn; in wisdom and: judgment, seem eat 
order to correct the evil complained of. 


Platte. 


Commissioner of Indian 


The thes comvunication teferred to, Apiil, ig. prior to : 


the circular of General Scott, and cotemporary with the letter of Judge Drum; 


‘mond to the Attorney General, which was dated April 2d, 1857, enclosing his 


resignation dated March 30th, 1857. These three letters quoted—from the con- 


tractor, Magraw, Associate Justice Drummond, and Indian Agent Twiss—are the 
very documents which, both in subject and date, bure most directly upon the — 
‘¢ information which gave rise to the military expedition ordered to Utah Terri-— 


tory, * * * ‘throwing light upon the question. as to how far said : 
Brigham Young and his followers are in a state of rebellion or resistance to the . 
government of the United States.” Moreover, in most of the documents fur- 


nished to the House, excepting those from the War Department, of date subse- 
quent to the determination of the Expedition, there is seen not only a marked, 


and almost serial connection with the three documents in example, but the 


evidence. of a decided conspiracy ; that is to say, those documents were. con- 


cocted both with malice and intent to bring on the ‘‘Utah War,’ by leading the 


Government astray with false information that ‘ Brigham Young and his follow- 


ers’’ were “‘in a state of rebellion or resistance to the government of the United 
States.” It will be noticeable, that two of the six “ Gentiles of Great Salt Lake 


Cry” to whom Judge Drummond refers the Attorney. General ‘* for proof of the 


manner in which they have been insulted and abused by leading Mormons for 
‘two years past,”’ are Garland Hurt, Indian Agent, and John M. Hockaday, mer- _ 
chant and mail contractor. There was no call for proof from the Chief Justice, _ 


John F, Kinney, then in the east, nor from such Gentile merchants as Livingston 


and Bell, the latter of whom was also the postmaster of Great Salt Lake City, | 


nor from William H. Hooper, who in that be, asa 
tile: merchant rather than asa Mormon. 


Now, the pertinency of this mail in | of | 
causes. which led to the Utah war will appear at the very naming of the fact that 
Hockaday and Magraw were the former contractors to between 


Independence, Missouri, and Great Salt Lake City. 


» Notice at this:‘point a remarkable connection of causes: suggestive of con- | 
spiracy, when laid side by side with subsequent events, and: the acts of the prin- — 
cipal factors who gave to the Government the information that led to:the sending S 
of the Expedition to put down a rebellion, which’ had no existence in ‘fact or 


intent, so'far as the citizens.of Utah were concerned. 


noticed, was. awarded to: Mr. Hiram Kimball, a cjtizen of Utah. This ‘award 
was not as any favor from the department, which, there is every reason tobelieve, 
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‘The mail service for Utah was now in the hands of the 
ae community so ‘vitally concerned in its success, rather than in the mere emolu- 
_ ments of the contract’; and Governor Young, in the interest of the commerce 
of the Territory, and of their emigrations, as well as for the quick and reliable 
| “ape intercourse with the Eastern States, had already designed the gigantic ‘B. 
Express Carrying Company.”’ Doubtless the former contractor, one of whom, 


Mr, Hockaday, was a resident merchant of Salt Lake City, knew of the concep- _ 


tion of such a design of Governor Young, some time before the new contract 
was awarded, seeing the contract was sought for that very purpose. The great 
Mormon colonizer and city founder, had already proclaimed his intention of 
establishing a line of settlements from Great Salt Lake City to Carson Valley, 
and a line of intercourse east to the Missouri River; and it was quite certain 
that, on this eastern line, a chain of settlements would spring up out of the Mor- 
mon emigrations, as soon as permitted by the Government in its treaties for In- 
dian lands. This example was given by the Mormons in their exodus, when they 
éstahlished stakes of Zion” on the route to the Mountains—laid the founda- 
tions indeed of what have since become our great frontier cities. No sooner did 
the Indian agent, Thomas S. Twiss, see the establishment of the mail stations, by 
mer Y, 2. Company,” than he predicted to the Government, the Mormon con- 
trol of the trade of the plains, and urged hostilities to prevent this colonization 
of the eastern line, exaggerating a mail station into a ‘settlement of five hundred, 
and: charging the Mormons with driving off Indians and 
on n theif 

“The contractor, W. M. F. Migiaw?< on the side of his personal interest, 


seems to have been in full understanding and perfect accord with Indian Agent - 


Twiss; and immediately upon the award of the contract to Mr. Hiram Kimball, 
upon which was to’be based the operation of the ‘‘B. Y. Express and Carrying 
Company,” he wrote to the President of the United States, addressing him ‘as 
a personal and political friend,”’ to lay before him * some information relative to 
the present political and social condition of the Territory of Utah,” in which “‘there 
is left no protection for life or property,” but a condition of things, which, (to 
follow the contractor’s words) “will, when published, startle the conservative 
| people ‘of the States, and create a clamor which will not be readily quelled; and 
-Vhave no doubt that the time is near at hand; and the elements rapidly combin- 
ing to bring about a state of affairs which will result in indiscriminate bloodshed, 
¥ébbery'and rapine, and which, ry 
condition of ‘e’howting wilderness.”” 


oS Very suggestive is this prediction of the contractor ‘Migtiw, 1 in view of the 
fact that it was afterward: 
two years—a prospect, moreover, which was known in the States, and even in 
Europe, quite six months before’ it was known to’ ‘the people of Utah—which 
reasonably suggests that it was an anticipation not of prescient sagacity, but of 
_@ direct conspiracy to accomplish that foreshadowed in Magraw’s letter, presented 
_ by Secretary Cass as tlie first link of the imformation which gave rise to the Utah 
: Expedition. “And — ithe’ more striking the closer it is viewed, and 


tors, Dut in ‘compliance wit h the tule, requiring the | 


nearly fulfilled. It was the prospect of the ensuing 
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the nearer the altar i is approached upon which .the sacrifice to be offered up way 
laid. . The Mormon community. is the sacrifice seen upon the altar,.just as it had 
been i in Missouri and Mlinois,—a. sacrifice which, when it was revealed.in the 
: actual offering to, the gaze of the good. wife of. Governor. Cummings, caused that 5 


lady to, weep, and in anguish to .imptore her noble-hearted husband to use hisin, 


fluence with the Government to save the devoted people. It was the ‘‘ country’ 
which the Mormons had changed from ‘the desert to the fruitful field,” and | 
made it ‘blossom as the rose,’’ that in ‘‘a brief space of time’’ was to be re- — 
duced to a condition of a howliag wilderness,” which, when: General Johoston 
and his army were brought face to face with the prospect, as they rode through > 
the deserted city of the Great Salt even those with . 
desolations of 

_ The prediction of this anil then, a deep. in 
history, especially when coupled with his statement to the President, to the effect 
that there was.about to be ‘‘ published” charges against the Mormon. commun ity 
which would ‘* ‘startle the conservative people of the States, and create a clamor : 
which will not be readily quelled.” ‘This was fulfilled to the letter,. when. a few : 
months later Judge Drummond fulminated his monstrous charges, both in Cali- - 
fornia and the Eastern States, a nation to rf the 
Mormon. community out. 

-. But there is another part of the narrative to. told, mail 
service and the contracts in question, that ramifies itself in every branch of the 
history, from the date of Mr. Magraw’s letter to the. President, to the time of the 
- repudiation of the Kimball contract by the General Post Office Department, and | 
the arrival of the news in Utah that an army was on the way. The major thread | 
of this subject shall be left to the hereafter. review, in: the next message of the 
Governor Young to the Legislature, so ponderous and important is the matter; 
but a minor threads is here 
story. 

The the contractor tc: the last which kept 
Utah and **the world ’’ so long without news of each other, made it 
for the: postmaster of Great Salt Lake City, to.make .a special contract to carry 
the mail east to the terminal point, Independence, Missouri.. Feramorz Little 
was entrusted with the contract, and he and Ephraim K. Hanks left Great Salt Lake 
City with the mail, December 11, 1856. Beyond the Devil's Gate on the way 
they met the former contractor’s outfit—Mr.,Magraw.and company. They were 
bringing their last mail through and picking. up: their ‘stock. Having tarried: so 
long, however, this contractor and his company failed .to.come through, in. con- — 
sequence of the. deep snows in the ‘mountains, and they returned. to the-Platte | 
River Bridge and wintered.. The important, item will by, and by appear.in- 
ernor Young’s message, that the official letter. of. the. award.of the. new. contract 
to Mr, Hiram, Kimball wintered with them, in, the pocket of one of the con- 
tractor’s agents, which ‘circumstance had a sequel not greatly to. the honor of the 
post office department, in its repudiation of, Mr,.Kimball’s contract, on. ‘the. 
-of the;service not being commenced by. him, in, the. stipulated time... 

Mrs with the. special mail, arrived at Indepes lence, Missouri on the 
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: Washington to collect his money for taking the mail Gown, which having accom- 
plished, he went to New York. The charges of Judge ‘Drummond ‘were just at 


that moment published in the Eastern papers, creatthg a great excitement. The 


following to from Mr. Little was called forth i answer : 


MERCHANT’ Horm, N, April 1851. 


“Sir: ‘As Mr. E. kK. the last persons 


iis come to. the States from’ Great Salt Lake City, I deem it my duty to bear 
testimony against the lying scribblers who seem ‘to be: doing their utmost to stir 
up a bad. feeling against the Utonians. We left our homes on the 11th of De 
_ cember, brought the last mail to the States, and certainly ‘should. know of the 
state of. things there. . The charges of Judge Drummond are as false as he is cor- 
rupt. Before I left for the States, I was five days every week in Great Salt Lake 
City, and I witness:to. all the world that I never heard one word of the burning 


of nine hundred volumes of law, records, etc,, nor anything of that character, 


nor do I know, or ever heard of anything of the dumb boy story. he talks of, 
Phere is only, one house between my house and the Penitentiary, said to 
contain ‘‘ five or six young men..from Missouri and Iowa,’’ and I do know that 
up: to the day. I left, there were only in that place of confinement three ‘Indians, 
who. were convicted at the time of Colonel Steptoe’s. sojourn there, for having 
taken. part in the massacre of Captain Gunnison ,and party, which Drummond 
now charges. upon. the Mormons, even though. Colonel Steptoe and ‘the United 
States’ officers then. in Utah investigated .the affair thoroughly and secured the 
conviction of the, three Indians alluded to. This .is-an, falsehood, 
that none but a man like Drummond could 

The treasonable. acts alleged against the Mormons i in Utah are false 
| beginning toend. At Fort Kearney we learned all about the murder of Colonel 
‘Babbitt, and do know that that charge i the Mormaes is but another of 
Drummond's creations. 


have but a short. at my ‘disposal on Dut, must say, “thet Tam 


: astonished to find in. the. States, rumors. againt, Utah. We left our homes in 
peace, dreaming of. no evil, and we come. here and learn ou we are the most 
of and are preparing forwar, 


the firm of Livingston and Kinkead, of Great Salt Lake City; that the «Y. X.’’ 
company for carrying the mails had beew started, andl that he, Mr. Little, was 
expected to take charge of the returning mails. He immediately hastened to 
Independence, Missouri, where he found the agents who had come down from 
the mountains with the Utah mails. There:was at Independence a large ‘accuni: 
ulation of mail matter, amounting to several tons:: The men'in charge fitted up 
two or three wagons, and‘Mr. John R. Murdock,-with: the latest mail ‘selected, 
started home on the 1st of May, while Mr. Little remained to get up the June 


4857, after a very severe’ trip. He forthwith proceeded to 


At Mew York, Mr. Little Monroe Livingston, one of 
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mit, and on the 1st of June, he started himself with three wagon loads ot postal 
matter. > 

While at Independence, gnthering up the Mr. Little bed. inter- 
course with the numerous contractors at that point, who were waiting the con- 
tracts for the Utah Expedition, with which; though not yet announced officially 2 
from the War Department, they were well posted in the design. The Mormon 


: mail agent at first cotild not believe it possible that the Government was about to 
send an army against Utah for being in a state of rebellion which, he assured 


them was not the case, while they in turn assurédhim ‘that such an ipa 
was projected and certain. What a suggestion of Contractor's war”! 
A short distince from Fort Laramie, Mr. ‘Little met Abraham 0. Smoot, 
Esq., the then Mayor of Great Salt Lake City, in charge of he _— - going | 
east. Of his trip: Mayor Smoot furnishes us the following: 


Qn the ad of June, 1857, I left Salt Lake City in 


man from the’ Thirteenth Ward, by the name of Ensign, (whose father still re- 
sides in that ward), in charge of the last mail going east by the Y. Express. _ 
**We met between Fort Laramie and Kearney, some two or three hundred | 
United ‘States troops, who said they were reconnoitering the country in search of © 
hostile Indians, who at that time were very troublesome'on the plains. The offi- 
cer in command (whose name has gone from me) treated us very kindly, and 
proposed to furnish us an escort as far east as Fort’ Kearney, I thanked him for 
his kind consideration in offering the escort, but told him I feared his escort 
would not be able to keep up with me, as I proposed to drive about sixty miles a 
day, until 1 reached Fort Kearney, and at that there 
little, if any, danger of the Indians overtaking us. — (i se 
About one hundred miles west of Indepens to meet 
freight teams. The captains and teamsters all seemed to be very reticient in re- — 
lation to giving their destination, and all I was able to learn from them was that 
they had Government freight, and were bound for some western post, anid the | 
trains belonged to William H. Russell. © : 
*€Th less than two days from that tiene 
west of Independence, where I met Nicholas Groesbeck who had charge of the 
Y. X. Company at that end of the route. In company with him we immediately _ 
proceeded to the office of William H. Russsell, and there learned that the desti- _ 
nation of his freight trains was Salt Lake City, with supplies for Government 


troops who would soon follow, I also learned from William H. Russell of the | 


appointment of Governor Cumming and other officers came out 
with the United Statestroops that year, 3 
next morning Mr. Groesbeck sent andI . 
remained Sa Kamas ‘City to lear more of the movement of the Government i 
more mail for Salt Lake City at present. bec 
_That denial implied that we had no more ue fot our stock and mail stations 
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cluded. to. move our stock and station outfits homeward. Myself and Judson 


Stoddard were given the responsibility, and two or three other young men (Bro, 


Ensign, being one) were detailed to assist us 

__.,. #6\We moved slowly. gathering everything as we, went, until we reached South 

Se Platte about.120 miles east of Fort Laramie where. we met Porter Rockwell with 
the July mail from Salt Lake City, he proceeded no further east but returned with 
us to Fort Laramie, 543 miles east of Salt Lake, arrixing: there on the 17th of 

uly. 

On the 18th P. Rockwell and myself, believing that we had passed 
all danger of Indian. troubles, concluded to leave the stock in the care of Bro, J. 
Stoddard and others to. bring in at their leisure and we would make our way 
home by the 24th of July, the tenth anniversary of the arrival of the Pioneers 


in Salt Lake Valley. This arrangement did not meet with the approval of Bro. | 


Stoddard against. which he strongly protested but. without effect, so he finally 
accepted the alternative of leaving his stock (some eight or ten which were his 
personal property): with his trusty hired men and accompany us to the Salt Lake 
Valley. 
“We hitched up two span of our best animals to a small spring wagon and 
left Fort Laramie on the evening of the 28th of July, and reached. Salt Lake City 
on the evening of the 23rd of July, making the 533 miles in five days and. three 
hours. 
Yours respectfully, 
Provo City, Utah, February 14th, 1884." 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE PIONEER JUBILEE, CELEBRATION OF THEIR TENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


“ARRIVAL OF “MESSENGERS WITH THE NEWS OF THE COMING OF AN 


- INVADING ARMY.» THE DAY OF JUBILEE CHANGED TO A DAY OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. CAPTAIN: VAN VLIET AND THE MORMON PEOPLE, - 


geople were celebrating the of July—the anniversary 

Big Cottonwood Canyon, when ‘the news them of the 
coming of the troops to invade their homes. 
‘They had: conquered the desert. Cites! were® tat. springing, wp in the soli 

tary places, had never been planted before; and in valleys that had 
once been the bed of ‘the great sea; civilization was.spreading. __ 

. A plentiful harvest;was. promised that year,.and every circumstance of their 

‘situation seemed favorable, except the lack of postal communication with the 
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East. in this particular, had ‘kept them:in ignorance, to that 


time, of the movements of the Government concerning them. 


On the 22d of July, 1857, numerous teams were seen wending tivie wy: a | 


different routes, to the mouth of Big Cottonwood Canyon, where they halted for 


the night. “Next morning Governor Young led the ‘van of the long line of car. 
riages and wagons, and before noon the cavaleadé reached the camp ground 
at the Cottonwood Lake, which nestles in the bosom ‘of the mountain, 8,000 feet | 
above the level of the sea. Early in the afternoon, the company, numbering : 


2,687 persons, encamped, and soon all were busy with the arrangements for the 
morrow. It will be seen, at a glance, that this’ was intended to bea pioneer’s 
jubilee indeed ; not in a city, but in primitive surtoandings, — of their 
entrance into these valleys ten years before. 

There were in attendance: Captain Ballo’s ‘band, Nanvod 


the + Ogden City brass* band, and the Great: Salt ‘Lake City and Ogden martial — 
bands; also, of the military, the 1st company’ of light artillery, under Adjutant- — 
General James Ferguson; a detachment of four platoons of life guards: and one 


platoon of the lancers, under Colonel Burton; and one company of light in- 


fantry cadets, under Captain John W. Young. Colonel J. C. Little was marshal 
of the day. 


on the following the ‘and the sang : 
On the mountain tops appearing.” 


- ‘Then, ‘aber prayers the Stars and Stripes were unfurled on the two highest 


peaks, 1 in sight of the camp, on two of the tallest trees. > At’ twenty minutes past 
nine A. M., three rounds from the artillery saluted the First Presidency, and at a 
quarter past ten three rounds were given for the ‘‘Hope of Israel,’’ Captain 
John W. Young, with his company of light infantry, answered to this last salute, 
and went through their military evolutions to the admiration of the beholders. 
This company numbered fifty boys, at about the age of twelve, who had been uni- 


formed by Governor Young. 
At noon, Mayor A. O. Smoot, Elder Saleea Stoddard, Judge Elias Smith, 


and O. P, Rockwell, rode into camp, the two former from the ‘‘States’’ (Mis- 
souri River), in twenty days. They brought news of the coming of the troops. 
It was the first tidings of war. Any other people in the world would have been 
stricken :with a terrible fear; but not so these-Mormon Saints... .The well-known 
war cry of Cromwell, when he entered into. battle; ‘* The Lord of Hosts is with 


us!’’ was.the. undaunted. every heart, .and-soon it was the burden 


of everyspeech. 

a moment.the festive song was changed to the theme. of... war ; the jobilee 
of declaration of independence. Never before did 
such a spirit of heroism so suddenly and completely, possess an. entire; community. 


Men and: women shared it alike. +The purest and most. graphic passage of; 


| worthy of quotation. . He: So trod off 


two thousand ‘women, and ‘children: 
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social were fishing in the lake, others strolling among the. trees, 


climbing the high peaks, pitching quoits, playing cricket, engaging in gymnastic | 


. exercises, pic-nicking, and gliding through the boweries. that were prepared. for. the 
mazy dance. It was aday. of feasting, joy, and amusement for the silver-haired 


' veteran and the tottering child. . The welkin rang with the triumphant songs of 


Zion, and these, accompanied by the sweet melody of many-toned instruments 
of music, thrilled every bosom with enthusiastic joy. Their exuberance was the 
pure outgushing- of their: souls’ emotion, and owned no earthly inspiration, for 
their only beverage was the sparkling nectar of Eden, while their sympathies were 
united by a sacred and fraternal bond of affectionate love, which for the time ren- 
dered them oblivious.of the artificial distinctions of social life. The highest and 
the lowest rejoiced together, rank and authority were set aside; it was a day-in 
which the dreary past could b2 favorably contrasted with thé -joyous present, and 
hearts were made glad in the simple faith that the God of their fathers was their 
protector, and that.they were his‘peculiar people. 

“But before: the sum had crimsoned ‘the snowy peaks that the 
worshiping; rejoicing, Saints, Brigham was in possession of the news, and the 
people were listening with breathless attention to the most stirring, important. ad- 
that ever theie header had for upon his decision depended peace or 
grandeur of the Wasatch range of the Rocky Mountains everywhere encircling 


him, the stately trees. whose foliage of a century’s growth towered proudly to the - 


heavens, the multitude of people before him who had listened to his counsels as 
if hearkening to the voice of the Most High—men and women who-had followed 
him from the abodes of civilization. to seek shelter in the wilderness from mobs, 
prattling innocents and youths who knew nothing of the world but Utah, aaa 
wae looked to him as a father for protection—what-could he not say?” : 
| To say that the Mormons were taken with astonishment would'be to misstate 
ine case. They had long looked for this issue. - They had seen-mebs marshaled 
against them from the beginnimg, but they had also been told: by:their Prophet 
Joseph Smith, early in his career, that ‘‘Some day they would see the Usited States 
come against them in war, and that the Lord should deliver them and bring glory: 
to His name.’ Nothing more unlikely could have been: uttered by this prophet of 
a. few hundred. disciples ; ; as likely was it that the stars of heaven should make 
war ‘upon the earth in impotent wrath. They were not even in a location at that 
‘time where this was. possible. The very prophecy foreshadowed their removal 
to the mountains; as though to invite the nation to. the issue ;. and.its fulfillment 
- bespoke:a destiny in . ‘them, superior to the destiny even: of the United States. 
The. nation was now coming against them, to verify the. prophecy in the most 
: literal manner, Hence, doubtless, the extraordinary trust and fortitude of the 
people, and ‘the self-possession of their leaders. They had! no doubt as’ macasd 
though how.God. would work out their deliverance: they saw. not fully... 
». Everything the Mormons did at that’ time was done in the most deliberate- 
earnestness. . Two. messengers were immediately. dispatched to England, to-cali 
heme the: American, Elders. in Europe, and .ten. thousand British Saints would 
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d that year, had it been possible, to share the fate of their brethren 


and sisters in the mountains; but all emigration was, of course now cut off. | 
Never was there so much enthusiasm in the foreign missions as then. One could 


judge of the’ sublime enthusiasm at home by that which animated the Saints 
abroad. Yet they saw a mighty nation moving against the handful in the : ‘moun- 
tains, and moving with a settled resolve to annihilate the Mormon power at once 
and forever, leaving no seed on American territory from which that power might 
re‘germinaté. The papers of America and Europe teemed'with these anticipatiotis. 
It was broadly suggested that volunteers from every State should pour into Utah, 

make short work of the Saints, possess their citiés, fill their Territory with a 
gentile population, and take their wives and daughters ‘as spoil, thus breaking up 


the polygamic institution; ‘For a time there was a prospect of this. Tens of 


thousands were eager for this thorough work of regeneration for Utah; and, had the 
Government dared to encourage it, the attempt would have been made. For such 


a crusade, however, a civilized judgement could have found no excuse, not even 
on the plea of rebellion. At least, President Buchanan was made to see this 
- much, and to appreciate that he could only use United States regular toepe, = 


these only in the guise of a posse comitatus to the new Governor. 
The sentiments that actuated the Mormon community at that time were of no 


doubtful tenor, as may be judged by the following extracts from — s diss | 


courses to his people immediately after the receipt of the news. 


Liars’ have reported that this people have committed treason, and upon 
their misrepresentations the President has ordered out troops to aid in officering 


this Territory. If those officers are like many who have previously been sent 


here—and we have reason to believe that they are, or they would not come where 


_ they know they are not wanted—they are poor, broken down political hacks, not 


fit for the civilized society whence they came, and so they are dragooned upon us 
for officers. TI feel that I won’t béar such treatment (and that is enough to say,) 
for we are just as free as the mountain air. * ‘* * This people are free ; 
they are fot in ‘bondage to any Government on God’s pace: “We have trans- 
gressed tio ‘law, neither do we intend so to do; but as for any nation _—- 
to destroy this people, God Almighty being my ‘helper, it shall not be! aii 
* We have borne enough of their oppression and abuse, and we will not beat 
any more of it, for there is no just law requiring further forbearance on our part. 


And I am not going to permit troops here for the protection of the priests and | 


the rabble i in their efforts to drive us from the land we possess. The Lord does 


not want us to be driven, for He has said, ‘If you will assert your rights, and 


keep my commandments, you shall never again be bronght into bondage by your 


enemies’ * *  * They say that the coming of their army is legal; 
and I say that it is not; they who say it are morally rotten. Come on with your. 
thousands of illegally-ordered troops, and I promise you in the name of Israel's: | 
God, that they’ shall melt away as the snow before a July sun. i RO 


You might as well tell me that you can make hell into a’ ee to tell 


me that they intend to keep an army. here and have peace! * * 
thts ‘people will tive their be well; 
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everything of their property that would be of use to an enemy if left, I would ad- 

vise them to. leave the Territory. And I again say so to-day; for when the 
time comes to burn and lay waste our improvements, if any man undertakes to 
_ shield his he will be treated as a traitor; for ‘judgement will be laid to the line, 
and righteousness to the plummet.’ * * Now the faint-hearted 
can go in peace; but. should that time come, they must not interfere. Before I 
will again suffer as I have in times gone by there shall not one building, nor one 
_ foot. of lumber, nor a fence, nor a tree, nor a particle of grass.or hay, that will 
burn, be Jeft in reach of our enemies. I am sworn, if driven to extremity, to ut- 
terly lay waste this land. in the name of Israel’s God, and:our enemies shall _ 
it as barren as when we came here.”’ 


It was at such a moment, as the revere that Cape. Van Vliet 
rived in the city\of the Saints. The Governor, the Lieut. General, Daniel H. 
Wells, Adjt. General Furguson, and the Apostles, received him with marked cor- 
diality, but with.an open programme, ‘They took him into their gardens. The 
sisters showed him the paradise that their woman hands would destroy if that invad- 
ing army came. He was awed by the prospect—his ordinary judgment con- 
founded by such extraordinary examples. To the wife. of Albert Carrington, in 
whose garden he was in conversation the Governor and: his rr 
he exclaimed : 
‘‘What, madam! woold you consent to see this ‘beautiful home in ashes 
and this fruitful orchard destroyed? ”’ 7 
Mest” answered Sister Carrington, with I would not 
only cdnsent to it, but I would set fire to my home with “7 own hands, and cut 
down every tree and root up every plant !’’. 


7 he following extracts from conversations between Governor Young and 
Captain Van Vliet, on the 12th and 13th of September, 1857, will be of interest, 

insomuch as they were had previous to the receipt, in Salt Lake City, of the 
news of the Mountain Meadow Massacre. Their accuracy may be relied on, as 
they are transcribed from Apostle Woodruff’s private journal, and were originally 
recorded within a few hours of their occurrence, and are amply verified by many 
pereqne | then present : | 


President Younz. We do not want to fight the United States, but if they 
drive us to it, we shall do the best we can; and I will tell you, as the Lord lives, 
we shall come off conquerers, for we trust in Him. * * God has 
set up his kingdom on the earth, and it will never fall. * $*  $*° Weshall 
do all we can to avert a collision, but if they drive us to it, God will overthrow 
them. If they would Jet us alone and say to the mobs: ‘Now you may go and 
kill the Mormons if you can, but we will have nothing to do with it,’ that would 
be all we would ask of them; but for the Government to array the army against 
us, is too despicable and damnable a thing for any honorable — to do, and 
God will hold them in derision who do it.  * # * The United 
States are sending their armies here to simply hold us still ie a eats can come 
and butcher us, as has been done before. *  * We are the sup- 
Meier of the constitution of the United States, and we love that constitution 
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and respect’ the laws of the United States; but it is by the corrupt administra: 
tion of those laws that we are made to suffer. If the law had been vindicated in __ 
Missouri, it would ‘have sent. Governor Boggs to the ‘gallows, along with those __ 


who murdered Joseph and Hyrum, and those other fiends who accomplised our 


expulsion from the States. * * Most of the Government officers 
who have been serit here have taken no interest in sia sg on the ens: hare : 
times to destroy us. 


“*Capt. Van Viet This is the case most men sent to the 


Thespvectieel their offices as a political reward, or as a stepping-stone to the Sena- ae 
torship; but they have no interest in common with:the people. * j* * | 
This people has been lied about the worst of any people leversaw. * * 
The greatest’ hold that the Government now has upon ree is in the acemy | 

that you have burned the United States records. - 


* President Young. 1 deny that any books of the United States have bei 
burned! “All I ask of any man is, that he tell the truth about us, pay his debts 
and not steal, and then he will be welcome to come or go.as he likes) * * 
If the Government has arrived at that state that it will try to kill-this people ie 
cause of their religion, no honorable man shoald be afraid of it. we Baie So 
We would like to ward off this blow if we can; but the United States seem deter- _ 
mined to drive us into a fight. They will kill us if they can. A mob killed 
Joseph and Hyrum in jail, notwithstanding the faith of the State was pledged to 
protect them. . * * I have broken no Jaw, and under the present | 
state of affairs I will not suffer myself to be taken itd any United States omon 
to be killed as they killed Joseph. 

—**Capt. Van Viet: Ido not think it is the i intention of the Government's to 


arrest you,’ but to install a new governor in the Territory. 


- “President Young: 1 believe you tell the truth—that you believe this—but : 
you do not know their intentions as well as Ido. When you get away from here 


you will think of a great many things that you have seen and heard: for instance, — 
| people have accused us of colleaguing with the Indians against the Government: 


they were mutch afraid that Joseph Smith would go among ‘the Indians, and they 


wanted to keep him away from them; but now they have driven us into their 
‘midst. I want you to note the signs of the times; you will see that God will . 


chastise this nation for trying to destroy both the Indians and the Mormons. 


* *  §* If the Government persists in sending an army to destroy us, 
| in the name of the Lord we shall conquer them. If they dare to force the i issue, 
I shall not hold the Indians by the wrist ‘any longer, for white men to shoot at 


them; they shall go ahead and do as they please. If the issue comes, you may 
teH the Government to stop all emigration across this continent, for the Indians 
will kill all who attempt it. And if an army suceceds in penetrating this valley, — 
tell the Government to see that it has forage and oe in ‘store, ras _ | 
will find bere only a charred and barren waste. ay 7 
“Capt Van Vie: * * Tf.our matter 
to the extent of making war upon you, I will withdraw from the army, for I wit | 
not have a hand in shedding the blood of 
“President Young: We shall trust in God. * 
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has promptly sent investigating committees to Kansas and. other places, as occa- 


sion has required; but upon the merest rumor it has sent 2,000 armed —— 
destroy the people of Utah, without investigating the subject at all. 


‘* Catt. Van Vitet. The Government may yét send an investigating com- 


| mittee to Utah, and consider it good policy, before they get through. 


“President Young. 1 believe God has sent you here, and that good will g grow 


I was glad when I heart you were coming. 


“Capt. Van Vitet.. 1 am anxious to get back to Washington as soon as I can. 


 Thave heard officially that General Harney has been recalled to Kansas to offi- 


ciate as Governor. shall the .train on Fork on my own respon- 


sibility. 


"* President Nester if we can mine the peace for this Winter I do think 
there will something turn up that may save the shedding of blood.’’’ 3 
_ The reader cannot fail to perceive that the terrible butchery at the Meustnis 
Meadow—was farthest from Brigham Young’s fo/icy at that time, to sid — 
of humanitarian considerations. 
But, though Governor Young was aiming for some such consummation as 
that which came, he neither allowed himself nor his people to retreat a step from 


their chosen position. | Indeed, in their stern fidelity to their cause was their 


only safety and successful outcome. | 
Captain Van Viiet thus reported to the commanding general of ses army : - 
Ham’s Fork, 16, 1857. 
ef Captain : I have the honor to report, for the information of the command- 
ing general, the result of my trip to the Territory of Utah. oe, 


‘*In obedience to special instructions, dated headquarters army for Utah, 
Fort Leavenworth, July 28, 1857, I left Fort Leavenworth, July 30, and reached 
Fort Xearny in nine travelling days, Fort Laramie in ten, and Great Salt Lake 
City in thirty-three and a half. At Fort Kearny I was detained one day by the 
changes I had to make and by sickness, and at Fort Laramie three days, as all 
the animals were forty miles from the post, and when brought in all had to be 
shod before they could take the road. I traveled as rapidly as it is possible to do 
with six mule wagons. Several of my teams broke down, and at least half of my 
animals are unserviceable and will remain so until they recruit. During my 
progress towards Utah I met many people from that Territory, and also several 
mountain men at Green river, and all informed me that I would not be allowed 
to enter Utah, and if I did I would run great risk of losing my life. I treated 


all this, however, as idle talk, but it induced me to leave my wagons and es- 


cort at Ham’s Fork, 143 miles this side of the city, and procced alone. I 


“reached Great Salt Lake City without molestation, and immediately upon-my 


arrival I informed Governor Brigham Young that I desired an interview, which 


he appointed for the next day. On the evening of the day of my arrival Gov- 


ernor: Young, with’ many of the leading men of the city, called upon me at my 
quarters. .The governor received me most cordially and treated me during my 


stay, which continued some six days, with the greatest hospitality and kindness. 
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In this. the governor made known to me: his views. with: regard to the 
pes of the United States troops, in plain and unmistakeable language. | } 


“He stated that:the Mormons had ben persecuted, murdered, and sobbed in os 


Missouri and Illinois both by the mob and State authorities, and that now the 
United States were about to pursue the. same course; and that, therefore, he and 
the people of Utah had determined to resist all persecution at the commencement, 
and that the #roops now on the march for Utah should not enter the Great Salt 
Lake valley.. As he uttered these words all those — oracimatemets — 
in what he said. 

The next day, as upon, called governor and 
in person-the letter with which I had been entrusted. In that interview, and in, 
several subsequent ones, the same determination to resist to the death the en- 
trance of the troops into the was by Governor and | 
about him... 

£* The governor informed me that there was of re- 
quired for the troops, such as lumber, forage, etc., but that none would be sold 
to us. In the course of my conversations with the governor and the influential 
men inthe Territory, I told them plainly and frankly what I conceived would be 
the result of their present course. I told them that they might prevent the small 
military force now approaching Utah from getting through the narrow defiles and 
rugged passes of the mountains this year, but that next season. the United . 
States government would send troops sufficient to overcome all opposition. The 
answer to. this was invariably the same: ‘‘ We are aware that such will be the 
case ;, but when those troops arrive they will find Utah a desert. Every house 
will be burned to the ground, every tree cut down, and every field laid waste. — 
We have three years’ provisions on hand, which we will ‘cache,’ and then take 
to the mountains and bid defiance to all the powers of the government.’’ I at- 
tended their: service on Sunday, and, in course of a sermon delivered by 
Elder Taylor, he referred to the approach of the troops and declared they should 
not enter the Territory. He then referred to the probability of an overpowering 
force being sent against them, and desired al) present, who would apply the > 
torch to their own buildings, cut down their trees, and lay waste their fields, to 
hold up their hands. Every hand, in an audience numbering over 4,000 persons, 
was raised at the same moment. During my stay in the city I visited several 
families, ahd all with whom I was thrown looked upor the present movement of 
the troops towards their Territory as the commencement of another religious 
persecution, and expressed a fixed determination to sustain Governor Young in 
any measures he might adopt. From all these facts [am forced to the conclu- 
sion that Governor Young and the people of Utah will prevent, if possible, the — 
army for Utah from entering their Territory this season. This, in my opinion, 
will not be a difficult task, owing to the lateness of the season, the smallness of 
our force, and the —— that nature has thrown Sone the valley of the Great 
Salt Lake. 
There is but one into the on the ide which our 
are approaching, and for over fifty miles it passes through narrow canyons and | 
over rugged mountains, which a small force could hold against great odds. I am 
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inclined however, to believe that the Mormons will not resort to actual hostilities . 


until the last moment. Their plan of operations will be, burn the grass, cut up 
the roads, and stampede the animals, so as to delay the troops until the snow com- 
mences to fall, which will render the road impassable. Snow falls early in this re- 
gion, in fact last night it commenced falling at Fort Bridger, and this morning 
the surrounding mountains are clothed in white. Were it one month earlier in the 
season I believe the troops could force their way in, and they may be able to do so 
even now; but the attempt will be fraught with considerable danger, arising from 
the filling up of the canyons and passes with snow. I do not wish it to be consid- 
ered that I am advocating either the one course or the other. I simply wish to lay 


the facts before the general, leaving it to his better judgment to decide upon the 


proper movements. Notwithstanding my inability to make the purchases I was or- 
dered to, and all that Governor Young said in regard to opposing the entrance of 
the troops into the valley I examined the country in the vicinity of the city, with 
the view of selecting a proper military site. I visited the military reserve, Rush 
Valley, but found it, in my opinion, entirely unsuitable for a military station. It 
contains but little grass, and is very much exposed to the cold winds of win- 
ter; its only advantage being the close proximity of fine wood. It is too far from 
the city, being between thirty-five and — miles, and will require teams four 
days to go there and return. 


I examined another point dn the road to Rush Valley, and only about thirty . 


miles from the city, which I consider a much more eligible position. It is in 
Tuelle Valley three miles to the north of Tuelle city, and possesses wood, water, 
and grass; but it is occupied by the Mormons, who have some sixty acres under 
_ cultivation, with houses and barns on their land. These persons would have to 
be dispossessed or bought out. In fact there is no place within forty, fifty or sixty 
miles of the city suitable for a military position, that is not occupied by: the in- 
habitants and under cultivation. On my return I examined the vicinity of Fort 
Bridger, and found it a-very suitable position for wintering the troops and grazing 
the animals; should it be necessary to stop at that point. The Mormons occupy 
the tort at present, and also have a settlement about ten miles further up Black’s 
Fork, called Fort Supply. These two places contain buildings sufficient to cover 
nearly half the troops: now en route for Utah ;: but I was informed that they would 
all be Jaid in ashes as the army advances. I have thus stated fully the result of 
my visit to Utah; and trusting that my conduct will meet the approval of ie 
am, very respectfully, your obedient. 
STEWART VAN VLIET, 
“Captain 
| A. A. Adj fore Uiah, 
shall-stert on my retutn to-morrow, with an escort of ten men.” 
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‘CHAPTER 


GOVERNOR YOUNG PLACES THE TERRITORY UNDER MARTIAL LAW. THE _ 
_ MILITIA ORDERED OUT. THE SEAT OF WAR. CORRESPONDENCE BE. 
‘TWEEN GOVERNOR YOUNG AND COLONEL ALEXANDER. BURNING THE _ 
GOVERNMENT TRAINS. LOT SMITH’S STORY. CONGRESS DECLARES 
UTAH IN A STATE OF REBELLION, | | ee 


‘The next day after the departure of Van Vliet, the Governor issued the ful- 
lows proclamation, placing the Territory under martial law: 


“* Citizens of Utah :—We are invaded by a hostile force, who are evidently es 
us to accomplish our overthrow and destruction. 
#for the last twenty-five years we have trusted officials of the 
constables and justices to judges, governors and presidents, only to be scorned, _ 
held in derision, insulted and betrayed. Our houses ‘have been plundered-and 
then burned, our fields laid waste, our principal men butchered while under the - 
pledged faith of the Government for their safety, and our families driven from — 
their homes to find’ that shelter in the barren wilderness, and that protection — 
among hostile savages which were denied them bead the emits meee of ‘Chrtatt- 
anity and civilization. 

The constitution of our common country guarantees 10 us all we do 
now, or have ever, claimed. 
the constitutional which to us as citizens. were 
extended to Utah according to the spirit and meaning thereof, and i ane wees | 
partially administered, it is all that we could ask—all that :we ever asked. saree 
* Our opponents have availed themselves of ‘prejudices existing 
because of our'religious faith, to send out a formidable host to accomplish our de- 
struction... We have had no privilege, no opportunity of defending renee 
_ from the false, foul and unjust aspersions against us, before the nation. : a 
.. "Phe Government bas not condescended to cause an investigating commit- 
tee or other persons to-be sent truth, as is 
tomary in such cases. 
know those aspersions to be flee, but that. us We are 
condemned. unheard, and forced to an issue with an armed mercenary mob, 


which has been sent against us at the instigation of anonymous letter-writers, © et 


ashamed to father the base, slanderous falsehoods which thay have given 'to the: 
public; of corrupt officials who have brought false accusations against us to screen — 


themselves in their own infamy; and of hireling and who 


prostitute the truth for filthy lucre’s sake. 


‘The issue which has been thus forced upon us compels us to resort oe the os 


great first law: of self-preservation, and stand in our own defence,-a right guar- 
anteed to us by the and institutions of our and upon. the 
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gdicieidumt is based. Our duty to ourselves, to our families, requires us not to 
tamely submit to be driven and slain, without an attempt to preserve ourselves; 
: our daty to our country, our holy religion, our God, to freedom and liberty, re- 
quires that we should not quietly stand still, and secithose fetters forging around 


us which are‘calculated to enslave, and bring us in subjection to an unlawful mil- 
itary despotism, such as can only emanate in a country of constitutional law, 
from usurpation, tyranny and oppression. 

“Therefore, I, Brigham Young, governor and superintendent of Indian affairs 
for the Territory of Utah, in the name of the people of the United — in the 
Territory of Utah, forbid: | | 

‘First... All armed forces of every y description from coming into this Terri- 
tory, under any pretence whatever. 

 **Second. ‘Fiat all the forces in said Territory hold in 


to march at a moment’s notice to repel any and all such invasion. 


‘©Third. Martial law is hereby declared to exist ia this Territory from and 
after the publication of this proclamation, and no person shall be allowed to pass 


or into or or from this without a from the proper 


officer. 
Given my hend and seal, at Salt City, of Utah, this 
fifteenth day of September, A. D. eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, and of the 
of States of America he -second. 
YOUNG. 


“While Castle van Vilet: wes to of the 
leaders.and witnessing the heroic demonstrations of the people of Great Salt 
Lake City the militia of the Territory was everywhere. preparing for active ser- 
vice. Six weeks before the proclamation of martial law the following evtraordi- 


Adjt. General’s Office, G. S. L. City, hk 1, 1857. 


Sir: well authenticated, have reached this office that an 


army. from the Eastern States is now en route to invade this Territory. 


«The people of this Territory have lived in strict obedience to the laws of 
the parent and ‘home’ governments, and are ever zealous for the supremacy of the 
Constitution and the rights guaranteed thereby, In such time, when anarchy 
takes the place of orderly government and mobocratic tyranny usurps the power 
of rulers, they have left the inalienable right to defend themselves against all 

aggression upon their ‘constitutional privileges, It is’ enough that for successive 
years they have witnessed the desolation of their homes ; the barbarous wrath of 
mobs poured upon their unoffending brethren and sisters; their leaders arrested, 
incarcerated and slain, and themselves driven to cull life from the hospitality of 
the desert and the savage. They are not willing to endure longer these unceas- 


ing outrages; but if an’exterminating war be purposed against them and blood 


alone cah cleanse bulwarks, to the of our 
Tet ‘be made. 
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You. are.instructed to hold your command. to at 
shortest possible notice to any part of the Territory. See that the law is strictly 
enforced in, regard to arms and amunition, and as far as practicable that each 
Ten. be provided with a good wagon and four horses or mules, as well as the 


necessary, clothing, etc., for a winter campaign, Particularly let -your influence 


be used i the. Preservation of the grain. Avoid all.excitement, but be — 
General  Commancing 


of this were sent to the Colonel W.. H. 


Parowan; Major L. W. McCullough, Fillmore; Major C. W. Bradley, Nephi; 
' Major Waite S. Snow, Sanpete; General Aaron Johnson, Peteetneet ; Colonel 


William B. Pace, Provo; Major Samuel Smith, Box Elder; Colonel C. W. West, 


Weber; Colonel P. C. Merrill, Davis; Major David 


Weeks, Cedar; ‘Major John Rowberry, Tooele. 


Within a few days these instructions reached the various districts inl were 
quietly acted upon. There was a universal cleaning of arms, filling up of car- 


tridge boxes, and ‘attention given to the of teams 


outfits. 
Tire Nauvoo Legion (the territorial militia), dsniees at this time of all able 


_ bodied men between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, and was organized into — 


military districts. The general officers of the Legion detailed for the campaign 
were: Daniel H. Wells, Lieut. General, commanding ; ; Génerals Geo. D. Grant, 
Wm. H. Kimball, James Ferguson, H. B. Clawson; Colonels R. T. Burton, N. 
V, Jones, James Cummings, C. W. West, Thos. Callister, John Sharp, W. B. 
Pace, Lot Smith, Warren ‘Snow, Jos. A. Young, A. P. Rockwood ; J. L. Dun- 
yon, Surgeon; Majors H. W. Lawrence, J. M. Barlow, Israel Ivins, R. J. Gold- 
ing, J. R. Winder, J. D. T. McAllister. Besides these officers, scouts and rangers 
were detailed to perform special duties. Among ‘these were O. P. Rockwell, 

Ephraim! Hanks and many others. The nature of the campaign was such that in- 


dividuals were selected for certain service without regard-to their official station , 


thus officers of the highest rank were found. pertocseng: the duties of company 
captains, or sharing the labors of men of the line. 


On: the: thirteenth of August, orders was seat a the first serene: of 


the forces. It was directed to Col. Robert T. Burton, instructing him to take 


the field with one hundred and sixty men from the first regiment. He, however, . 


started on the fifteenth with but seventy men from the Life‘Guards.. Among the 
officers accompanying this expedition were Col. James Cummings, of the general 
staff, Maj. J: M. Barlow, quartermaster and commissary, Maj.:H. W. Lawrence, 


Capt. H. P. Kimball, Lieuts. J. Q. Knowlton and C, F. Decker. They were af- 


terwards joined by a company from Provo, commanded by Capt. Joshua Clark. 


_ The instructions given Col. Burton were to march to the east on'the main trav- 


eled road; affording aid and protection to the incoming trains of immigrants, and 


to act as a corps of observation to learn the strength and ‘equipments of forces 


reported on the way to Utah, and report td headquarters; but not. to interfere 
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with life or encounter the Speaking of | 


| Gen. Burton says: 

mignanis at Pacific Springs-on the 26th. On the following day we met Moody’s 
' company from Texas, also several large. supply ‘trains, entirely unprotected by 
- any escort... On the 2gth I’left my wagons and half of the men and animals on 
the Sweetwater, proceeding with pack animals. On the 3oth I arrived at Devil’s 


Gate, with Kimball, Cummings and Decker’s command coming up the next day ; 
here on the 31st we met Jones, Stringham, and others, on their way from Deer 


Creek to Salt Lake City, and on the day after Captain John R.. Murdock from’ 
the States. The latter brought word of the intense bitterness expressed.all over 
the Union against the Mormons, and of the expectations that many entertained 
that the people Of Utah were about. to be annihilated sl the mreng arm of the 
military power.”’. 

These companies proceeded ipmnedintely: on their way to the city, hella Col. 
Burton and command were engaged cacheing provisions for future use. On Sep- 
tember 8th, he sent an express to the Platte; which returned on the 12th. From 
this time the expedition returned slowly towards. the city, thoroughly examining 
the country and posting themselves upon all points likely to be of advantage later 
in the campaign. They also kept a good lookout on the scouting and other mili- 
tary, movements, forwarding by express all information of interest to General 
Wells and Governor Young. On the 17th they received an express from Salt 
Lake, by J. M. Simmons and O. Spencer, and from this date men were kept in. 
the saddle night and day between the front and headquarters. September 16th, 
N. V. Jones and Stephen Taylor brought an express from the city, and on the 
21st Colonel Burton took three men, H. W. Lawrence, H. P. Kimball, and John 
Smith, and again moved east to the vicinity of Devil’s Gate, and camped. Sep-. 
tember 22d, within half a mile of Colonel E, B. Alexander’s command. Here 
they first met the advance of the Utah army, and from that time were its imme-. 
diate neighbors. until it arrived at Ham’s Fork. 


On September agth, Lieut. Gen. D. H.: Wells left. Salt pro- 
ceeded to establish headqnarters in the.narrows of Echo Canyon. He wasac- 
companied by Adjt: Gen. James Ferguson, Col. N. V. Jones, Maj. Lot Smith, 
and other staff officers. Companies of militia from the several military districts, 
aggregating about I #50 men were ordered t to repent at Echo, with — for 
— days. . 

-.At Echo, peti Wells divided his staff, seins Col. N. V. Jones and J. D. 
T...McAllister in command of the force there. These engaged in: digging 
trenches across the canyon, throwing up breast .-works, loosening stones on the 
heights, and in every way preparing to resist men 
na might attempt to pass through the canyon. ._—_ 

‘The day after reaching Echo, Gen. Wells, with a escort, to. 

Fort. ‘Bridger, where he met Col, Burton and Gen. Robison, and was informed 

_of..all movements that had been made by. the of 
trains, their strength, probability of reinforcements, etc. 

; irom it was ascertained that for several days previously. the. 
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army had been. wery. tapid forced. overtake and protect 
supplies on Ham’s Fork, which had been forwarded several weeks before.. It was’ _ 
apprehended, as they had been successful in securinig these advance supply trains 

so near the mountain passes, that:the troops would rations for 
an attempt to force their way on to the 

In view Mormon writer on the “Echo Canyon ¥ War” thus explains 
the situation: 

‘«The of th enemy the vigilance and some decisive’ 
action on the part or our forces to delay any such movement. It was the policy See 
to ‘fight this’ war without bloodshed.’ How to do it successfully was the ques- 
tion. - It ‘was’a difficult one to solve while the weather remained fair, the advan- 
cing troops well supplied with food and ammunition, and eager to try their — 
strength with their Mormon foes. Yet it was extremely:necessary that the ad-) __ 
vance should be checked the power of the — of to defend 
selves CEP 

Just at this point the commences 
Governor Young and the commanding officers of the U. S. Expedition, as ‘pre- 
Alexander : 


Fort | 
| Beptember 30, 1857, 
have the honor to forward you the accompaning letter from His. 

Excellency Governor ‘Young, together with two copies of his proclamation and a Bs 
copy of the laws Utah, 1856-'5 the organic act of Ter. 
rito 

| ie It may be proper to add that Te am here to aid i in carrying ‘out ‘the instruc: 
tions of Governor Young. — 

General Robison will deliver these papers to ‘we and receive ‘sach com- 
munication as ‘you may wish to make. | 


for and liberties of American citizens. 
very respectfally, é¢tc., 
Lieutenant General Nawvoo Legion” 


| ‘to: the act of Congress passed September 9, 1850, or- 
ganizing the Territory of Utah, ‘published in 
pp. 146-7, you will find the ‘following: 


in and: over‘said: Territory: of Utah shall be vena in: a governor, who shall’ hold 
his office four years, and until his successor shall be appointed and: qualified, 
unless: sooner removed ‘bythe ‘President of the United States. The governor’ 
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the governor and superintendent of Indian affairs for this Terri- 
no successor having been appointed and qualified, nor 
| President of the Umited'States. 
“By virtue of the authority thus vested in me,M[‘have issued, and ag 
as quencies of, my ‘proclamation forbidding the entrance of armed forces: into BE 
‘this Territory. ‘This:you have disregarded. I now farther direct that you retire 
_ forthwith from the Territory, by the same route you entered. Should you deem ag 
_ this impracticable, and prefer to remain ‘until ‘spring in the vicinity of your a 
present encampment, Black’s Fork, or Green River, you can do so in peace and ¥ ag 
unmolested, on condition that you deposit your arms and amunition with Lewis : on 
Robison, quartermaster general of the Territory, and leave in the spring, as soon 1: nn 
as the condition of the roads will permit you to march; and should: you fall ae 
_ short of ‘provisions, they can be furnished you, upon making the proper applica- . 
_toins therefor. General D. H. Wells will forward. and receive any communica- 
tion you may have to make. ag 
Governor and Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Utah Territory 
The er the now invading Utah Territory.” 3 
Camp Winfield,.on. Ham’s Fork, October 2, 1859, 
the to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
of September 29, 1857; with two. copies of Proclamation ‘and one of Laws 
Utah,’’ and have given it an attentive consideration. 
 **T_ am at present the senior and commanding officer of the: troops of the 
oe United States at.this point, and I will submit. iagh letter to the owen com- 
manding as soon as he arrives here. 
€€Tn the meantime I have only 
| of the President of the United States, and their. future movements will depend 
ambos apes the orders issued by competent military authority. 
sir, very respectfully, etc., 
B. ALEXANDER, 
U.S. Infantry, commanding 
“Brigham Young, Esg., 
‘* Governor of Utah | 
HEADQUARTERS 10TH: 2, 
«Oficial. 
HENRY E. MAYNADIER, 
General. Robison. ‘and Major Lot Smith despatched with these docu- 
Gay ments, anstructed to deliver them personally:or send them by a Mexican if it = 
be -dangerous: to enter Col. Alexander’s: camp; ‘the latter course was 
adopted. On the return of Major Lot Smith with the answer of Col. Alexander : 
_ to Governor Young, General Wells rnencediuges on the immediate execution wi his | 
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‘The plan of the campaign had been thoroughly digested by 
as com -in-chief-of the Utah militia, and his Lieutenant General, before _ 
the latter left Great Salt- Lake City for ‘“‘the seat of war;"’’and with General 


Wells, Apostles John Taylor and George A. Smith had gone out to Echo Canyon, 
undoubtedly to give their voice in the councils of 'war.. Therefore, there wasno 
need for General- Wells:to seek further consultation with his chief previous to 
the excution of the plan, which was substantially that embodied in the — - 
found of lor Joseph Taylor whee he was 


Camp near Cache Cave, Oct. 4, set 


= You wilt seae, with all possible despatch, without injuring your ani- — 
mals, to the ‘Oregon road, near the bend of Bear river, north by east of this 
place. “Take close and correct observations of the country on your route. 
When you approach the road, send scouts ahead, to ascertain if the invading 
troops have passed that way. Should they have passed, take a concealed route, _ 
and get ahead of them. Express to Colonel Burton, who is now on that road 
and in the vicinity of the troops, and effect a junction with him, so as to operate 
in concert. On ascertaining the locality or route of the troops, proceed at once __ 
to annoy them in every posssble way. Use every exertion to stanpede ther ani- | 
mals and set fire to their trains. Burn the whole country before them, and on — 
== their flanks. Keep them from sleeping by night surprises; blockade the road by — 
' | felling trees or destroying the river fords where you can. Watch for oppor- 
q tunities to set fire to the grass on their windward, so as if possible to envelope 
_ their trains. Leave no grass before them that can’ be burned. Keep your men © | 
concealed as much as possible, and guard against surprise. Keep scouts out at 
all times, and communications open with Colonel Burton, Major McAllister and — 
me O. P. Rockwell, who are operating in the same way. Keep me advised daily of _ 
| your movements, and every step the troops take, and? in which direction. ae 
Your brother in: Christ. 
‘DANIEL H. WELLS. 


$.—It the have not or turned i in this direction, fol- 
low in their rear, and continue to annoy them, burning any trains they may ee 
leave. Take no life, but destroy their trains, and —— or drive away their ae 


animals, at every opportunity. - 
Black’s Fork, 16 miles from Fort Bridger, 
Enroute to Salt Lake City, November 7, 1857. 
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After the despatch of Col... Major Lot Smith was in- 
ae vee to take dinner with his commanding-general and his aides. Among all the 
warriors of the Mormon Israel there was, perhaps not one so fitted to open 


this very peculiar campaign as Lot Smith. | His lion-like courage and absolute 


| fearlessness of personal danger, when most in its presence, marked him out as the 
man of men to execute an exploit of such daring as that designed—to astonish 
the American nation into a realization of the Mormon ‘earnestness, yet at the 

‘same time to do'it without the shedding of a drop of ‘‘the enemy’s’’ blood. 


© During the meal,’’ says Maj. Lot Smith, in his piquent narrative of one of 
the most daring guerilla exploits on record, ‘‘General Wells, looking at me as 
straight as possible, asked if I could take a few men and turn back the trains that 
‘were on the road or durn them? I replied that I thought that I could do just what 
he told me to. \The answer appeared to please him, and he accepted it, tell- 
- Ing me he could furnish only a few men, but they would be sufficient, for they 
| would appear many more to our enemies.” — 


| At 4 o'clock in the evening of October ial Major Lot Smith’s troop, num- 

bering forty-four men rank and file, started on their expedition. They rode all 
night and early the next morning came in sight of an ox train headed westward. 
On calling for the captain, Maj. Smith ordered him to turn his train and go the 
other way till he reached the States. The Captain ‘‘swore pretty strongly,’’ 


faced about and started to go east, but as soon as out of sight he would 
turn again towards the mountains. The troops met him that day and took out - 


his lading, leaving the wagons and teams standing. Lot Smith camped near 
these troops on that night on the banks of the Green River. His story con- 


‘Losing the opportunity to make much impression on Rankin’s train, I 


thought something must be done speedily to carry out the instructions received, 


so I sent Captain Haight with twenty men to see if he could get the mules of the - 
Tenth Regiment on any terms. With the remaining twenty-three men I started 
for Sandy Fork to intercept trains that might be approaching in that direction. 
On the road, seeing a large cloud of dust at a distance up the river, on the old 
Mormon road, I sent scouts to see what caused it: They returned, overtaking 
me at Sandy, and reported a train of twenty-six large freight wagons. We took 
supper and started at dark. After traveling fourteen miles, we came up to the 
train, but discovered that the teamsters were drunk, and knowing that drunken 
men were easily excited and always ready to fight, and remembering my positive 
orders not to hurt anyone except in self-defence, we remained in ambush until 
after mid-night. I then sent scouts to’ thoroughly examine the appearance of 
their camp, to note the number of wagons and men and report all they dis- 


covered. When they returned and reported twenty-six wagons in two lines a | 


short distance apart, I concluded that counting one teamster to each wagon and 
throwing in eight or ten extra men would make their force about forty. I st 
we would be a match for them, and so ordered an advance to their camp. 

- Qn nearing the wagons, I found I had misunderstood the scouts, for in- 


‘ 


stead of one train of twenty-six wagons there were two, doubling the number of 
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There was a large camp-fire burning, and a number. of men 
smoking. It expected by my men that on finding 


wagons and I-would not go farther than ito: ‘makes inquiries 
our sortie upon the:trains as a.joke would go on until some more: favorable time: 
But it seemed to me)that it was no time for joking. I-atranged my men, and-we 


advanced until our horses’ heads came into the light of the fire; then I d oo 
that we had the,advantage, for looking back into the darkness, I could’ ner: ‘see Bee 


where my line of troops ended, and could imagine my twenty followers stringing _ : x 
out to a hundred or more as well as not. I inquired for the captain of the train. 


Mr. Dawson stepped out.and said he was the man, . I told him that I had a little | 


business with him.. He inquired the nature of it, and I replied by. requesting or 
him to get all of his men and their private property as quickly as possible out of = 
the wagons for. I meant to put a little fire into them. . He exclaimed : ‘ For God’s 
sake, don’t burn the trains.’ I said it was for His sake that I was going to burn : ye | 
them, and pointed out a place for his men to stack their arms, and another where 
they were to stand in a group, placing a guard over both. I then sent a scout 
down towards Little Mountaineer Fork, failing to’ put one out towards Hans 


Fork on the army.’ While I was busy with the train.a messenger from the latter _ 


surpriséd us by coming into camp. I asked him if he had dispatches and to hand ie 
them tome. ‘He said‘he had but they were verbal. I told him if he lied ote 


his life was not worth a straw. He became terrified, 4n:fact I never saw aman 


more frightened. .He said afterwards that he expected every moment to be | 


killed. . His orders tothe train men were from the commander at Camp Winfield, 
and were to the effect that the Mormons were in the field ‘and that. they must not 
go to sleep but keep night guard on their trains, and that four companies of cav> 


alry and we pieces of would come over in n the to escort them : 


to camp.’” 


‘The closing of Lot Smith’s story gives a striking dramatic denouement. | See 
* When’ all was ready, I made a torch, instructing my Gentile Siions: 


lon ‘as Big James, to do the same, as I thought it was-proper for the ‘Gentiles — a 
to spoil the Gentiles.”,..At this stage of our proceedings an Indian came from the 


Mountaineer Fork.and ‘seeing how the thing was going asked for some presents, 


_ He wanted two wagon covers for a lodge, some flour and soap. I filled his. order ie 


and he went away much elated. Out of respect to the candor poor Dawson had — 
showed, I released him-from going with me when we fired. the trait: joking. Big | 
James instead, he not being afraid of saltpetre or sulphur either. . 


«While riding from wagon to wagon, with torch in hand | | 
ing, the covers seemed:to me to catch very slowly. stated it to James. He 


replied, swinging his long torch over his head: ‘By St.,.Patrick, ain’t it beautiful! I : a 
never saw anything go better in all my life.’ About this time I had Dawson © 
send in his men.to the wagons, not yet fired, to get-us some. provisions, enough 


to theroughly farnish us, telling him to get plenty of sugar’and coffee, forthough =—«_—™ 
I never used. the latter myself, some of my men below, intimating that I: had ac 


force. dows. were ‘fond: of it. On. completing: task I told him 
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- trains or undertook to put the fire out, they we be instantly killed. We _ | 
leaving the wagons all ablaze.” 


- The burning of the Government trains wcicaaaliained the very purpose de- 


| signed.. The nation was thrown into a fearful state of excitement over the dar- 
_ ing deed, and at the issue of Governor Young’s Proclamation. Congress passed a 
resolution detlaring Utah in a state of rebellion, and ‘referred a motion to the 


committee on Territories to expel the Utah Delegate. Burning the supplies of 


| : "an army of the United States, sent by the Government to put down an incipient 
rebellion, was declared’ to be an extraordinary overt act of actual:war, while the 


proclamation of Governor Young was considered as a veritable declaration of 


war as from an independent power. A terrible wrath was aroused against Mor- 


mon Utah: At that moment, had the season been. favorable, and. the Govern. 


- ment made the call,-a hundred thousand volunteers would have quickly mustered 


into service to annihilate the whole’ Mormon community. Yet, be it a 


the very purpose had been accomplished which Brigham Young designed. 

Was a most-dramatic illustration of his words.to Captain Van Vliet, ‘‘ We as 
aware that: such will be: the case; but when those troops arrive they will find 
‘Utah a desert: ‘Every house will be: burned to the ground, every tree cut down’ 


and every field left-waste. We have three: years’ ‘provisions on hand, which we 


will ‘cache,’ and then take to the mountains and bid defiance to all the powers 
of the government.’”? The nation could now believe that this was not mere bra- 
_ vado: or: bombast of Brigham Young, nor the-insane rage of fanatics, but the ex- 
traordinary” resolve:of a Puritanic people, such as those who fought “ in the name 
“Sf the: saaivend for the commonwealth -of England and: founded the American 
nation.’.-And though Colonel F. Smith of the Expedition wrote to head+ 
Viiet; coupled with 
the burning of our supply trains—in itself an act of war—is evidence of their: . 
treason, I shall regard them as enemies, and fre upon the scoundrels if they give’ 


quarters: «¢ As the threats of their leaders. to. ‘Captain Van 


me the least opportunity ; ” ’? yet from that moment President Buchanan saw cause 
for pause. Brigham Young would keep his word! Strange as it may seem his 
Proclamation, and the order of Lieutenant. General Wells, followed so quickly 


by the burning of. the supply trains, ultimately brought the Peace Cgayenennntly 
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‘CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN. GOVERNOR YOUNG AND. COLONEL ALEXANDER, 

UNFLINCHING ATTITUDE OF BOTH SIDES. NGE. OF COURTESIES., 

. THE GOVERNOR INVITES A PEACEFUL VISIT OF THE OFFICERS. TO THE 
Az REMARKABLE LETTER FROM TAYLOR, 


CAPTAIN MARCY, 


consideration of our relative positions—you acting in: your” | 
capacity as commander of the United States forces, and. in obedience, as: you 
have stated, to orders from'the President of the United: States, and Ias governor 
of this Territory, impelled) by ¢very sense of justice; honor, integrity) and’ 
patriotism to resist what I consider to be a direct infringement of the pak sa 
the citizens.of Utah, and an act of usurpation and tyranny unprecedented in the 
history of the United States—-permit me to address you frankly asa citizen'of 
the. States, we hotlist: in presumable, feel strongly. 
attached to. the Constitution . and institu tions of ourcommon country 5 wae 


queathed by. our in which we | placed. being, 
the only apparent cause of our. present antagonism ; you, as colonel command... 

ing, feeling that you have a rigid duty to perform in mhediqnes: to — ane. ke : 
a a still more important duty to the people of this Territory, 

_. I meed not here reiterate what I have already mentioned in mye official: 
proclamation, and what I and the people of this. Territory. universally believe — 
firmly to be the object of the. administration in the present expedition reionael 
Utah, viz: the destruction, if not the entire annihilation of the Mormon com: 
munity, solely upon religious grounds, and without any pretext whatever ; ; for: 
the administration do know, from the most reliable sources, that the base reports 
circulated by Drummond, and others of their mean officials, are barefaced calum-— 
nies. They do, moreover, know that the people of Utah have been more peace- 
able and law abiding than those of any other Territory of the United States, ane 
have never resisted even the wish of the President of the United States, nor 
treated / ‘with indignity a single individual coming to the Territory under his au. 
thority although the conduct and deportment of many of them have merited, and 
in any other State or Territory would have met with summary punishment. But — 
when the President of the United States so far degrades his high position, and 
prostitutes the highest gift of the people as to make use of the military power 
(only intended for the protection of the people’s rights) to crush the people’s. 
liberties, receive officials so to self as to a 
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to. return with your pre 


s ‘and degraded as to need an army. to protect them in their position, we feel that 
we should be recreant to every principle of self-respect, honor, integrity, and 
patriotism, to bow tamely to. such high-handed tyginny, a parallel for which is 

only found in the attempts of the British government, in its 


against the rights, liberties and lives of our forefathers. 
Colonel, Ido not charge you, nor the 


ao) instigation of these enormities. I consider that you are only the agent made use 
of by the administration, probably unwillingly so, to further their infamous: 
aded gentleman can feel comfortable in being the mere 


designs. What high-mi 
catspaw of political jugglers and hucksters, penny-a-liners, hungry speculators and 


‘disgraced officials? Yet it is from the statements of such characters only that the 


adminstration has.acted, attaching the official seal to your movements. Now, I 


feel that, when such treason is perpetrated, unblushingly, in open daylight, against — 
. the liberties and most sacred rights of the citizens.of this Territory, it is my duty, 


and the duty of every lover of his country and her sacred institutions, to resist 
it, and maintain inviolate the constitution of our common country. . : 


oe Perhaps, colonel, you may feel otherwise; education and associations have 


‘their influences; but I have yet to learn that. United States officers are implicitly 
bound to obey. the dictum of a despotic President, in violins the most sacred 
constitutional rights of American citizens, __ 


We haye sought diligently for peace. . We awe sacrificed millions of dol- 
lars worth of property to obtain it, and wandered a thousand miles from the con- 

fines of civilizatign, severing ourselves from home, the society of friends, and 
everything that makes life worth enjoyment. If we have war, it is not of our 
seeking; we have. never. gone nor sought. to interfére with the rights of others, 


but they,have come and sent to interfere with us, We had hoped that, in this 


barren and desolate country, we could have remained unmolested ; ‘but it would 


‘seem that our implacable, blood-thirsty foes envy us even these barren deserts. 


Now, if our real enemies, the mobocrats, priests, editors and politicians, at whose 


instigation the present storm has been gathered, had come against ‘us, instead of 
you and your command, I should never have addressed them thus. They never 
- would have been allowed to reach the South Pass. In you we recognize only the 


agents and instruments of the administration, and with you, personally, have 


no quarrel. believe it would have been .more consonant with your feelings to 


have made war upon the enemies of your country than upon American citizens. 


- But to us the end to be accomplished is the same, and while I appreciate the un- 


pleasantness of your)position, you must be aware that circumstances compel the 
people of Utah to look upon. you, in your present belligerent attitude, as their 


' enemies and the enemies of our common country, and notwithstanding my 


most sincere desires to. promote amicable relations with you, I shall feel it my 
duty, as do the people of the Territory polrereelty to resist to the utmost wary 


-attempt to encroach further upon their rights... 


“It, therefore, ‘becomes a matter for 
would not be more i in accordance with the spirit.and -institutions of our country 
ent force rather than force: to all, 
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and which. must. in great misery and; “perhaps, ‘bloodshed 
persisted in, the total destruction of your army. - 
it not become a question whether it is more patriotic for officers of the United — 
States army to ward off,.by all honorable means, a collision with American 
zens or to further the: precipitate move of an indiscreet and: rash orem geigd 
in plunging a whole Territory into a horrible, fratricidal and sanguinary war, 
‘« Trusting that the foregoing considerations may be duly weighed by you, and 
that the difficulties now to: an 
with sentiments of esteem, 
I have the honor to remain most respectfully ete-, ee cin 
“BRIGHAM YOUNG." 


Camp on Ham's Fork, 12, 


‘Sir: Yesterday two. young ‘men, named Hickman, were arrested by the 
rear guard of the army, and are now held in confinement. They brought a let- 
ter from W. A. Hickman to Mr. Perry, a sutler of one of the regiments, “but 
came under none of the ‘privileges of bearers, of despatches, and are, perhaps, 
liable to be considered and treated as spies. But I am convinced, from conver- 
sation with them, that their conduct does not merit ‘the serious punishment 
awarded to persons of that character, and I have accordingly resolved to release 
the younger one, especially in consideration of his having a wife and three chil-_ 
dren, dependent upon him,’ and to-make him the bearer of this letter. The eldér 

I shalt kéep until I know how this communication is received, and until I receive 
an answer to it, reserving, even then, the right to‘hold’ him a’prisoner, if, in my 
judgment, circumstances require it. I need hardly -assuté you’ that his life will — 
be protracted, and shat he will receive comfort and 
be afforded him. 

Tidesire vetbefore you the thote:: the forces 
command are ordered by the President of the United States, ¢o establish a mili- __ 
tary post at or near Salt Lake City. They. set out on’ their long and arduous 
march, anticipating: a reception similar to that which ‘they would receive in any 
other State or Territory in the Union. They were met at the boundary of the 
Territory of which you are the Governor, and in which capacity alone I have any 
business with you, by a proclamation issued by yourself, forbidding them:to come 
upon soil belonging to the United States, and calling upon the inhabitants to re-_ 
sist them with arms. You have ordered them. to return, ‘and have called upon 

| them to:give up their arms in default of obeying your mandate, You have resorted 
to open hostilities,.and of a kind, permit me to say, far beneath the usages of civi- 
lized warfare, and only resorted to by those who are conscious of inability to re-— 
sist by more honorable means, by authori izing persons under your control, waar 

the very citizens, doubtless, whom you have called to arms, to burn the: ‘grass ap- 

parently with the intention of starving a few beasts. and hoping that men would — 

starve after them. Citizens — ander 
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| se of starv “the army. -Linfer ‘also from your communications 
, “received day before yesterday, referring to ‘‘a dearth of news from the east and 
from home,’’ that you have caused public and private letters to be diverted from 
their proper destination, and this, too, when carried. by a public messenger on 
@ public bighway.* It is unnecessary for me to adduce further instances to show 
_ that. you have placed: yourself, in your capacity of governor, and so many of the 
_ Citizens of the Territory of Utah as have obeyed your decree, in a position of re- 
bellion and hostility to the general government of the United States. It becomes 
you to look to the consequences, for you must be aware that so unequal a contest 
can never be successfully sustained by the people you govern. | 
_ ... Tt is my duty to inform you that I shall use the force under my control, 
and all honorable means in my power, to obey literally and strictly the orders 
under which I am acting. If you, or any acting under your orders, oppose me, 
_ [will use force, and I. warn you that the blood that is shed in this contest will be 
wpon your head. means I consider ample to overcome any obstacle; and I 
assure you that any idea you may have formed. of forcing these troops back, or 
of preventing them from carrying out the views of the government, will resplt in 
unnecessary violence and utter failure. Should you reply to this ina spirit which 
our relative positions give me a right to demand, I will be prepared to propose 
an arrangement with you. I have also the honor to inform you that all persons 
found lurking around or in any of our camps, mie put under itil ici 
prisoners as long as circumstances may require. | 
remain: respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Colonel Jnfantry, Commanding. 


Salt Lake. City, Utah.Territory, Getaber 16, rhe, 


the receipt of your letter of the 
rath instant, at 8:30 this morning, and embrace the earliest opportunity to > reply, 
out of courtesy to your position; at this late season of the year. 

As -you officially allege it, I acknowledge that you and the 
sent to the Territory by the President of the United States, but we shall treat 
‘you as though you were open enemies, because I have so many times seen armies 
_ im-our country, under-color of law, drive this people, commonly styled Mormons, 
from their-homes, while niobs have followed. and plundered at their pleasure, 
which is now most-obviously the design of the general government, as all candid, 
thinking men know full well. Were not. such the fact, why did not. the 
government send an army here to protect us against the savages when we first 
settled’ here, and» were poor and few in number? So contrary to this was their. 


for five hundred of our most effi- 
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cient men, (whil owe were in an ‘Indian country and to leave'th 
of the United States, from which its civilization (?) had expelled us,) With a pre- 
concerted view to cripple and destroy us. Ad do you fancy fora moment that 

we do not fally uaderstand the tender (?) mercies and designs of our government 
against us? Again, if an army was ordered here for ‘peaceful purposes, to pro- 
tect and preserve the rights and lives of the innocent, why did government cond 
here troops that were withdrawn from Minnesota, where*the Indians ‘were 
slaughtering men, women, and children, and were: in 
to lay waste the country? 

mention that ‘it is alone in my capacity that you 
baie with me, though your commanding officer, Brevet-Brigadier General 
of the society of Mormons.’ 

acknowledge the of my official forbidding your 
entrance into the Territoty of Utah, and upon that’ point I have only to a 
inform you that the matter set forth in that document Is 
therein contained will be ‘most strictly carried out. 

you came here for peaceful purposes, you have no weapon: of 
war. - We wish, and ever have wished for peace, and have ever sued for it all‘the » 
day long, as our bitterest enemies know full well ; and though: the wicked, with the 
- administration now at theit head, have determined that -we shall have no ‘peace, 
except it be'to lie down in death, in the name of Israel’s God we will eaters 
even though we be compelled by our enemies to fight forit. = § ime, 

‘* We have as yet studiously avoided the shedding of blood, holagh we hawe 
resorted to measures to resist our enemies, and through the operations of those — 
mild measures, you can ‘easily perceive that you and your troops are now at the — 
_ mercy of the elements, and that we live in the mountains, and our men are all 
mountaineers.. This the — should 
then let us alone. 

. **As to the style of those measures, past, present, ides, persons acting in 
self-defence have of right a wide scope for choice, and that, too, without being 
very careful as to What name their enemies may see fit to term that choice; for — 
both we and the Kingdom of God will be free frotn’ all hellish oppressors, the — 
Lord being our helper: Threatenings to waste and exterminate this people have © 
been sounded in our:ears for more than a score of years, and. ied deodvoioanl The 
tion of the Lord is here, and wicked men and devils cannotdestroy it, | 
you persist your attempt ‘to permanently locate an army in this Ter- 
ritory, contrary to the wishes and constitutional rights of the people therein, and 
with a view to aid the administration in ‘their unhallowed efforts to palm their 
corrupt officials upon’ us, ‘and to protect them and blacklegs, black-hearted scoun- 
 drels, whore: masters, and murderers, as was the sole intention in ‘sending: “you 


and your* troops here; ‘you will’ have to which 


your tactics furnish you no information. 


to your inference concerning public and: private letters," it ‘contains ‘an 
ungentlemanly ahd false insinuation; for, so far as’ I have’ any knowledge; the 
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known, mail from by which it was: fair 


to that you, as well as we, were measurably curtailed in mail facilities. 
regard to: thyself: and’certain others, placed ourselves ‘ in a posi- 
tied: rebéllion:and' hostility to the general government of the United States,’ 
ter than our enemies: can inform us. We, of all people, are endeavoring to 
-preserve-and perpecuate the genius of the Constitution and constitutional laws, 
_ while the administration and the troops they have ordered to Utah are, in fact, 
themselves the rebels, and in hostility to the general government. And if 
George Washington were now living, and at the helm of our government, he 
would hang the administration as high as he did Andre, and that, too, with a far 
better grace and to:a‘much greater subserving the: best interests of our country, 
_ ** You write: ‘It becomes you to look to the consequences, for you must be 
_ aware that so unequal a contest can never be successfully sustained by the people 
you govern.' ~We have counted the cost it may be to us; we look for the 
United ‘States to endeavor to swallow us up, and we are prepared for the contest, 
if they wish to forego the Constitution in their insane efforts to crush out all hu- 
man rights. But the cost’ of so suicidal a course to our enemies we have not 


wasted our time considering, rightly deeming it more particularly their business ~ 


to figure out and arrive at the amount of so immense a sum. [It is now the king- 
dom of God and the kingdom of the devil. If God is for us we will prosper, 


_ ‘but if He is for you anid against‘ us, you will prosper, and we will say amen ; let 
‘the-érd be God; and Him alone we will: serve. 


** As to your obeying ‘ orders,’ ‘my official counsel to you would be ee you 
to stop and reflect. until you know wherein are the just and right, and then, 
David Crocket like, go ‘ahead. But if you undertake to come in here and build 
forts, rest assured that you will be opposed, and that you will need all the force 
now under your command, and much more. And, in regard to your warning, I 
have to inform. you that my head has been sought ‘during many years past, not 
for any crime on my part, or for so much as even the wish to commit a crime, 
‘bat solely for my ‘feligious belief, and that, too, in a chreases of professed constitu- 
‘tiorlal religious liberty. 

_ *Tnasmuch as you consider your force ‘amply sufficient to enable you to 
‘come fo this city, why have you 50 ‘unwisely dallied sO me, on Ham’s. Fork at 
this late season of the ‘year? ao: 

© Carrying: out the views of the government, as is thos views. are now devel. 
oping themselves, can but result in the utter overthrow of that Union which we, 
‘in. common with | all American patriots, have striven to sustain; and as to our 
failure in our present efforts to uphold tights justly guaranteed to all citizens of 
| the United States, that can be better told hereafter. — 

_“T presame that. the ‘spirit’ and tenor of my reply to your letter will ‘ 
uneabliactory to you, for. doubtless you are not aware of the nature and object of 
the service’ in which you are now engaged, For your better information, permit 
- me to inform you that we ‘have a number of times been compelled ‘to receive and 
to the most fiendish made — belonging to 
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the United States, our only alternative being comply.therewith. At the. 
eaty forced upon us by our-enemies, in which: we were required to leave the | 
nited States, and with which: we, as hitherto, complied, two. United States Sena- 


ors were present, and pledged themselves, so. far as their. influence might reach, 


t we should be no more pursued by her citizens... That pledge has been broken 
our enemies, as they have,ever done when this. people were a: party, and we 

ve thus always proyen that it is. vain for us to seek or:expect: protection from 

the officials or administrators: of our government... It.is obvious that war 
Saints is all. the time determined, and now we, forthe first time, possess the 
wer to have.a voice in the treatment; that we will receive, and we intend to use 


t:power, so far as the Constitution and justice may warrant, which is all we 


a. True, in, struggling. to sustain the Constitution: and constitutional rights 
belonging to every citizen of our. republic, we have no arm: or _— saioeincesoen 
but that of Jehovah and the strength and ability that .He gives us, ” 
*¢ By virtue of my office as governor of the Territory, of Utah, : peeks 
you to marshal your troops and leave this Territory, for itican be of no possible 
benefit to you to wickedly waste treasures and blood in prosecuting your course 
upon the side of a rebellion against the general government by its administrators. 
You have had and still have plenty of time to retire within. reach of supplies at 
the east, or to go to Fort Hall. Should you conclude to. comply with so just a 
command, and need any assistance to go east, such assistance will be promptly - 
and cheerfully extended. We .do not wish to destroy. the life of any human 


being, but, on the contrary, we. ardently. desire to preserve the lives and. liberties _ 


of all, so far as it may bein our power. Neither do we wish for the SPOR: of 

the United States, notwithstanding they justly owe us millions.  —{ 3 
-_ Colonel, should you, or any of the officers with you, wish to visit this city, 

unaccompanied by troops, as did Captain Van Vliet, with a view to personally 


learn the condition and feelings of this people, you are at liberty todo so,under _— 


my cheerfully proffered assurance that you will be safely escorted from .our out- | 
posts to this city and back, and that during your stay in our midst you will receive | 
all that courtesy and attention your rank demands, Doubtless you have supposed } 
that many of the people here would flee to you for protection. upon, your arrival, 
and if there are any such persons they shall be at once idtioactunia your mnt in 
perfect safety, so soon as such fact can be known, _.. a 
_ Were you. and your fellow-officers as well acquainted with your. soldiers « as 
I am with mine, and did they understand the work they are now engaged in. ‘3s 
well as you may understand it, you must know that many of them would, immedi- - 
ately revolt from all connection with so “ungodly, i egal, unconstitutional and 
hellish a crasade against an innocent people, and if their blood is shed it'shall 
rest upon the heads of their commanders. With us itis the of God 
I have the \onor 
per intendent of U.. 
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Camp on Ham's Fork, October 19, 1857. 
have received by ‘the bands of Lieptenant Colonel Beatie your 
‘ letter of the r6th instant. It is not necessary fo¥ me to argue the points ad- 
vanced by you, and I have only to repeat my assurance that rio harm would have 


_ happened to any citizen of ‘Utah through the instrumentality of the army of the 


United States, in the performance of its legitimate duties without molestation. 
_ My disposition of the troops depends upon grave considerations not necessary to 
enumerate, and considering your order to leave the Territory illegal and beyond 
your er to issue, or power to enforce, I shall not obey it. 

Territory” 


Mrs. with her infant child, wishes to join 
her husband in. your ‘camp, also that Mr. Jesse Jones, who has been in this: ‘city’a 
_ few weeks, was anxious to'see Mr. Roup, it has-afforded’me pleasure to’ cause the 
| necesdary arrangements to be made for their comfortable ‘and safe conveyancé to 
your care, under the conduct and protection of ‘Messrs. John Harvey, Joseph 
Mire. Mago her inifant are to camp in with 
my  previctaly often expressed readinéss to forward to‘you such as might wish to 
go, and is the only resident of that description in Utah, as far as I am informed: 
Her husband made’ his first appearance here in the capacity of ‘a teamster for 
Captain W. H. Hooper. ‘He was then’in ‘very destitute circumstances; and 
since been in the émploy of the late United’ States surveyor general of Utah, 
and I am: not aware that he has any: property: or ‘tie ‘of any description in’ this 
Territory; except the wifé and child now con ‘40 him in your camp. ‘ Should 
Colonel Conby and ‘lady ‘wish to partake ‘of the ‘hospitalities proffered by Mr. 
‘Heywood and family,“and ‘should: Captain: R: B. Marcy desire to favor me with a 
“visit, ‘as 1 infer from his ‘tétter of introduction forwarded.and in my possession, 
or should you or any’ othet officers in your command wish to indulge in a trip'to | 
this city, you’ will be Kindly ‘welcomed and hospitably entertained, and’ the 
vehicle and escort now'sent to your camp are tendered for conveyance of ‘such ‘as | 
‘may receive your permission to avail themselves of this cordial invitation. 
-. “Ft is also presumed ‘that your humane feelings will prompt you, in case 
there are any ‘persons’ who wish to peacefully leave your eamp for this city, to 
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Treating. that: this. communication: will : meet: your entire: approval wed 


mn, honor, sir; to be your obedient servant, 
i | BRIGHAM YOUNG, | 


communication to me, embracinga letter from Mr. Fuller, of New York, to you, — 
an introductory letter to me, and also one from W. I. Appleby to Governor — 


Young; the latter, immediately on its receipt; I forwarded to His Excellency; 


and here let me state, sir, that I sincerely regret that circumstances now 7 a 


have hitherto prevented a personal interview. | 
‘* I can readily believe your statement, that it is very. far from your Seabee, 


and most of the command that are with you, to interfere with our social habits or : 
religious views: One must naturally suppose that among gentlemen educated for — 
the army alone, who have been occupied by the study of the art of war, whose _ 
pulses. have throbbed. with pleasure at the contemplation of the deeds of our _ 
venerated fathers,; whose: minds have been elated by the recital of the heroic 


deeds of other nations, and: who have listened almost exclusively to the declama- 


tions of patriots and heroes, that there is not much time, and less inclination, to 


listen to the low party bickerings of political demagogues, the interested twaddle _ 


of sectional declaimers, or the throes and contortions of contracted religious 


bigots. | You are supposed to stand on elevated ground, representing the power — 


edge; but you must excuse me, my dear sir, if I cannot concede with you that 


all your officials are so high-toned, disinterested, humane and gentlemanly, as a 


and securing the interests of the whole of a great and mighty nation. That 
many of you are thus honorable, I am proud, as an American citizen; to acknowl- _ 


knowledge of some of their antecedents expressly demonstrates. However, itis | 


not with the personal character, the amiable: qualities, high-toned feelings, or ee. 
gentlemanly deportment: of the officers in your expedition, that we at present 


have to do, The question that concerns us is one that is independent of your 


personal, generous, friendly and humane feelings or any individual predilection _ 


anaihilation Seow the-essth.’. Excuse we, sir; whem I say that you are merely the 


servants of a lamentably corrupt administration; that your primary law is obedi-— : : 
ence to orders, and that you came here with armed foreigners with cannon, rifles, 
‘bayonets, ‘and -broadswords, expressly, and: for the,.openly. avowed. purpose WE 


| of your: ‘it is-one, that involves the dearest ‘Fights, citizens, strikes 


‘cutting out the loathsome ulcer from the body politic.’.. I am aware what our a 


friend, Fuller. says: in, relation. to this matter,and I entertain no doubt of his 
generous and humane feelings, nor do I of yours, sir; but I do know that heis 
‘mistaken | in relation to the tone and false, farious attacks of 
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press... know that they are. the. mouthpiece, the tools, the 
barking dogs of a corrupt administration. 1 do know that Mr. Buchanan was 

_ well apprised of the nature of the testimony adduced against us by ex-Judge 
Drummond and.others; for he was informed of .it,)to my knowledge, by a mem- 
ber of own cabinet, and I further know, from personal intercourse with members 
of the Senate and. House of Representatives of the United States, that there have 

- been various plans. concerted at headquarters for some time past, for the over- 
throw of this people. Captain, Mr. Fuller informs me that you are a politician ; 
if so, you must know that in the last presidential campaign the republican party 
had opposition to slavery and polygamy as two of the principal. planks in their. 
: platform... You may know, sir, that Utah was picked out, and the only Territory 
excluded from a participation in pre-emption rights toland. You may also be 
aware that bills were introduced. into. Congress. for the persecution of the Mor- 
mons ;. but other business was too pressing at that. time for them to receive atten- 
tion. You may be aware that measures were also set on foot, and bills prepared 


to divide up Utah among the Territories of Nebraska, Kansas, Oregon and New 


Mexico (giving a slice to California), for the purpose of bringing us into collision 
with the people of those Territories, not to say anything about thousands of 
our letters detained at the postoffice at Independence, I might enumerate 
injuries by the score, and if these things are. not so, why is it that Utah is so 
‘knotty a question?’ - If people were no more ready to interfere with us and our 
institutions than: we are with them and theirs, these difficulties would vanish into 
thin air. Why, again I ask,. could Drummond and a host of others, mean 


slanders swallowed with so much gusto? Was it not that the administration and 
their. satellites, haying planned our destruction, were eager to catch at anything 
to. render specious their contemplated. acts of blood ? Or, in plain terms, the 
democrats advocated strongly popular sovereignty. The republicans tell them 
that, if they join in maintaining inviolable the domestic institutions of the South, 
they must also. swallow polygamy. The democrats thought this would not do, as 
‘it. would interfere with the religious scruples.of many of their supporters, and 
they looked. about. for some means to dispose of the knotty question. Buchanan, 
with Douglass, Cass, Thompson and others of his advisers, after. failing to devise 
legal measures, hit upon.the expedient of an armed force against Utah; and thus 
- thought, by. the sacrifice of the Mormons, to untie the knotty question; do a 
thousand. times worse than the republicans ever meant ; fairly. out-Herod Herod, 


| _and: by religiously extirpating, destroying, or killing a hundred thousand innocent — 
American. citizens, satisfy a pious,..humane, -patriotic feeling of their constituents; 
take the wind out of the sails of the republicans, and gain to themselves immortal 


laurels, Captain, I have heard of a pions Presbyterian doctrine that would incul- 
¢ate thankfulness to the all-wise Creator. for the privilege of being damned. 


Sf Now, as we are not Presbyterians, nor believe i in. this kind of self-abnegation, you 
_ will, I am sure, excuse us for finding fault at being thus summarily dealt with, no. 


| matter how agreeable the excision or expatriation might be to our political, patri- 
_ otic or very pious friends. We have lived long enough in the world to know that 
ome portion of, the some rights as well. as other people, 
10 


certo: palm their barefaced.lies with such impunity, and have their infamous 
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and that if others do not we, at Teast, ive manhood enough toi respec 
you, viz: ‘That he had rendered me certain services in the city of New York, 
and that he had-no doubt that when you had seen ‘gs and known us as he had, 
that you would report as favorably as he had’ unflinchingly done.’ Now, those 
favors to which Mr. Fuller refers were simply telling a few plain matters of fact 
that had come under his own observation during a short sojourn at Salt Lake. _ 
This, of course, I-could duly appreciate, for I always admired a man who dare 
tell the truth. But, Captain, does it not strike you as humiliating to manhood 
and to the pride of all honorable American citizens, when among the thousands 
that have passed through and sojourned among us, and ‘knew as well as Mr. 
Fuller did our true social and moral position, that perhaps one in ten thousand 
dare state their honest convictions; and further, that Mr. Faller, with his knowl- 
edge of human “nature, should look upon ‘you as a rara avis, possessing the 
moral courage and integrity to declare the truth in ‘opposition to the floods of — 
falsehood that have deluged our nation. Surely, we ee fallen | on doen: 
times, when honesty is avowed to be at so great a premidm. ° 
‘In regard to our religion, it is perhaps unnecessary: to say mich ; ‘yet, whiat 
ever others’ feelings may'be about it, with us it is honestly a matter of conscience. 
This is a right guaranteed to us by the Constitution of our country.; yet it is on 
this ground, and this alone, that we have suffered a continued series of persecu- 
tions, and that this present crusade is set on foot against us. In regard to this. 
people, I have traveled extensively in the United States, and through Europe, 
yet have never found so moral, chaste, and virtuous a:people, nor do I expect to 
find them. And, if let alone, they are the most patriotic, and appreciate more 
fully the blessings of: religious, civil, and political ‘f m than any other ‘por- — 
tion of the United States. They have, however, discovered the difference’ be- — 
tween a blind submission’ to the caprices of political demagogues and obedience — 
to the Constitution, laws, and institutions of the United States; nor can they, in 
the present instance, be hoodwinked by the cry of ‘treason.’ If it be treason to 
stand up for our constitutional rights; if it be treason to resist the unconstitu | 
tional acts of a vitiated and corrupt administration, ‘who, ‘by a@ mercenary arined 
force, would seek to rob us of the rights of franchise, cut’ our throats to subserve — 
their party, and seek to force upon us its corrupt tools, and violently invade the 
rights of American citizens; if it be treason to maintain inviolate our homes, — 
_our firesides, our wives, and our honor from the corrupting and withering bligtit - 
of a debauched soldiery; if it be treason to keep inviolate the Constitution and 
institutions of the United States, when nearly all the States are seeking to trample 
them under their feet, then, indeed, we are guilty of treason. We have caré-— 
fully all these ‘matters and are prepared to meet the ‘terrible ven-. 
geance’ we have been very politely informed will be the result of our acts. ‘It is 
in vain to hide it from you that this people have suffered so much from eeery 
kind of officialthat they will endure it no longer. » ‘It's not ‘with them an idle 
phantom, but a stern reality. It isnot, as some suppose, the voice of Brigham’ 
only, but but the universal, — of thie 
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- in-our boasted model republic, but a truth: deeply and indelibly graven on the 
___ hearts of 100,000 American: citizens: by a series of twenty-seven years’ ‘unmiti- 
gated and unprovoked, yet: untequited wrongs. i/Havin 
will not be surprised: deat ohen fifty have been called to assist in repelling our ag- 
 gressors, a hundred havé volunteered; and, when a hundred have been called, the 
_ pumber has been more than doubled ; the only feeling is ‘don’t let us be over- 
- looked or forgotten.’ And here let me. inform you that I have seen thousands 
of hands raised simultaneously, voting'to burn our property rather than let it fall 
_ into the hands of our enemies. ‘They have been so frequently robbed and de- 
spoiled without redress, that they have solemnly decreed that, if they cannot 
- enjoy their own property, nobody else shall. You will see by this that it would 
__ be literally madgess for: your small force to attempt to come into. the settlements: 


It' would only be courting destruction. . But, say you, have you counted the cost? 


"have you considered:the' wealth and power of the United States and the fearful 
-. odds. against you? Yes; and here let me inform you that, if necessitated, we 

: - would as soon meet 100,000 as 1,000, and, if driven to the necessity, will burn 
every house, tree, shrub; rail, every patch of grass and stack of straw and -hay, 

_. and flee to the: mountains. ‘You will then obtain a barren, desolate wilderness, 
_ but will not have conquered the people, and the same principle in regard to other 
property will be carried: out.. If this: people have to burn their property to save 

it from the hands of legalized mobs, they will see to it that their enemies shall 


be without fuel; they will haunt them by day and ‘by night. Such is, in part, 


our plan. The three hundred thousand dollars’ worth.of our property destroyed 
already in Green: ‘River. County is only a faint’ sample of what will be done 

throughout the Territory. We have been twice-driven, ‘by tamely submitting. A 

the:authority of corrupt: officials, and: left our houses and homes for others to in-. 


habit, but are now. determined that, if we are again robbed of our possessions, our 


; 


enemies shall also feel how pleasant it is to be houseless at least for once, and ve 
permitted, as. they hare to to us, ‘to own 


into them, and die.’ 
4You see we are not te bands. Is not strange to 
what lengths the-human family may be goaded by a continued series of oppres-_ 
‘ sions? The. administration may yet find leisute to pause over the consequences 
of their acts, and it may yet become a question ‘for. them to solve whether they 
have blood and treasure ‘enough to crash out the sacred principles of liberty from 
a the. bosoms of 100,000 freemen, and make them bow in craven servility to the 
-mendacious acts of a‘perjured, degraded tyrant... You may have learned already 
-. that it is anything but pleasant for evea a small army to contend with the chilling. 
blasts of this inhospitable climate. . How a large army would fare without re- 
sources you.can picture to yourself. We have weighed those matters; it is for’ 
the administration to post their own accounts. It may not be amiss, however, 
here to state that, if. they continue to prosecute this: inhuman fratricidal war, and 
: Nero would the fires.and, sitting. in his chair of state, laugh at burning 
of even for Neros. ‘There are generally two 


told. you of this, you 
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upon us who are so degraded as to'submit to be sustained. point, 


‘We cannot be dragooned into servile obedience to anyman. (= 


These things settled, Captain, and all the like of are 
easily arranged ; and permit me here to state, that no man will be more courteous sy 
and civil than Governor Young, and nowhere could ‘you find‘in your capacity of ~~ 
an officer of the United States amore generous and hearty welcome than atthe __ 


hands of his excellency. But when, instead of battling with the enemies of our : 


country, you come (though probably reluctantly) to. make ‘war upon my family : am 
and friends, our civilities are naturally cooled, and’ we instinctively grasp the ae 
sword; Minie rifles, Colt’s revolvers, sabres, and cannon may display very good 


temper and capabilities tried upon us. We may admire the capabilities, gentle- 


manly deportment, heroism and patriotism of United States-officers; butinan  —— 


official capacity of enemies, we would rather see their backs than their faces. 
The guillotine may be a very pretty artistic 
I don’t like to try my neck in it. ) > 

“Now, Captain, all this, I shall very hiner’ to see’ you 
circumstances should so transpire as to make it convenient for you to come,’and 
to extend to you the courtesies of our city, for I am sure you are not our personal 
enemy. I shall be happy to render you in in. — 
your contemplated explorations. — | 

am heartily sorry that things are so the prideetit 1 
cannot but realize the awkwardness of your position, and that of your com- | 
patriots, and let me here say that anything that laysin’my power compatible with _ 
' the conduct of a gentleman you can command. If you have leisure, I should be 
most happy to hear from you. You will, I am sure; excuse me, if I disclaim:the _ 
prefix of reverend to my name ; address John Taylor, Great Salt Lake-City. - 

“*T need not here assure you that personally there:can:be no feelings of 
enmity. between us and your officers. We regard you as the agents of the 
administration in the discharge of a probably unpleasant duty, and very likely — 
ignorant of the ultimate designs of the administration, As I left the East this 
summer, you will éxcuse me when I say I am probably better posted in some of — 


these matters than you are, having been one of a delegation from the citizens of les 
this Territory to apply for admission into the Union, I can only regret that itis 
not our real enemies that are here instead of you. Wedo‘not wish to harm you 


or any of the command to which you belong, and I can assure you that in any. = 
other capacity than the one you now occupy, you would be received as — | 


and treated as courteously as in any other portion of our Union. ages o 2 


my departure from the States, the fluctuating tide of opiiiion 
against us seemed to be on the wave. By this time there may be quite a reaction _ 


in the public mind. If so, it may probably affect materially the position of ae. 
administration, and tend to more constitutional, pacific and humane measures. | 
In’such an event our relative positions would be materially changed, and instead = 
of meeting as enemies, we could meet, as all Americans snouts, friends’ to each : y oy 


other, and united — our — enemies — 
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a to our than yours truly, 

JOHN 


Army or Utan, Black’s Fork, 
en route to Salt Lake City, 


CHAPTER XX. 


REVIEW OF ‘THE EXPEDITION, | KANSAS TROUBLES. GENERAL HARNEY. 
RELIEVED OF THE COMMAND. GENERAL PERSIFER F. SMITH APPOINTED 
IN HIS STEAD. HE DIES AND. COLONEL ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON 

DISASTROUS MARCH OF THE SECOND DRAGOONS TO 
AH. SCENE OF THE ARMY IN. WINTER QUARTERS. | 
‘this. point ‘must given a review of the history of the 

Expedition from the i issuing of General Scott’s circular to the close of the winter 

‘of 1857-8, so bitter in its experience to the ill-fated troops who composed the 
sent to invade the Rocky Mountain Zion. 
The force consisted of two regiments of infantry — the Fifth and Tenth ; 
one regiment ‘of cavalry — the old Second Dragoons; and two ‘batteries of 

- artillery—Reno’ s and Phelps’. Of the equipments, it may be said there was 

nothing forgotten and gradged, to make. ‘the a and 

thorough success. 

well is the nature ‘of this. wrote the commander- 

-_in-¢hief to General Harney, by the pen. of his ad de camp, ‘‘and so deeply are 

the honor and ‘ifiterests of the United States involved in its success, that I am 

authorized to say that the government will hesitate at no expense requisite to 

‘complete the efficiency of your little army, and to insure health and‘ comfort to 

it, as far as attainable. . Hence, in addition to the liberal orders for its supply here- 

_ tofore given—and it is known ‘that ample measures, with every confidence of suc- _ 

cess, have been dictated by the chiefs of staff departments here—a large discretion 
= ‘be made over to you in the general orders for the movement. The employment — 

of spies, guides, interpreters or taboters be made to extent 

were as eminent as the | 
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tary education... There were names connected with that army, thick rank to 2 day 2 
in the national galaxy of America’s great generals. There was General. Harney, ae | 
who at that period held the reputation of being the greatest Indian fighter/of all 
the commanding officers of the American army;) and for that reason he was 
: probably singled out at the onset for this campaign against the Mormons, which _ 


_in a mountainous ‘country must necessarily have partaken much of the guerilla — a 
_ warfate, if it came to the action. There was General Persifier F. Smith, a dis- 


tinguished Officer; Captain Van Vliet, afterwards a Major-General ; Colonel ce 
Philip St. George Cooke, also afterwards a Major-General, and of before time —_ 
the honored commander of the Mormon Battalion; Captain Marcy a distin~- 
guished officer and father-in-law of General McClellen; Colonel Alexander. who: 
himself was able to command an expedition; and greater than all besides Colonel 
Albert Sidney Johnston, the brilliant soldier who afterwards commanded the __ 
Confederate army ot the battle of Shiloh, and fell as one of the laurelled heroes en 
of Southern rebeldom, but in 1857 he was sent as the commander to put cayn a 4 


Mormon rebeldom. What a strange fatality! and what aparallel! 

It was the flower of the American army that was sent to Utah, and its his 
_tory is more remarkable from that very fact. - “When the order was given forthe © 
_ march of the troops, no one of that command could have divined that such ter-. 


rible disasters were in store as ‘befel them before the close of the year. The oe 


prospect appeared auspicious at the commencement of the march. Writing from 
Fort Kearney; August roth, Colonel Alexander reported all well. ‘The 
are in good health and. condition, and have surprised me by the endurance they. 
exhibited from the commencement. The march from Fort. Leavenworth here — 


occupied nineteen days, giving an average of fifteen and a half miles per aay” 


from Fort Laramie, 34, he with the 


‘On the the march to Utah will be ‘and althongh accounts 


of the road as regards grass makes it much more. difficult than anything we hav 
yet experienced, I hope to as favorable, a 
Lake Sites... 
“I may be expressing the feel j in she accom: 
_plishment by my regiment of so much of its first arduous duty, and I cpalieny 


ort “upon my arrival at the Salt, 


express the belief that unless some very unforeseen accident occurs, I will 


the of Utah i in a condition of pret, and 


Messe a change bad come in the disposition of the. ‘Expedition, that the * 


Mormons might well consider as fated, both to: he 
had that expedition under General Harney reached. the Great Salt Lake. Valley, 
that year, it certainly. must have been. after a desperate. battle or two with the — 
Nauvoo Legion ”’ under General Wells; then if the word of Brigham. Young. 
had been kept, as faithfully as the burning of. the government trains indicated, — 
General Harney, even though a victor, would have found Great Salt Lake. City 
in. in his Spring. city, would Dave. shared 
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the same fate, or that United States have ‘Been baptized in its own. 
| ie te Kansas troubles revived.” ‘* Bleeding Kansas’* Had for several years been the 
 fational sensation; and, «* Border Ruffiatism’’ was a real terror to the American 
- phind, while Mormon rebellion was much of a myth, and at its worst was no sub. 


_ Jeet of political terrorism to the nation. The presence of General Harney and ; 


the Second “was Now needed in 


by this new development of 


"affairs. His supposed fitness, above other generals to command the Utah Expe- 
- dition, made him more abundantly fit now to grapple with Kansas. Captain Van. 


_ Vilet sensed the strange fatality of this new development when he said to Brig~ 
| es : “(1 am anxious to get back to Washington as soon as I can. Thave 
that eneral has. been recalled to Kansas, to officiate as. 
the General ‘who; frown his ‘experience in Indian warfare, was 

‘to 8 sufficient to put down the Indians and Mormons combined—that being one. 
_ of the suppositions of this war—never took command of this expedition, and the 

_ Gragoons were, therefore, absent from the Plains when they were most required, 
General Persifer F. Smith. was assigned to the command. in the place. of 
General Harney, but he fell ill and died at Fort Leavenworth. The infantry and 
artillery, with all the quartermaster and commissary stores, were then on the 

- plains, and the command of the expedition, by seniority of rank, devolved upon 
solonel Alexander, of the Tenth Infantry. The expedition was, therefore, with- 
“ont any. instructions from the: Government; all that its commander; Colonel 


knew was, its destination, next link of fhe strange 


off COLONEL: Se anticipation of the wine to be issued placing you in com- 
eos of the Utah expedition, the general-in-chief_ directs you to repair, without 
delay, to Fort Leavenworth, and apply to Brevet. Brigadier General Harney for 
-all the orders and instructions he has received as commander of that expedition, 
_ which, you will consider addressed to yourself, and by which you will be governed 
accordingly. You will make your arrangements to set out from Fort Leaven- 


at ‘as carly a ‘day as practicable. Six companies of the 2d Dragoons will 


by General Harney to escort you.and the civil authorities to Utah, 
to: remain 48 part of your command instead of the‘companies of the 1st Cavalry, 


Fort Leavenworth. 


t 


ordered to report to you for duty before you le 


ordered. © Brevet: Major T: Porter, assistant adjutant general, will 


very" ‘espectfully, your most obedient 
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_ inspector general made’ a burried inspection by companies, which could not ‘have 


Brigham, and the alone were prepared for the i issue, notwi thst | 


tion was forwarded; with ‘his order to arrest the Avance of “the. forces now. ine 

vading Utah Territory.?” ‘This was the juncture when cither General Harney or 

Colonel Johnston. should have: been on..the spot, with the entire force, to have 

opened the campaign, but at that very moment Colonel Albert Sidney Jofifiston 
wasstill at Fort. Leavenworth, a thousand from: the army to which 
had been appointed, while Colonel:,Philip St. George Cooke, commanding od 
Dragoons, and Colonel C.F. Smith commanding Battalion 1oth Infantry: were 
also far away. from the seat of action. Colonel Cooke in command of six. come Bac 
panies 2d Dragoons commenced his march from Fort. Leavenworth, on the 17th of 
ad arrived at Fort ridges: November OF: his onset he 


_ lowed three or four days only, by my then commanding officer, to prepare for a ea 
march of eléven hundred miles over an uninhabited : and mountain wilderness ; aa : | 
in that time’the six'companies of the regiment who were to compose the expedi- ee 
‘tion were’ re-organhized ; one hundred and ten transfers necessarily made from and 
to other coiipanies;“ horses to be condemned and many obtained ; the comm- 
panies paid, and about fifty desertions occured ; the commanders of four of them = 
changed. To these principle duties and’ obstacles, implying a great mass of writ- 
ing, were to be added every exertion of experience and foresight to provide fora 
dine of: operation of ‘almost of unexampled length and mostly beyond communi- 
cation." On the evening of the 16th, at the commencement of a rain-storm, an 


very‘ satisfactory to him or others—the company commanders, amid” the 
confusion of Fort Leavenworth, presenting their new men, raw recruits, whom — 
had yet oF seen, under the effects usually the 


"Governor ‘Cumming, have beéa: at ‘the seat or: war have 
rnor ‘Young’ proclamation with a counter: ‘proclamation, giving | to Cot. 


Jexander the power to act as his posse commitatus, béfore. the winter set in: . 
was unde? the escort ‘of Colonel Cooke, and did | tot is issue his Proclamation 


ing the Gowermment had taken every precaution to prevent the news of. the 
projected, expedition reaching Utah in advance,. by cutting off the.postal com: 
munication. ».(It charged by. Governor Young.) . _In six days after the. news 
reached the. Pioneers of the coming of the army;. the Utah, militia is einen. 
in twenty-one days the first. detachment of the. Mormon. Life Guards has taken — 
the field, under Colonel Burton ; in one month and eleven days Lot Smith hap : 
the supply trains of the Ex, : 
_In May, General. Scott’s circular was 08 the army's 


the latter part of November Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston and r in : 


Cumming: were.:at headquasters, Camp Scott, 


_ Salt Lake Valley by the commanding general of ie yea ae, 
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some course should be resolved upon by a council of the. officers. Tt was then 

ing, the stock of forage. was 
unfitted for winter-quarters. 
: threatened the very existence of the.ex- 

th snow and: the daring Mor- 

2 | “the supply. trains and running off the 
: begar to show signs of demorilization ; they were in a 
o rt, with an enemy surrounding them that knew every inch 


“who, to all ‘appearance, could easily destroy them without shed- 


* 


On the of ‘the. officers of the Expedition held a council of war 
and. determined: that the army should advance from Ham’s Fork, but to 


ronte of travel an make Salt Lake Valley, if 
of nearly. three: kundred | 


farther than the route rough Echo Canyon. 


says ‘Stenhouse, in his Rocky Mountain Saints,” 
and as they. started the 
together and guarded by the 
‘ing. . The beasts of 
from want of forage, as, as, in anticipation of this movement, 
n. burned all. ong that route. The animals were completel: 
they were a week on the new route, three miles a 


council of of was held, ‘the. only topics of discussion were 


heavy of the: ‘The soldiérs were mur- 


‘their way through the canyons, 
“This course might have afforded 


General Sam-F said to the Government at the onset: 
make war upon the’ Mormons you will: get awfully. whipped !'’ which, : it ‘ 
i in; from hi commander, ithor i i 
of the d, and E: 
+ 
infantry. but the 
burden. were ‘suf 
a 
‘ 
4% 
ta 
OF all the Mormons, cutt: 
ag Cc ces Of what mignt come: s 
some to , bat to the company at large 1t was impracticable : . 
‘effort was to save the Ex on ‘ruin. ’’ 
| TF Turn. 
| on of the’ its bes - that 
every movement ya Tmanouvre, 1 R. T. Burton, witha 
force of about ‘200’ Mornion ‘soldiers was, constantly harassing the army, which 
“i return résorted to every ‘strategy to deceive the Mormon soldiers in tegard to om 
Every day they’ moved a short distatice, but tealizing that their movetnents 4 
“Finally, as the result of this: continued vigilance, dn the 
| 
‘ 
< 
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‘with new life: “Coloitel Johnston com 
the sitaation and'ordered thé Expedition to retrace its steps. “The ‘snow 
Finches deep, the grias all covered, the animals staiving: “The advarice had been 
a ‘slow, the retreat was simply crawling. On the 3rd’ OF ovember each 
2 ‘the point of rendezvous, and next day Colonel Johnston j 

Be “The morale of the army Wwas restored by the p snce.of an 
mander with instructions in his pocket, but the of the 
increasing every hour. The supply-trains were strung out about six ‘niles in 
 Jength, the animals worrying along till, thoroughly they would fall th 


- -* All this long line of wagons and beef caftle had to be guarded to | 
e. surprise and the stampede of the animals. ‘The snow was deep on the ground 
_ and the weather was bitterly cold. Many of the men were fatally rrost-bitten, — 
the eatte sind’ males perished by the score. "In Colonel ‘Philip St. ‘Gee 

a ‘Cooke’s commiand fifty-seven head of horses and mules froze to death in‘one 
finally wintered, the road was literally strewn with dead animals. ‘The camp'on 
Black's Fork, thirty miles ftom Fort Bridger, was nanied *The Camp of Death.” 
Five hundred animals ‘perished ‘around the camp‘on the night of the 6th of 

November. Fifteen oxen were found huddled together in one heap, frozen stiff. 

this perilous situation the expeditionary arimy to Utah made the distatice 

S to Bridger—thirty-five miles—in fifteen days! Often the advance had arrived at 
Bridger and one hundred and fifteen trom Salt 


The official report of Colonel Philip St. George Cooke is still ieee 


found the ground once: more. white and. the snow fall 
north wad aad drifting ow became severe; their seemed twned to frozen 
‘Rothing could we were: struggling in a freezing cloud. ‘The lofty wall 
at ‘ Three ings’ was a happy relief ;. but guide, who had Jately passed 
there, was.relentless in pronouncing that there was no..grass. The idea of find- 
a ing and feeding upon.grass, in that wintry storm, onder:the deep snow, was hard : 
a to entertain; but as he promised grass and other. shelter two miles: further,.we 
ce | marched on, crossing twice more the rocky stream, half choked with snow and — 
ice.; finally. he behind great. granite rock, but all, too small for the 
shelter. Only apr te cn hale the inthe 
the storm continued » and. .in feafal, eddies... 
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Qriven ‘snow j:the ‘animals soon came'driven in, and,-mingled in confusion with 


tain desert-there was no‘retreat, nor any shelter near; but a time for action: No 
not’ a complaint. was heard, and cértainly none saw in their com-— 
mander's face:a doubt or clouds but with cheerful manner he gave orders 
Nowember ‘The northeast wind continued fiercely, enveloping us in a 
day, Few could have faced that wind. The 
_ herdets lett to bring up the rear with extra; bat nearly all broken down mules, 
Could not: force ‘them from the ‘dead bushes of the: little valley and they re- 
‘mained there all day and-night, bringing on the next day the fourth part that 
frozen. ‘Thirteen mules were marched; and the camp was made four 
miles from the top’ of ‘the pass. wagon that day cut partly through the icé of 

_a@ branch, and there-froze so fast eight mules.could not move it empty. Nearly 


” a tent pins were broken in the last camp; a few of iron were here substi- 
tuted. || Nine trooper horses were left freezing and dying on the road that day, 


and a number of soldiers and teamsters had been frost-bitten. Tt was a desper- 
ately cold night.. ‘The thermometers were broken, but, by comparison, must 
have marked twenty-five degrees below zero: A bottle of sherry wine froze in a 
trunk. Having lost about fifty mules in thirty-six hours, the morning of the — 
eleventh, on the report of the quartermaster, I felt bound to leave a wagon in the 
_ bushes, filled’ with seventy-four extra saddles and bridles, and some sabres. Two 
other wagons at the last’ moment he was. obliged to leave, “The 
as —_— ‘carbines were then issued to mounted ‘as well as dismounted men.- 
{November rz. The fast growing compatty of dismounted men were 
- tmarched together as.a separate command: by day; the morning of the 12th, a 
) ‘of them were frost-bitten from 


sick report had» tapidly:run up from four or: fiye to 
; soldiers 


bape of 


Starvation 5. the earth has:a.no-more it contains 


a-wolf to glut itself on the hundreds of and ‘frozen animals, which 
: "for thirty miles nearly. block the road ; with abandoned and shattered property, 
pet Perhaps,’ beyond example in history; the steps of an advancing army 
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quite in keeping with the march to Utah as desctibed by-Colonel Cooke. Rations. 
were short, and many articles of daily necessity. were altogether unattainable, 
Whiskey sold-at $12 a gallon; tobacco $3 a pound, and sugar and co! 
the-same rate. Flour time was a luxury. at. very high figure ; stand the 
possession of a good supply with no other protection than the. cuvering of a tent, — 
was as dangerous to its owner as a well-filled purse. ig to a pedestrian in a first-_ 
class city after sunset.” The cattle, too,: were: miserably poor, but their hides _ 
furnished: mocassins for the soldiers. Every dag, all through the winter, bands _ 
of fifteen or twenty men might be seen hitched to: wagons, trailing, for five or six. 
miles to:the mountain sides to get loads of fuel. for the use of the camp... But the 
greatest privation of all was caused by the lack of salt. . Learning of this distress 
of the soldiers, and knowing that with poor meat and no vegetables, the pongo 
for salt to season the dish must be almost as intolerable as the, burning thirst. for. — 
water in the desert, Brigham sent a load of salt to Colonel Johnston, accompanied — 
with a. letter of gift, which forms one of the Government documents. ence 
appendix.) © But Colonel. Johnston ordered the: messengers from his with 
every expression Of contempt for Brigham Young,)the great Mormon ‘ ve 
‘« How mutable are human affairs !’’ comments Stephouse, noting this pion. 
*« Five years later, that same Colonel Johnston was: himself designated a ‘rebel,’ — 
and became one of the most distinguished generals.in the Confederate army. 
after all, did eat Brigham Young's salt ; and the. soldiers knew. it, but the 
high-spirited commander shared it not. The Indians, however, soon furnished es 
supply for the Colonel and his officers, and hurried through the snow with. their 
“Probably. Colonel Johnston- thought that. Young: was. ‘wantonly 
enistaliati the high spirit of himself and officers with a realization of their con- 
dition; but, if be had read the following entry. in Apostle Woodruff's at 
a later date, he would probably. have revised that opinion. =. 

[spent the-evening at President Young's: office. (at Provo)... He said,‘ 
am sorry for the army}:.and thought of sending word :to the. brethren in. Great 
‘Salt Lake City to sell vegetables to them. I have also had it in my heart, wee 
peace is establi hed, to take all the cattle, which we have'taken 
from the army, and return them to the officers.’"* 

“Here another sim’ ar entry of a later date: 

Colonel ‘Alexander called yesterday and had a’ 

very agreéable. ‘President ‘Young said, ‘TI was much: an 
satistied’ tht; if he ‘had ‘the sole command of the army, and I could 
three hours" wou: ‘been right, and ‘they: 
‘to repeat my assurance ‘that no harm would: havehappened to any citizen of 
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ance of is legitimate duties without molestation. “Together, these 


‘unballowed not a United ‘States that they were 
3 * a 
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THE ‘NAUVOO. \LEGION ‘ORDERED IN FOR: THE WINTER, PICKET GUARD 


POSTED, ‘MARCH ‘OF THE LEGION TO GREAT SALT LAKE CITY: RE- 
| - CEIVED WITH SONGS OF ‘TRIUMPH. | A JUBILANT WINTER IN ZION. 


SUMMARY OF GOVERNMENT MOVEMENTS. FOR. THE SPRING ‘CAMPAIGN. 


ers at “Old Fort. Bridger” and % 


‘The’ army 1 aving gone into Winter 


Henry’ $ Fork,” the Nauvoo was called in and concentrated at Camp 

Weber, situated at the mouth of Echo agen: As soon as. the Territorial troops 

had all arrived, provisions were made for a  picket-guard, consisting of fifty 

picked men under the command of Captain John R. Winder, to remain at Camp 
during the winter, and the following order was issued 


ag Bao! You are appointed to take charge of the guard detailed to 
‘seoadt and watch the movements of the invaders. You will keep ten men at 
_ the lookout station on the heights of. Yellow Creek. Keep a constant watch from 
the highest point during daylight, and a camp guard at night, also a horse guard 
out with the horses which should be kept out on good grass ull day, and 
with two quarts of feed per day. This advance will occasionally trail out ‘towards ~ 
Fort Bridger, and look at our enemies from the high butte near that place. You 
- will relieve this guard once a week. Keep open and travel the trail down to the 
_ head of Echo, instead of the road. Teamsters or deserters must not be permitted to 
come: to your Jookout station. ‘Let them pass with merely knowing who and 
- what they are, to your station on the Weber and into the city, _ _If officers or 
others undertake to conie in, keep them prisoners until you receive further ad- 
vices from the city. Especially and in) no: case let any of the would be ‘civil : 
ee Pens sah ace ‘These are, as far as I know, as follows: A. Cumming (gove 
-Eekels (chief justice), Dotson (marshal), Forney (superintendent ‘of. Indian 
; affairs), Hockaday (district attorney). . At. your station on the Weber you will 
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RY.OF SALT LAKBCI1Y: 


line and then picket in the: Webet.t0: 
the citizen’s roads... Be strict in the issue of rations and feed; Practice economy: — 
both in your supplies and time and see that there is no waste of either. . Drea: 
portion-of the beef and use the bones in soup with the hard bread, which, as it. 
will not keep equal with the flour, it is desirable to have first ‘used so far as 
practicable. 

‘Instruct each mess to save their grease ind make sosp, 
wash their own clothes. Dig out trouughs to save the goap, and learn to be saving. 
in all things. If your lookout party discover any movement of the enemy in this | 
direction, let them send two men to your camp on the Weber, and the remainder 
continue to watch their movements, and not all leave their. station, unless it 
should prove a large party, but keep you “timely styieed so that you can mect _ 
them at the defences in Echo, or if i | a 2 | 
you-can do so at an advanta , take all such parties prisoners, jos 
shooting, but if you cannot, you are at liberty to attack them as no such party — 
must be permitted to come into the city. Should the party be two. (ae Semon 
you are compelled to retreat, do so after safely cacheing all supplies ; in all cases 
‘giving us prompt information by express, that we may be able to meet them be- 
tween here and the city, Send into the city every week all the. ‘information you 
can obtain, and send whether you have any news from the enemy oF not, that we 
may know of your welfare, kind of weather, depth of snow, ¢ ao. 

a “The ‘Dboys ‘at the lookout station should not make any trail down to the 
road, nor expose themselves to view, but keep concealed as much as possible, 
as it is for that purpose that that position has been chosen. ‘No person without a 
permit must be allowed to pass from this way to the enemy’scamp. Be careful | 
about this. Be vigilant, active and energetic and observe good order, discipline 
and ‘wisdom in all your works, that good may be the result, Remember that.to. 
you is entrusted for the time being the duty of standing between Israel and their 
foes, and as you would like to repose in peace and safety while others are on the 
watchtower, so now while in the performance of this duty. do you observe the 
same care, “Wehcce’ and activity, which you would desire. of others when- they, 
come to take your place. Do not let any inaction on the part of the ao 
you into a false security and cause any neglect on your p 
3 “ Praying the Lord to bless and preserve you in ‘life, bealth and strength, 


¥ 


- and wisdom and power to accomplish every duty incumbent upon you | and re 
peace to to the utter confusion and overthrow of her enemies, 
ke remain, your brother in the Gospel of Christ, 
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Heroes alike in age and youth.” | 


snow had fallen inthe mountains and he was instructed to release all but ten 
‘This guard was continued during the winter. 

of ot to keep the city well posted relative to 
¢ army, for all through that winter, so cheerless to the Expedition, eas 
‘and army teamsters were ‘constantly arriving from Bridger, in’ man ile 
in a suirvitig arid’ destitute condition. They were kindly treated ‘by t 


‘cnduind ‘Governor Young and General Wells were kept well informed of. the 
condition and contemplated movements of the army. 

- In ‘December the Utah Legislature met in Great Salt Lake City, and, Gover- 
‘nor Young delivered ‘his annual message, in which he reviewed the conduct of 
the Administration towards Utah, and at great length expounded the funda- 
mental principles of the American Confederation. It is a remarkable document, 
[See Appendix] 
waa the 20th of December the Legislature unanimously passed resolutions ap- 

ng of Governor Young’s course, and each member, signing his name to the 
‘Utah 

Notwithstanding that Governor Young and tha 
bed been indicted for high treason, in the self-constituted court of Chief Justice 
Eckels, held’ at Camp Scott ; notwithstanding that Governor Cumming had also 
issued his proclamation to nullify that of Governor Young; and notwithstand- 
cing that the prospects were that before the close of the coming year the 
cities. of Utah would be in ashes, and the Mormon women ‘and children 
have fied to the ‘chambers of the mountains,’ while their husbands, 
fathers, sons and brothers would be doing battle with a re-inforced army ; 
yet the winter” = rest is to this day spoken of as the ‘‘gayest winter ever 
known in Ut - One of the literati of Salt Lake City, writing to a: brother 
scribe in New York. City, said : ‘* Peace is enjoyed throughout this Territory by the 
citizens, from north to south, and every heart beats with the love of liberty—relig- 
ious, political and social. During the winter festivities were very prevalent, and 
entertainments of various kinds were enjoyed. Dramatic and literary associations 
attended to overflowing ;. balls and ‘parties were frequent and numerously 
_ filled, and every amusement suitable for an enlightened and refined people was a 
source of profit to the caterer and pleasure and benefit to the patronizers. Indeed, 


had: you seen the’ manner in which they enjoyed themselves, you would never have 


surmised for ore moment that within-a few miles of us there was an army—tepug- 


‘Gebase an innocent and virtnous commenity.""" 


‘with food and passed’ on to Great Salt Lake City. the Morne 
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seen in all this He was preparing to his 
exodus, if necessary, and did not intend to’ play ‘his ‘Moses to a dispirited Israel. 
Early in the Spring a large number of the soldiers of the Nauvoo Legion 
were again in the field, occupying pemsaabpaves — grounds, where they con- a 
tinued until peace was proclaimed. 
Of the:state of ‘affairs on the government side S 


Notwithstanding the difficulty experienced at that time 
the plains in winter, an express occasionally carried to the Government the un- > 
welcome news of the disaster that had befallen the expedition and the sufferings 
and privations that ensued. At one time there were grave fears of its ultimate 
success, but brave men and the unlimited resources of the Government were 
destined to overcome every obstacle. Captain Marcy with a, company of picked 
men undertook. a perilous journey from Fort Bridger to. Taos, New Mexico, to 
obtain provisions, cattle and mules, for the relief of the expedition, and after 
most terrible suffering and heavy loss of animals, and. ‘many. Sieabled ‘men, he 


a : reached thie point of supply, and was eminently successful. . 6 
The misfortunes that had, the’ the Qeveremont 


realization of the necessity of rendering every aid, both in-men and..material, to 

save the expedition and miake it successtul.. Lieut,-Gews Scott.was summoned to 
Washington to consult with the Secretary of War,.and at one time the project of 
entering Utah fromthe west was seriously. entertained.. . The intimation that two 
regiments of volunteers:would probably be called for in the spring-met with a 


: ready tesponse from all parts of the Union.. It was very evident that the nation 


Ready to take -advaritage of which wealth, there eile 
«aultitadés of solicitous: contractors seeking to supply: the wer in the West; and 
with @ prodigality-beydnd all precedent, the War Departn 
Jess. “The: Sixth-and “Seventh regiments of infantry, together with the: Pirst 
Cavalry, and-two batteries of artillery—about three thousatid in all~-wére ordered 
: to Utah,-and: every arrangement: made for spéedyand: colossal ‘warfare with the 
Prophet. Political writers: charged to the administration of Mr: Buchanan’ an 
utter: tecklessness of expenditure, intended “more for thé’ support ‘of political — 


favorites and for the attainment of political purposes im than for the over- 
throw of the! dynastyof Brigham.’ It was estimated Washiugton® that-forty-_ 
five hundred wagons would be requited to transport mimitions' of warand’pro- 
-visionsfor the troops for'a: petiod of from ‘twelve months, ‘besides 
fifty thousand oxen, four thousand mules, and’ an army of teamstets,; wagon-nias- 
ters,"and: @mployees,' at léast five thousand’ strong.* ‘twas very evident that the 
Goveriment was playitig with loose: hand, and ‘of cost to" the 
accorded a ‘firm in western Missouri; ‘without — annoutice- 
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noble impulse: that actuated him at .the, time. 


pe seemed determined that the war against. the Mormons should be carried out 


BUCHANAN COERCED BY PUBLIC: SENTIMENT INTO SENDING A COMMISSION 
OF INVESTIGATION. HE SENDS COLONEL KANE WITH A SPECIAL MIS- 
- SION TO THE MORMONS. “ARRIVAL OF THE COLONEL IN SALT LAKE 
‘CITY. ‘HIS FIRST INTERVIEW WITH THE MORMON LEADERS. INCI 
‘DENTS OF “HIS SOJOURN. HE GOES TO: MEET GOVERNOR CUMMING, 
_ . “AND IS PLACED ‘UNDER ARREST BY GENERAL JOHNSTON. HIS CHAL- 


LENGE ‘TO OFFICER. F. BRINGS NEW GOVERNOR an 


lared that. President Buchanan had committed a great 'and palpable blunder. 

Be had sent an.army, before a committee of investigation, and had made war 
upon one of our Territories for rejecting (?).a mew Governor before that. Gov- 
ernor had been sent. Brigham Young had. clearly a constitutional advantage 
over the President.of the United States—for in. those days the rights of the citi- 
zen, and the rights of a State or. Territory, had.some meaning in the national 
mind. The idea of Buchanan’s blunder” -onee started, it soan became: uni- 


“versal in the public mind... The Mormons. were not. in rebellion, as they them- 


selves stoutly maintained. They.were readyto receive the new Governor with: 
beco coming loyalty, but not willing to have him forced upon them by bayonets. 
There. was. ‘more to be said in. the case, excepting that by the common 


law. of nature, a man may hold, off the-hand at. ‘his throat to say in good: _ 
scriptural language, ‘‘ Come, let us reason 


All. America, and. all Europe, perceived | the 


demmation and ridicule fell upon the devoted head of the Pre ident, . arco 
missioners alone could help him out of the trouble. 


this critical juncture Colonel, Kane. sought pa offered 
services as mediator. Buchanan. wisely: recognized his potency and. fitness, 
and without a anoment's loss. of time;the Colonel set. out on his self-imposed. 
mission, although in, such. feeble. hea!th.. that any..consideration short:.of. the, 
‘The was as delicate as it was impor 
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While. all occupying. the public, and the 
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yassengers’‘on’ board the California steamer, which: 
January, 1858, On reaching the Pacific coast, 


at San re-gathering t to ‘Utah | r common defense, 
ished him, and he reached Salt Lake City in the fol- - 
. Governor Young called a council of the Presidency and Twelve, at his . 
on the evening of the day of Colonel Kane’s arrival, and at 8 o’clock the ‘‘ mes- 


| , mal. The Colonel had a peculiar mission to 
fulfill, and was evi ently desirous to maintain: the dignity of the Government. _ 
Moreover, it was more tl ad met hi friends of Winter : 
little and the United 


would have been received by the. Mormon k 
'was very pale, icing wore travel by dag and night. 


y-authorized to lay 
views of ‘the citizens.of 


| “make it ac or 
New YOrK in rst 
he_ hastened, overland;to 
3 
AS 
rc, 
x 
his « tor.tnae promp m: to. e the long journey 
which he had. accomplis hed, at must ve uncertaint 
mission, and some misgivings as to in -which they wou 
> 
; 
= n easy. Chair was- placed for him. “protound siience of some moment 
The: 3 to . the: mind the. ernment, for the 
ae to be. from that night. ith great d ty in spea 
-. Younc anp GENTLEMEN: some as-an ambassador from /he 
4 you ‘and definitely, the feelings com- 
mon the executive to you, tive to the present position 
and. e arm the States now u | 
our: sy A poor are now suifering in the 
permitt to a private interview tor 
E good report of them at Washington, and ‘had used his infinence to have the army = 
east of He had done a great deal in their be 


“ 


“You have borne your. part manfally in. ‘this’ contest. was pleased to see 3 
How. wag the President’s message received?” asked. Governor 
message was received as usual, In his appointments he had been | 

| t President. He has an able — ay 


you knew how wuch I- feel at-home," he observed. hope I 


shall have the privilege of ‘ breaking bread with these, my friends.” 
T-want to take good care of you,” returned Governor Young 


want to tell you one thing, and that is, the men you see here do not look old. a 
| are doing right, and are in the service of God. If men would a 
right they would live to a great There are but few in the world who 


have the amount of. labor to do: which I have... I have to meet men every hour 
im the day. It is-said of me that I. do more business in.an hour than any Presi- —— 
t, King or Emperor has to perform in a:day ; and that I think for the people — a 


ou. can endure more now than: you could ten years ago. If you 


men make answered President 


look - rwell,’’ said the: Colonel; ‘‘ you have built up an 
3 nm. the pr rity of the ue, sing some of its 
then the ¢n me one. Dr. Bernhisel 18 
4*Delegate Bernhisel. took his seat. He was 
by -the Arkansas. : -and a few others, : they were treated as fools by more 4 
Sagacious. }-for, if the delegate had refused his seat it would have 4 
BS.» 
cabinet, . T “are more united, and work together better than some of our 2 
| have done. 
**E guppose,”’ observed Governor Y caustically, ‘‘they are united’ in 
«1 think not,;”’ replied the Colonel. - 
Then carn « ti the affairs of the nation f Spain, Kansas, the q 
came conversations airs of. pain, Kansas, 
Black Warrior affair, fin ial t : 
Cc arrior aliair, financial pressure, etc. 
-- Ey: this-- : re tween the brethren and their noble friend was 3 4 
| By this -time all restraint be 
<A 
had. done’a have do would have been i bef 
one as some men e ne you: would V in your grave ore ee 
The Colonel replied, ‘‘I fear ¢an-endure more than I could ten 
azo. Lhe present | n't pay, and feel going away as soon-as it is thi 
know, to take this life as it } 
Young, ‘‘it does ivi a 
¢ ed the President, wi ‘su God should 
life was worth living for. °°: Bat this is not ti ‘economy. e ve to 
2 


of sorrow, death's ‘and if we pass 


and do right, we shall have a greater reward in the world to come.’ I have bees: 
robbed several times of my all in this life, and my property has gone into the 
hands of my-enemies; but as to property, I care'no ‘more about it than about the » 
dirt in the streets, only to use it as God wishes. But I think a good deal of a friend 
—a true friénd. An honest man is truly the noblest work of God. ‘Te is not 
_ in the power of the United States to destroy this people; for they are in the hands 
of God. If we do right, He will preserve us. The Lord does many things: which — 
we would count as small things. For instance, a poor man once came into ny = 
office; I felt by the spirit that he needed assistance I took five dollars out ne 
my pocket and gave to him. ‘I soon after found a ‘five-dollar gold piece’in my — 
pocket, which I did not put there. Soon I found another. Many think that the 

Lora-has'nothing to’ do with gold; but he has charge of that as well as every 
other element. Brother Kimball said in Nauvoo, ‘if we have to leave our houses - 
we will goto the mountains, and in‘a few years we will have a better city than we 
have here.’ “This is fulfilled. He also said, ‘We shall have gold, and coin sb Am : 
dollar gold pieces.’’ We came here, founded a city, and coined the first twenty- 
dollar gold pieces in the United States. Secing ‘the brethren poorly clad, soon — 
after we came here, he said, ‘It will not be three years before we can buy cloth — 
ing cheaper in Salt Lake Valley than in the States.’ ‘Before the time was out, the 
gold-diggers brought loads of in our at a ‘wanton. 
price. | 
and he will not let you die—no, you cannot die till your work is done. I want 
will do a greater work still.” 

‘Thescouncil then broke up, and the 

The straightforward, noble simplicity of what was thus dune and atl etwas. 
Thomas L. Kane and Brigham Young, in the of cannot 
strike the attention: of the intelligent investigator. 

_. After the council had ended, word was sent to Elder Wm. C. Staines ‘ings a 
Dr. Osborne, traveling with the company from Califorma, was sick, and desired 
accommodation at his house; and late in the evening '‘* Dr. Osborne’’ was duly © 
introduced to, and cordially welcomed by, Elder Staines, The elder had no idea . 
that his guest was other than the person represented, for when Colonel Kane was _ 
at Wares he (Staines) was among the Indians, with Bishop Miller's camp. 

However, in a few days Elder Staines learned as a 
favorable opportunity presented itselt, said to him: - 


Colonel Kane, ‘why did you wish to be ‘me as Dr. 


“My dear friend,’’ replied the Colonel, was once treated so kindly at 
winter quatters that sensitive over its memories: “I you to be a good 

people then; but since, I have ‘heard so many hard things about you, that I 
thought I would like to convince myself whether or not the people possessed the 
same humane and hospitable spirit which 1 found in them once.. I thought, if I _ 
go to the house of any of my great friends of Winter Quarters, they will treat me _ 
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coe ndered thon? $0. 1 requested to be sent to some stranger’s house, as ‘Dr. 
Osborne,’ that I might know how the Mormon ‘people would treat a stranger at 
wth a moment ‘as this, without knowing whether I umght not turn out to be 
either an enemy or a spy. And now, Mr. Staines,‘ want to know if ~~ could 
_ have treated Thomas L. Kane better than you have treated Dr. Osborne."" 
Colonel,’’ replied Elder Staines, *€T could not.” | 
thus. my friend.” added ‘Dr. Osborne,’ “I have that the 
Mormons will treat, the in ‘Lae. as once did Theses L. 


ee Kane was sufficiently recovered to carry out his design of prneeeinns to |  —- 
he head. ‘quartérs of the army (Fort Bridger, then called Camp Scott). < a 

Governor Young's policy had changed it nought, excepting in that whieh 
was consistent with the improved situation. The Mormons would receive their — 
‘new Governor: loyally, but would: not have hiai accompanied by an army into 
their capital; neither would they allow an army to: be quartered in any of their 
cities. The agent of the administration could ask no more nor desire more. It 
was the basis. of a fair compromise, which would give to President Buchanan a 
= out-come, and at the same time maintain the Mormon dignity. 


-. The visit of - Colonel Kane to Camp Scott was attended with a chain of cir- 
cumstances that give to the narration of it a decidedly dramatic cast. At the — 
- Worst season of the year, in delicate health, he made his way through the almost 
im - $nows of the mountains, a distance ‘of 113 miles. Arrived on the 
toth March,. in the vicinity of the army outposts, he insisted, out of consid- | 
ation hs the safety of his friendly escort, on entering the lines unaccompanied. — 
Reaching’ the nearest picket post, the over-zealous sentry challenged him, and at — 
the same, time fired at him. . In return, the Colonel broke the stock of his rifle 
over the sentry’s head. The post being now full-arroused and greatly excited, 
* Coboiasl Kane, with characteristic politeness as well as diplomacy, requested to 
be conducted to the tent of Governor ‘The Governor’ received him 
“cordially. 
| The Colonel’s in seeking the’ Governor, instead of General 
_ ston, evident. His business was not directly with the commander, but with 
the civil chief, whose posse commitatus the troops were. The compromise which 
- Buchanan had to effect, with the utmost delicacy, could only be through the new 
‘Governor. and ‘that, too, by his heading off the army sent to occupy Utah: 
_ The General was chagrined. Here was Buchanan withdrawing from a ser- 
_ ious blunder as gracefully as possible; but where was Albert Sidney Jolnston to 
= either glory or honor out of the Utah war? 

Affecting to treat. Colonel: Kane as a spy, an orderly was sent to arrest him. 
was afterwards converted into a blundering’ execution of the General's invita- 
tion to him to dine at head-quarters. The blunder was no doubt an intentional — 
‘Colonel: Kane replied by sending a formal challenge to General Johnston. 

Governor: Cumming could do nothing Jess than espouse the cause of the 
who was there in the execution of a mission entrusted to him by 
side it of the: United States. ‘of honor also touched: himself. 
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without the army, 


of the way by some er wicke 


place for him, and with a hi 


that he mace | culminating: | 
War- was to induce the nor 
BE 2 
ger the 
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noble. been disinterested kindness 
toward the Mormon people they will ever hold: tiniag honorable and affec- 


2 
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PORT OF GOVERNOR CUMMING To THE, GOVERNMENT. THE GOVERNMENT 
_ RECORDS | FOUND NOT ‘BURNED, AS REPORTED © BY DRUMMOND, THE 
. MORMON LEADERS JUSTIFIED BY THE FACTS, AND THE PEOPLE LOYAL. 
‘THRILLING DESCRIPTION OF THE MORMONS- IN THEIR 


> 
a ‘of the same food: Of'course he u the delicate assurance t 4 
General Johnston that n. tly r people ; 
t was 10 a Of Nis. and ‘not require t presence 
: “(On his part, ex-Governor Young set the public example, and on the Sunda a 
following in OC ced: him to a large assembly as vernor of Utah. 7 a 
to to rt in: n to ent. ourneyin t 
OT Oormon scouts 1 m to 
5 
~ 
tronate remembrance. 
> - 
* 
‘ 
‘ 
RE 
| CITY, HIS WIFE IS MOVED TO TEARS AT WITNESSING THE HEROIC ce 
ATTITUDE OF THE PEOPLE. | 
€ jate rted the n of in Utah, 
and the re. that. it ‘in «mind, both-in America 4 
gan well be im It- was a new tion, to-the age, of Mormon character 
s1otwithstanding their prev for only” Hinois -con- 4 


records of the United States Courts, erritorial Library, ‘and other prop: 


qusToRY OF SA. 


was begun in anticipation of a breach of- eaeceiche: part: of ai United States 
authorities, in this instance, as in the previous case of the State authorities pale 


Nauvoo, are well recounted in the. following’ of 


“Sm: ‘You are aware that my contemplated journey was. ‘postponed in ele 
sequence of the snow upon the mountains, and in the canyons between Fort 
Bridger and this city. In accordance with the determination commiunicated 1 in 
former notes, I left camp on the sth, and arrived here on the 12th ult. © an 
__ Some of the incidents of my journey are related in the annexed note, 2 ade 


dremed by me to General 'A.'S. Johnston, on the 15th: ult 


Executive OFrice, Salt Lake. City, U. April 

‘Sim: I left camp on the sth, en route to this tity, in accordance ths 
determination communicated to you on the 3d inst; accompanied by Colonel 
Kane as my guide, and two servants. Arriving in’ the vicinity of the ‘spring, — 
which is on this side of the “ Quaking Asp"’ hill, afer night, Indian camp fires _ 


were discerned on the rocks overhanging the valley. We proceeded to the 


and after disposing of the animals, retired from the trail beyond them 


‘We had reasun to congratulate ourselves upon having taken this precaution, as met - : 


subsequently ascertained that the country lying between your outposts and the — 


* Yellow Creek’ is infested by hostile renegades.and outlaws from various tribes.” = 


was escorted from Bear River Valley to the western end of Echo Canyon. 
The journey through the canyon being performed, for the most part, after night, — 
it was about rx o’clock p. M., when I arrived at Weber Station. I have been 
everywhere recognized as Governor of Utah; and, so far from having encount- 3 


ered insults or indignities, I am gratified in being able to state to you that, in pas-. : | & 
_ sing through the settlements, I have been universally greeted with such respectful es 
3 attentions as are due to the representative aes of the United ee in the ae 

Near the Warm at the line Great Salt ‘Lake and Davis 
counties,. I. was honored with a formal and respectful ' reception by many gentle- Sea 
men the mayor and other officers of the and. them 


rnor Brigham Young paid me a. of. ceremony as soon 2 as 
sufficiently slice from the. fatigue of ™my mountain journey tu receive company. 
In subsequent interviews with the ex-Governor, he has. evinced. a willingness. to ee 

afford me every facility. I may require for the efficient performance of myadminis. 
trative duties. His course in this respect meets, 3: fancy, with the approvalofa = 

majority of this. community. The. ‘Territorial seal, with other public. property;- 
has been tendered me by William H. Hooper, Esq., late 


“ 


have mot yet examined the. critically, but apprehend that the 
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respe i your attention to. a matter which. our, serious 
“Many acts of de sheen: recently committed by the 
_ Indians upon. the property of the inhabitants—o : in the immediate vicinity of 
- this city... Believing that the Indians will endeavor to sell the stolen property at 
ee ies +e part) of stock lost by citizens of Utah since February asth, 1858, which. 
_ + may enable you to secure the property and punish the thieves. _ 

are ee se: With feelings of profound regret I have learned that Agent Hart | isc it 
ish having incited to acts of hostility the Indians in Uinta Valley. I hope 1 
_ Agent. Hart will be able to vindicate himself from the charges contained in the 
Incloted letter from, William H. Tate pro tem., yet they demand 
-athorough investigation, 

“ey shall be to a requisition upon you for a suffi- 
at force. to chast Indians alluded, to, since T desire to avoid being 
compelled to call out gh for that purpose. 

eee Pe gentlemen. who are intrusted with this note, Mr. John. B. Kimball and 


¢ 
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eRe, M fr, Fay Wo oa en, are engaged i in mercantile Pursuits here, and are represented 
| el of, the highest. respectability, and have no connection. with the 
: _ Bhould you. deem it, advisable or necessary, you will please send 


es any, communication, intended. for, me me by them, I beg leave to commend them to 
oe i confidence and courtesy. They will probably return to the city in a few 

Eo ie | They are well known to ‘Messrs. Gilbert, Perry and Burr, with whom you 


r 


Very respec, your ‘obedient Servant, 


‘and: Yellow. Creek, as well as at Echo Canyon. every point, however, I was 
fecognized asthe Governor of Utah, and: received: with a military salute. When 
it'was arranged with: the Mormon officers in command of my escort that. I should 
. spass through Echo ‘Canyou at night, I inferred that it was with the object of con- 
 @eailling the ba and other defenses. was, therefore,‘ agreeably surprised 
illumination ‘in honor.of me, The. bonfires. kindled by the soldiers from 
the base to:the summits! of the walls~of:the canyon, completely illuminated the 
and disclosed-the snow-colored mountains which surrounded us. . When 

arrived: ‘at the next: station, I found .the ‘Emigrant Road’ over. the ‘Big Moun- 

tain’ still impassable. Iwas able to make-my way, however, down * Weber Can- 

yon.’ Since my arrival, Ihave been employed..in examining the records-of the 
Sepreine and District: Courts, which. now prepared to report as being per- 
fect: and- unimpaired. This will doubtless be. to 
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taining to the 


except some instruments, are supp 
| ‘of the office. - examined the 


my, attention, ai 
Staines, the librarian, has kept the books 
dition. I will, at ork early day, transmit a ca 


of the ‘records of 
‘amount ot the public 


"On the morning of the 26th inst., inf 
that a number of person who were desirous of 
to do so, and considered themselves to be unla' 
However desirous of conciliating public opinion, I felt it apon 
—_ the ‘most. energetic measures to ascertain. the truth or falseh 


be given immediately of my readiness to relieve‘all:persons who-were, ‘or 
on day, which: ‘was’ 


‘not up in orm, exhibite the public rty 
y of e fem., & nsibie t 1s, 
same for which the te tt” individual having 
i books and ‘charts, stationery and other property apper- 
y aman te property, Dat 
a not verify the matter in consequence of not having at my command a schedule _. 
of the e and valuable t i s also COm- 
ee eing able to report that Mr. W. C | 
“ie récords in the most excellent con- 
ogue this ibrary, and ule 
of “property, with Opies preme 
rict iting the character an inéss 
last transacted in them. 
bel 
me. On the ‘imst. I left Salt Lake Cit 3 Tooele and pe 
a leys, in the latter of which lies the mili y reserve selected by Colonel Steptoé, 
ys, 10 the iatter of whl les the mulitary reserve otone ptoe, 
d. to trace the hines upon t ; fheid-notes which are. 
In the eral’s Office. An accurate reserve, aS 1t has 
og off, will be accompanying a communication, whic 2 fe 
a to the Secretary of War, upon the subject. aia Se 
6 me 
nable 
née to: 
this 
the of Utah © y,; I caused public. 
x have since: “my office open at-all hours of the day. and night, and Have 
3 “ne less: 86 men, 78 women and 7% , as desirous of my’pro: 
ion-and: in o the , “The: majority of" 
labor. ‘Certain ‘wen among the Mormons flour 
es. bled for the: of public worship; the hall was crowded 10:0 ing; but” 


the constitution and the laws; that had. taken. apy. oath of office to exact an, 
oe c "unconditional sabmission on their part to the ictates of the law. I. was not in- 
Im @ discourse of about: thirty minutes’ duration, I touched (as. I 
ther ht best) boldly upon all the leadii questions at issue between them and the _ 
General Government. 1 remembered that I bad. to deal with. men embittered . 

remembrance and recital of many real and:-i ry wrongs, but did not 
think it wise-to withhold frony them the entire truth, _They listened respectfully 
to,-all-I had. to. say—approvingly, even, I. fancied—when I explained to them 
what. I. intended should. be. the character, of. amy. administration. In fact, the 
whole character.of the people ening no consciousness of 
done wrong, but. tather,. as it wexe;. indicating. a conviction that they had: done 


to. their and to. their mane ‘observed that the Mor- 


upon topics of interest.to the. community. This. invitation brought forth‘ in 
on. several power ‘ers, who. evadeutiy exercised great influence over 
ae the masses. of the people. — -on the subject of the assassination of 
and his friends; the services rendered ‘by the Mormon: Bat- 
to. an, ungrateful country, their. on ‘the Plains’ during their 
z ¢ to their mountain home, ete, ~The congregation became greatly 
‘in their: intemperate remarks,: exhibited more 
witness among:a- who habitually exercise 
‘now. represented: the Federal Government as: desir- 


of ne ly intro ‘the national troops. into. the. Territory, ‘whether a. 
 mecessity: existed for their employment to support the authority of the civil offi- 


Mats” ‘and the wildest uproar ensued. was: fully confirmed in the opin- 


In my address I informed ‘that they: 

their peers ; that I bad no intention of stationing the: in 
oT with their 8}.and that the military posse would not be resorted to until. 
means of: arrest. been tried and failed.’ }found the greatest difficulty 
ning these ‘points, so: great: was the: - Eventually, however, - 
Young were in the vemult and restoring 
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long’ 
the 'torch’'w 


| My request to’ withdraw 


masses everywhere announce to me tha 
4 | nm, women atid children in a common fate; but there are among the Mormotis  — 
sure, y their peers,” but they will not’ brook the idéa 
“2 have not yet, it is said; complied wi 7 WHO : 
have been vacated in the northern sett Pam 
ons of the’ military for the | 
4 the ‘additional instructions, if h 
= deems it necessary to give them : 
transmit the ‘Of a sh from: Governor’ Cumming 


he only found a few men 
the army attempted to quarter 


In tegard to the act of Cun- 
pose of moving his family to Salt 99 ad : 
south, and, in Dis garden. were significantly: several } of 
wife inquired their. and the -canse of the silence 
back! Do:not:permit the army-to stay in the city: you: do ing for 


“THE ‘COUNCIL. “ARRIVAL OF A COURIER. “WITH 


Tat ARMY! OR WE BREAK UP THE E CONFERENCE.” “BROTHER 
_BAR,SING ZION!" THE PEACE CoM MISSIONERS MARVEL, BUT AT. 


_ FIND A HAPPY ISSUE. RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE, MORMON 


pee? 


made of. commissioners. 


amp 
noble Kane, President Buchanan. 


Commissioners confirmed: the same. 


$ would not sustain him in it. “He has got into a bad’ 
-Now he wants peace, b 
ig, and with st frm high 
these mountains, which he did not expect to «We are -w 
upon any terms that are honorable; 
We have our rights and a 
Lord has heard our 


\ 
\ 
VAL PEACE COMMISSIONERS. EXTRAORDINARY. COUNCIL: BE. 
NGULAR.SCENE.IN 
course an iet, in Ing ainst an, exterm: 
the guarantee which Colonel Kane had. 
tial yalty of the Mormons; 
ag hastened to send Gov. 
of Texas, to 
a otiate a ui ived in the city in June, 1858. Wilford W "s 
negotiate a peace. ey arri In the city june, uns 
: owing minute | council with the -Mormon 
< 
mi: in the Council House. Governor tor: »from Ken 
3 tucky, and Major McCullough, fr Texas, were then introduced to the assembly, 
to and informed us. xt nt wished at: our | 
ie all these offenses, if we will be subject to constitution an of the : 
and. if we will let his troops quarter-in our: Territory. He pledged him: > 
uire ‘into the: at all, but wished to let it all: goa | 
. 
s. President Buchanan had emade war upon: us; d 
¥ 
° 
is 


The Scotch son 


bave our rights, 


igster 


in for victory,” 


the council. Brig- 

“The aspect of affairs was 

cter, O. P. Rockwell, was seen 
to him. He was from the Mormon 


\ 
HISTORY OF SALT LAKE CITY. 
2 he ‘peace he is in-the wrong and has:met with a strong resistance a 
a Utah ora I . Bat” Woodruff’s view that mons 
’ ; witnessed a stri ing exam oO vernor oung’ s tact and reso- 4 
as we as 3 
favorable... P tly. h 4 
to enter -the ex-Governor and 
-** Governor Powell, are you aw. that those troops are on the move a 
cannot be !’’ exclaimed Powell “gurpi for we were omised by th 
General t should not move till after this | - ay 
me not deceiv | 
t was like a t erclap to the Peace Commissioners: they could offer no P 
exp nation. 
‘* Is Brother Dunbar p ?’’ inquired Bri | iS 
resent ingu Srignam. 
Yes, sir,”’ responded the one called. 
Brother Dunbar, sing Zion. 
came fo d sang the followi l-stirring li a4 
came forward and sar e following soul-stirring lines, <4 
ever the vales of the free; BS: 
MY Own-mountain home, now ‘thee I have come, 


4 
7a 


: 
ture of admiration and concern. 
them! I would fight them 


$> 


night the Peace Commissioners 


council, in private session, until ten-o’clock. 
Next morning, at nine o’cl 


HISTORY OF SALT LAKE 
O Zion! dear Zion! home of the free’ 
. Amd eternal thy glory be. 
ae : Here our voices we'll raise, and we'll sing to thy praise, oe 
cae And the gentiles shall bow ‘néath thy rod 4 ese 
= O Zion! dear Zion! home of the free; x 
In thy temples we'll bend, all thy rights we'll defend, | 
And our-home shall be ever with thee, . 
= € action gham nh very simple in the case, but there wasa 
Ah world of meaning in it. Interpreted it meant—‘‘Gentlemen, we have heard 
Wr siden and yourselves have sai t pardoning us TOF 
Gerending our lives an 16s. We | 
a rms; but you must keep faith us. | 
> : ended. Brethren sin Zion Gen- 
| r will ful’y appreciate what the singing 
i es when the singing of that hymn by 
| potent as that revolutionary hymna of 
pyvernor umMming took a stro Og: r 
of the morning. 
er the vernor, with. a Mmix- 
~ 
« if I had my way * answered McCul- 
*¢ Sight them, you ou might them but you. w never whip 
@ them. | k hen they ! id you notice’ the 7 
> 
Be snap in men’s ¢yes to-day ? No, sir; they would never know. when they were - | 
ane the Mormen leaders were again in 
“4 onier “again conve and the 
4 oors were thrown open to the public. Elders. “Laylor, George and 
resident: Young ‘some with a will anda :purpose in every.’ 
x Then the Peace Commissioners heard the roar.of the ‘‘ lion of the. 
moment, when the issue of Or war: was 


People, and. have ever been. Neither President Buchanan nor. any one else. can 


 @ontradict the: statement... ‘It is true, Lot Smith burned some wagons containing 


ae _ Government supplies for. the army, .. This was an overt act, and if it is for this we 
pardoned, I accept the: pardon. _ Fhe burning of a few U. S.. wagons is 
for combined with-false: reports, the 


What the. ‘United States Government. permitted mobs to do to us? 
you cannot answer that question! I.can, however, and so can 
sands of my -brethren,.. We. have. been whipped and plundered; our. houses 


burned, our fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters and children butchered and mur: 
dered by the scores. “We have been driven from our homes time and time again; 


bat have troops: been sent to.stay.or punish those mobs for their crimes? 

es No! Have we ever received a dollar for the property we have been compelled to 

leave behind? Not a dollar! Let the Government treat us as we deserve this 

all-we ask of them. -We have always been loyal, and expect to’ so continue; 

buts Aarids oft ‘Do not send your armed: mobs our midst. If. you do, we 

wil fight you; as the Lord lives! . Do not threaten us‘with what the United States : 
can do, for we ask no odds of them or.their troops. We have the. God of Israel 

he God of battlés~-on our side ; and let me tell you, gentlemen, we fear -not 

your armies... I can take a few of the boys: here and,:with the help of the Lord, 

eae whip the whole of the United States... These; my brethren, put ther, trust. in ce 


eee phibibed: of Israel, and have no fears: » We have proven him, and he is our friend. 
Boys; ‘how you feel? ‘Are’ you afraid of the- United States?.{(Great 
demonstration’ she brethren: ) ‘Not No! We are not afraid of man, 
‘United. to dest as-fast as they can. you 


do not believe it, gentlemen, you will soon’see it-to your sorrow,, - It will be.with 

= Tika broken on: the ground no 
Now: let me fay’ to you Peate Commissioners, we are willing those troops 
MS, should come into oar country, but not to stay in our city. They may pass 

it, if ‘needs but roust not quarter less than forty miles from us. 
bring your troops here to disturb this people, you have got a bigger . 
you or President Buchanan have-any idea of. Before the troops reach 
oy oes here, this city will be. in. ashes, every tree and shrub will be cut to the — 
blade of grass that will buen. shallbebumed. 
Our wives and children will go to the and take in the 
mountains ; while their husbands and sons will, fight you; and, as God. lives; we 
Ces a _ ‘will hunt you by’ night and by day, until your armies are wasted away. ‘No mob 
gan live in the homés we hiave built’in-these: mountains. That’s-the programme, 
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e have their © resistatice shall to the oF 
e in about Salt Lake City, are very insecure, The. als of army w 7 fa 
t of camps. The the Territory are some- 
and property. We ‘that neithertheirper- 
‘that you to the: ‘aS as it is con- 
i venient for you to do so. 


the road by fel 


PRE: 


* 
y encroachments. The army. has ‘duties. to 
form herein execution of the orders of the Depa 
The a will con | arch from = 
“ihe army wu its: march this position on Thursday, 17th 
reach the valley in five days.’ I desire to 
on ‘the day of lin the valley. 
| | your obedient servant; 
a minute statement of the Mormon mili | 
#thougn minate statement of the n military force and the’ metho 
by which it'was turned to: good account im the: Uta might: 
Many, wit” ‘satisfy the general reade: ‘ 
ae to many, it will doubtless satisfy the general ‘reader to ly know that‘o 3 
_ more peaceful solution of the question at issue ‘be reached.. In the exech 8 
| -ansioy them im every possible way. Use every exerti 44 
nrioy them im every possible way. \se every exertion to stampede their an 
goldiets, in no single i | ae 
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REFLECTIONS UPON THE “UTAH WAR.” THE REACTION. 
“MON; EXPRESSED BY THE LEADING: J JRNALS OF EUROPE’ 


bie mi of blood, as ue in that conversation, and still more- 
emphatically, pron -in all his orders to Li Wells, best denote what 


was Brigham’s policy and first desire. _ True, it had. been as much: as he could do . 
e from fighting the ‘* "enemy, notwithstanding the enemy” 
‘States. A quarter of a century’s injustice had fired them with | 
ion that made them feel a But thc 


with.eve: in Deep sympathy,. blended with.a. mighty. 
ation, was felt for a people who could .at once dare a.war with the United. 
in defence of their. religious cause, and rise to such a ing heroism as to. sanc- 
tify. their act by a univer offering of their. ‘homes - for sacrifice. This was. Be. Me 
common rebellion, These were no unworthy re ; 
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that be’ were | : their act. placed them les 
won ‘the independence. of . America: their women: 


mothers, daughters and 


4 London Times called the Mormons a nation a 


: 
A 
or ve fought; that t Ww in. the € 0 
a Ooscow a Of every Can-. - 
4 ; } 
yon,” had.the United States pushed the.issue to.extermination, th be li 
ou SO rge a2 hum as ooo Or 60,000 Carnest re- 
- 
i igionists could have a themselves, at that ‘day, in those far-off mountains 
a 
* 
a 
nuc 
Why then this. | us? -Why! . it -was the very ne. of Brig- 
> 
ham As gr a um was 1n in an | Treat 
ever. Jt was infact the Aor he ‘‘rea 
‘ catried.such an. overwhelming power that it became like.an irresistible impulse 
re with the men w 
3 
mat f the 
| SIStETS O ne TEvoiution. 
of heroes. It said: 
= are. ‘jn motion for a new home, and:all.. 
ai ed town behind them, and have em 


to-any but their oes it | 
nthe marine of. Cron and. the United States 


jor ged in. the g st scientific experimy ts that the world has yet seen, | 
er: 40,000 natives of these countries; mangof them. of industrious and . 
temperate habits, should be the victims of such: atrant imposition? Does it not 
‘Seem impossible that men and women, brought. ap under British and American 


can abandon it for the-wilderness.and. 
thatis noble in their devotion to their delusions. They step into the waves of 
great basin with as much reliance on their leaders as the descendants of.Jacob 
when they stepped between the walls of water in the Red Sra. The ancient | 
‘world had individual Curiatii, Horatii, and other examples of heroism and devo- a 


a tion; ‘bat these western peasants seem to be a. nation of heroes, ready to sacrifice 


everything than surrender ‘one of their wives, or a letter from Joe Smith’s 


American press generally said-upon. the 
Whatever our opinions may be of Mormon morals or Mormon manners, 
there can be no question: that this ‘voluntary rabandonment by 40,000 people of 
homes created by wonderful industry, in the midst of trackless wastes, after years 
oe a of hardships and persecution, is something from: which no one who has a particle 


sympathy with pluck, fortitude and constancy can withhold his admiration. 
Right or wrong, sincerity thus attested is not.a thing to be sneered at. True or 


Bs i a faith to. which so many mén and women prove their loyalty, by such sac- | 
 Rifices, i is a force in the world... After this last demonstration of what fanaticism 


ean do, we think it would be most unwise to treat Mormonism as a nuisance to be > 

abated bya Posse commitatus. is no longer a social excresenice to be cut off 

the'sword; it isa ‘power to be combated only by the most skillful political 
and moral treatment; : When people abandon their homes to plunge with women | 
and children into a wilderness, to. seek settlements, they know not where, 
onus higher proof of courage than if they fought for them. When the — 

Dutch submerged Holland, to save it. from invaders, they had heartier plandits 

_ showered upon them than if they. had fertilized its. soil with their blood. We 
have certainly the: satisfaction’ of knowing. that we have to-deal with foemen _ 
worthy of. our steel, the conduct of the recent operations . 
| “has had the effect of stren ening their fanaticism, by the appearance of perse-— 
gation, without convincing them of our good faith and good intentions, and 
worse still, has been the means of. driving away 50,000 of our fellow-citizens from > 


fields which their labor had. reclaimed and cultivated, and around which their - 
affections were clustered, we have something serious to answer for. “Were we not . 


ination, of ribald license, and applying tothe one. the same harsh treat-_ 

ment: which. the: law intends forthe latter alone? Was it right to send troops 
pose of the-wildest:and most rebellious men of the.community, commanded 
men like Harney and Jobnston, to deal out fire and sword upon peoplewhose 
religious con ions ?.,. Was it right toallow | 
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the population of a | 
and immunity from the ‘presence of 


not ‘alt, of its rites and customs ‘are th ‘¢gbomination of desolation? 

Let this point, though not yet proved, be conceded ; ‘still, the social and political 

the gold tablets, Joseph Smith of all sorts of possible and impossible 
followers to be xe soultitadte of the 


the greatest — certainly “most: wonderfal: fact of 
such, it is entitled to our earnest and 


‘tt in the great 
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‘the earthly Condition of those who have ‘emb 


for, to for, 


a 
Johnston to address letters to Bri and through him to his*people; 
purer | nowledged strength. We can “to be merciful.’ At all 
even ‘world’ to us now for an éxam m such ‘as few | 
W-a- are Cai on to POSt must ‘riot have to ac 
knowledge with ‘our indiscretion, or ignorance, or intolerance drove 
me,” igi 
. ps, im any part of the conti 
> 
In an edito written t en 
| publicans, v of the Mormon community 1n- great struggle for their re 
and i gave the followi ng. es; 
. 
a 
wi - 
: 
As 
faced it, More than this, it has 
nspired with hope courage and heart-broken 
2 wretches, who, prior to their conversion, seemed “abandoned of God and man ‘ 
bis new faith has, 80 to speak, created a soul under the ribs’ o th: ‘It has 
nven to thousands Of once destitute and | | men something to live. 
a ad, if need be, to die this: nd, then, were it for 
, not as or put as. | 
* ‘*But they have a claim to something more than sympathy, Their heroic | 
tion of their fellow-creatures. Twice were the Mormons driven from their settle. 
men ore ‘they “had their stapendous 
com how a thor ‘miles of un desert—utitrodden; save by the 


territory, that hope and 
ow all this has. been 


rophet, mast Whe te 

, Pope or pontiff, never was; who, like the old man of the moun-— 

3 up his id death of any man within 

_ Reach, ;, who, governing as well as reigning, ong stoo i up to fight with the sword 

of the Lord, and with his few hundred guerrillas, against the then ascik wel 
: ed all dip! 


‘combined power of France, Russia and eicuad ” 


that he hed 


streets of Salt Lake City on 
| emoved from the Mormon people. 
day. The Saints were ‘Still south with their great 


the 13th of June, the army 
of the 26th, it 


wh a to encoun- 
ed and déefied—had to be poo! oil-worn, . 
ee was made. to blossom. as: the rose:.,. how their missionaries were emplo wi a 
success, in every country; and how man 
| f their birth; in. order 
ee land of birth, in order to find. in t ormon os 
= ind of their birth; in order to find. in the Mormor i 
couragement denied. to them.in r native cour = 
ha though hati admired.” 
| The fa s Africa: 1 Captain Burton, of the British army, closing 4 
famous Alricas.expiorer n oi t ritis 
his descripti f the grea ho took his: peopl fully th h tha a 
18 ription o t man who t& € success rou that 
| crisis, gives. us the. ng estive passage 16 ity of the Saints: 
~ 
Substantially, the word oung was * 
| army came not as conquerers into Zion The 
entire chain of circumsta from the start of their e) ition, had been. “se 
ag. umiliating to the brave men who deserved | Th h had a 
Series Gisasters an failures. 
ey Zion was a forsaken city: th: a; 
If faith was not ker 
Dear leader. th was not kept with them they dia not intend to return, and war ie 
have re-opened in deadly earnest. 
was a sad spectacie to see a commun @arnest. religionists, who could eo: 
the proc ion of the President 
to a constant justifica- 
2 
ommenced its movemert to the city ; 
might. have been seen advanc rom 
=... mouth of Emigration Canyon to make what once was e¢ ed to: have been 24 
i Zion, *‘the pomp and circumstatice 
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‘Wherein we show a:Large and New ‘Stoék of 
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can ‘history. day ‘Tong, from dawn: until after the’ ‘troops trains 
poured through: the city, the utter silence of the streets being: broken only by as 
music of the military on ve monotonous tramp of the regiments, and the 
rattle of the baggage -wagons:: Early in ‘the. qorning,' the.Mormon guards had 
forced all their fellow: into: the:houses, and. them not to make 
their appearance during the day. The numerous flags that had been flying from — 
staffs on the public buildings during the previous week were all struck. The only 

visible groups of Spectators were on the corners near Brigham Young's residence; 
oid ‘consisted almost entirely of Gentile civilians. ‘The stillness was-60 | 
that during the intervals between the passage: of the co 


gurgle of the City Creek struck on every ear. The Commissioners rode with the 


General's staff. The troops crossed the Jordan and encamped two miles from the — 
city, on a dusty meadow by the ives 
Bat the‘army corfespondent ‘did not properly construe the Aéath-like stillness 

and desertion of the city, when he says the Mormon guard had ‘‘ forced all their 
fellow religionists into their houses.””. They were not in. their houses, but in the- 
second exodus. It.is estimated:that there were no less than 30,000 of the Mormon 
page from the city and northern settlements in ‘the move south. "They took 
with them their flocks and herds, their chattels and furniture. When that army 
past through the ress of Zion, grass was growing on the side. walks, and 
there were only a few of “the boys’’ left on the watch in the City, to see that the 
people were not betrayed. Some of the officers were deeply moved by the scene 
and: the circumstances... Lientenant Colonel Philip St. George Cooke, who had 
‘commanded the Mormon battalion in the Mexican war, rode through the city 


with uncovered head, leading the troops, but forgetting not his respect for the: - 


Cédar Valley, forty’ m miles west of the city, was wis chosen. as ‘their Permaneo} 
camping place, which’ was named Camp Floyd, i in honor of. the then Secretary 


Here is: a ‘picture’ of it” as it was, from the ben of an 
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eries and Fancy Soaps, 


a es _ All of which we keep the Finest Assortment in-this City. 
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1g the following: 


HIBNNESSY, MARTELL, OTARD DUPOY, 
Blermitage, Atherton, Nelson, Melwood, and Marshall 


Best Vintages of: Port, Sherry, ‘Angelica, Cocomungo, 
Madeira, Muscat and White Wines. 


os ae of these g is, which can be obtained in bulk or in cases, we can recom- 
os oe Soliciting your orders by mail, which will Il be promptly attended to, we remain, 
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the city, the utter ubcon: of a being broken only by the. 
music of the imilitary bands, the monotonous. tramp of the regiments, and ‘the - 
rattle of the baggagé wagons. Early in ‘the morning, the. 
forced all their fellow religidnists into the’? and orderc 
their appearance duritig the day. The numerous flags that: had been 
staffs on the public buildings during the previous week were all struck. The only 
visible groups.of spectators were on the corners near Brigham Young's residence; 
consisted almost entirely of Gentile civilians. ‘The stillness Wass: 
that during the intervals between the passage of the 
gurgle of the City Creek struck on every ear. The Commissioners rode with the — 
General's staff. “The troops crossed the Jordan: and encamped two miles from the 
city, on a dusty meadow by the river 
‘Bat the‘army corfespondent ‘did not properly constr 
and desertion of the city, when he says the Mormon guard had ‘‘ forced all their 
fellow religionists into their houses.”’. They were not in. their houses, but i in the-- 
second exodus. It is estimated that there were no less than 30,000 of the Mormon 
people from the city and northern settlements in “the move south.”” They took - 
with them their flocks and herds, their.chattels and furniture, When that army 
marched through the streets of Zion, grass was growing on the side- walks, 
th dwere only a few of “the boys”’ left on the watch in th city, to see that the 
people were not betrayed. Some of the officers were deeply moved by | the scene 
and: the circumstances,.. Lieutenant Colonel Philip St. Ge Cooke, who had 
commanded the Mormon battalion in the Mexican war, rode through the city oe 
with uncovéred head, leading the troops, bur forgetting not his respect for the: s : 
-Soldiers.who had so nobly served,.w 
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